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INTEODUCTION 



Some eight years ago chance led rae to the Lake 
District for the first time, and a kindly acquaintance 
whom I then met at Wastdale taught me something 
of the joys of rock-climbing. Since that occasion 
every holiday has been spent on the mountains, 
either in Cumberland or North Wales or Switzerland, 
and they have taught me much that is worth knowing 
and that when once learnt can never be forgotten. 
Men with the highest literary qualifications have 
written of the charm of mountaineering, and every 
aspect of the subject has been touched upon with 
fullest justice and with a grace of style that has 
captivated many a non-climber in spite of his preju- 
dices. Yet I cannot refrain from adding my own 
humble tribute of praise to the sport that has done 
so much for me and my best friends. 

It satisfies many needs ; the love of the beautiful 
in nature; the desire to exert oneself physically, 
which with strong men is a passionate craving that 
must find satisfaction somehow or other ; the joy of 
conquest without any woe to the conquered ; the 
prospect of continual increase in one's skill, and the 
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hope that this skill may partially neutralize the 
faUing in strength that may come with advancing age 
or ill health. 

Hunting and fishing enthral many men, but 
mountaineering does not claim the sacrifice of beasts 
and fishes. Cricket and football are magnificent 
sports, and it is a perpetual satisfaction that the British 
races are becoming more and more enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of keen contests in these games. Yet 
there is something repulsive in the spectacle of five 
thousand inactive spectators of a struggling twenty- 
two, and the knowledge that the main interest of 
many players and observers is of a monetary character 
does not tend to convince one of the moral benefits 
that these sports can ojflfer. On the other hand, it is 
scarcely fair to judge a sport by those who degrade 
it in this manner, and we all know that genuine 
cricketers and footballers play for love and honour. 

The mountaineer does not reap any golden 
harvest by his exertions — even if he writes a book 
on his subject. He does not exhibit his skill to 
applauding thousands; and his vanity is rarely 
tickled by the praise of many. He must be content 
with the sport itself and what it offers him 
directly. 

Probably the scientific mountaineer gains most. 
He is certain to acquire rare and valuable knowledge 
of facts in zoology, botany, or geology, if he starts 
with the necessary intellectual equipment. The 
physicist's mind is perpetually exercised by the 
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natural phenomena he witnesses ; mist bows, Brocken 
spectres, frost haloes, electrical discharges of the 
queerest description, mirages, all these offer him 
problems of the most interesting kind. But the fact 
is, there is so much to do that is directly connected 
with the climbing itself that the natural sciences are 
usually left to themselves, and their consideration 
reserved for special expeditions. 

On the other hand, science can often assist the 
climbing. The engineer can triumph with applica- 
tions of the rope. He can tell us some facts worth 
knowing on the value of friction as an aid to stability, 
on the use of an axe as a support or as a lever, or on 
the safe methods of negotiating loose stones. The 
man who knows something of geology is a useful 
member of an exploring party ; he is often able to 
guess correctly where available passages occur in a 
wilderness of rock, and can judge at a distance what 
quality of climbing the party may expect. The 
expert in mountain weather does not exist ; perhaps 
he does not dare to, or perhaps the subject is too 
complicated for a nineteenth-century scientist. How- 
ever this may be, it is worth while paying a little 
attention to meteorology and noting the quality of 
weather that follows any definite condition of the wind, 
the barometer, or the atmospheric temperature. 

The causes that have resulted in the publication 
of this little book are as difficult to define as those 
that produce a rainy day in the Alps ; and, now that 
the book is written and nothing remains but an 
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introduction, I wish that the reverse order of pro- 
ceeding had been adopted, and that the introduc- 
tion had been written as a peg on which succeeding 
chapters might have been definitely hung. 

From the outset the illustrations have been re- 
garded as the chief feature of the book, and it was 
my good fortune early to obtain the co-operation of 
Messrs. G. P. Abraham & Sons in the production 
of good photographs of the most interesting pieces 
of rock scenery that the Lake District affords. Messrs. 
George and Ashley Abraham have accompanied me 
on several climbing excursions with the express 
purpose of obtaining artistic and yet accurate photo- 
graphs of the main difficulties that beset the crags- 
man's course, and I am bound to add that they are 
as skilful in tackling severe pitches as they are in 
taking successful pictures. The practical troubles 
in manipulating heavy photographic apparatus where 
most people find work enough in looking solely to 
their own safety, the frequent impossibility of finding 
a sufficient contrast in light and shade among the 
crag recesses, and the subsequent difficulties in de- 
velopment of such awkward subjects, will convince 
the reader that theirs has been no light task, and at 
the same time will offer sufficient excuse for certain 
small defects that we have been unable to eliminate 
from the photo-mechanical reproductions. These are 
in collotype on platino-surface paper ; their prepara- 
tion was undertaken by Messrs. Morgan & Kidd. 

For the benefit more particularly of climbers, 
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several lithograph diagrams have been introduced to 
explain the outlines of those more important crags 
up each of which many different routes have been 
found, lines of ascent that cannot be readily recog- 
nized in the photographs themselves, and that cannot 
be briefly described in words. Some of these are 
purely diagrammatic, where it has been found im- 
possible to base them on good general views. The 
others are outlined from photographs, and can in 
most cases be compared directly with the correspond- 
ing views from which they are derived. 

With the knowledge that I was getting substantial 
aid in the illustrative portion of the book, the 
management of the rest has been much simplified. 
There are very many people who come regularly to 
the English Lake District to ramble about on the 
fells and to make the ordinary ascents. Of these, by 
far the greater number steer clear of the precipices 
and other steep parts, wisely recognizing the danger 
that attends the inexperienced in such places. Never- 
theless they enjoy the mountains and are charmed 
with the scenery. They do not know much about 
the innermost recesses of even their favourite peaks. 
To many of them Mr. Haskett Smith's Uttle book on 
' Climbing in England ' must have been a revelation ; 
for it indicates with sufficient clearness that every 
crag in the country of any considerable dimensions 
has been explored with wonderful thoroughness by 
Alpine climbers, and that these abrupt walls and 
gloomy gidlies are the happy hunting-ground of many 
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an enterprising athlete. If my accounts of the 
different ascents were briefly stated in the orthodox 
climbing-guide form, the book could appeal to none 
hut the elect ; only an athlete in excellent training 
could digest such solid diet. If, on the other hand, 
they were recorded in narrative form, with a little 
expansion of detail where serious difliculties occurred 
during the expeditions, the book might at the same 
time appeal to many a tourist who loves the country 
and who likes to learn more about it. The latter 
course has been adopted, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the succeeding chapters will interest such 
tourists. 

There was another and more important considera- 
tion which helped to decide on the form actually 
taken. Our Alpine climbers of the highest rank are 
born, not made. But most of the others, taking with 
them some natural aptitude and plenty of money, are 
made abroad. Why do they not take their pre- 
liminary training for a year or two in Wales, or 
Cumberland, or on the Scottish hills ? It would be 
much wiser and cheaper to support the 'home 
industry ' so far as it goes, before making their debuts 
on the high Alps. Our British hills can give them 
no glacier practice, but they can learn a vast deal 
concerning rock-climbing before they leave the 
country. To such as these the book is primarily 
dedicated. There are no professional guides in 
Cumberland who know anything about the rocks. 
The amateur must come out and manage for himself. 
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But it is here intended to show that the Cumberland 
school is a well-graded one ; that the novice can 
start with the easiest and safest of expeditions, and 
can work his way up to a standard of skill compa- 
ring favourably with that of the average Swiss guide. 
There is nothing so instructive as guideless climbing, 
be it ever so humble in character. It makes the man 
wonderfully critical when taken in hand by guides 
later on, and renders him also much more able to 
profit by their practical instruction. 

For such beginners, the mere statement of the 
position of a gully and the number and character 
of its chief obstacles would be quite useless. He 
requires something more ; a suggestion here and 
there of the maimer in which the troubles can be 
avoided or overcome, and a comparison of these 
difficulties with others. It is natural that every man 
has his own way of employing the limbs ; my way of 
dealing with a pitch might not at all suit another 
climber, who perhaps relies less upon balance and 
more on strength of arm than myself, or vice versd. 
It is therefore unwise to appear dogmatic in describ- 
ing methods, and I hasten to assure those knowing 
critics that I have never meant to appear so. And 
yet it is none the less a definite object throughout to 
render the accounts in sufficient detail for those who 
want assistance in repeating the ascents. I have not 
hesitated to draw on old experiences, gained when 
the ground was comparatively new to me ; for there 
is a tendency to depreciate, or indeed to entirely 

a 
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overlook, the difficulties in any familiar route after 
constant practice has removed those elements that 
introduce risk or uncertainty of success, and a novice 
can often explain to a novice far more effectively 
than an expert. 

In a certain small way this book is unique. Eock- 
climbing as a sport is of very recent origin, and 
hitherto no climber has had the temerity to illustrate 
the principles of scrambling by grace of his own 
example. Truly it is a deed of daring, and one that 
many critics are likely to condemn as unsparingly as 
others denounce the climbing itself. Yet it must be 
believed that the last eight years have given many 
opportunities of learning from masters in the art 
what are the best ways of doing things, and that, 
assuming the need of the book, it would never do to 
thrust throughout the responsibility of leadership 
upon others. A learned professor offered me some 
time ago what he thought would be a suitable title for 
my book, ' How to Break your Neck, by One who 
has Tried it ' ! It was prompted by his hearing of a 
new route discovered across his laboratory, along the 
girders supporting the roof, and really does suggest a 
great deal. How not to break one's neck, in places 
where others cannot avoid doing so, is better ; and 
probably those who enjoy most the sense of immunity 
from danger given by their strength and skill will 
subconsciously adopt some such title. 

The Lake District is becoming more popular everj^ 
year as a centre of operations for cragsmen. Yet 
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there is no corresponding development of a set of 
professional guides out there, though I believe they 
would thrive exceedingly, and all stock information 
about the mountains is confined to a few manuscript 
books and to Mr. Haskett Smith's little publication 
already referred to. The new comer is continually 
at a loss for details ; he has no means of learning 
what is difficult or easy, how to circumvent dangerous 
obstacles or to discover the safe points of attacking 
them; he is dependent for such facts on chance 
acquaintances made in the country or on correspon- 
dence more or less painfully elicited from authorities. 
When unsuccessful in these ways he is sometimes 
tempted to launch out on his own account and wrest 
the information from the mountains themselves. 
This heroic method is undoubtedly the most effective, 
but it involves too much risk for the unpractised hand, 
and the wonder is that so few serious casualties occur 
in its application. Such accidents do occur through 
ignorance of the district, and always will so long as 
the necessary knowledge that gives safety to the 
explorer is confined to the few. 

Mr. Haskett Smith's book serves in the fullest 
manner to indicate where good scrambling can be 
obtained, to define the few technical terms in the crags- 
man's vocabulary, and to give general advice concern- 
ing the best centres. It has been of the greatest use to 
the climbing fraternity, who owe their thanks to him. 
But he gives no detail of the scrambling itself. He 
has appealed more particularly to the expert, who 
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can manage all his pioneering for himself. Notably 
is this the case with the Pillar Eock — practically his 
own particular preserve — ^where most of the routes 
have long since been made out by him. For years 
he knew the Eock as no one else knew it; every 
chimney and ridge and wall was within his ken. 
Yet in his little handbook there is scarcely an in- 
dication of the possession of all this unique know- 
ledge. Most climbers expected some expansion in the 
description of his early explorations ; but he has kept 
rigidly to his scheme of treatment, and dealt but scant 
justice to himself throughout the work. This book, 
then, is to be regarded in some sense as supplemen- 
tary in character, the cordial witness of the good 
sport obtainable by following his advice and general 
directions. 

There are many men who think well of the sport, 
but speak slightingly of the narrow field offered for 
it by the Lake District. No doubt the Alps offer far 
more scope both in range and quality. But we 
cannot very conveniently reach Switzerland at every 
season of the year. At Christmas and Easter it is 
entirely barred to most people. The expense of 
foreign travel is a consideration, and the question of 
length of holiday is rarely negligible. Cumberland 
can be reached in a night from London ; the district 
is an inexpensive one for tourists. The fact that 
there are hundreds of climbs at our disposal in the 
Alps is no great inducement in itself ; we can never 
climb more than one or two at a time, and for most 
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of US there will always remain scores of ascents that 
we shall never have the opportunity of accomplishing. 
One can learn how to swim as effectively in a swim- 
ming-bath six feet deep as in an ocean ; and one can 
gain an extensive and practical acquaintance with 
rock-climbing in a district where the whole set of 
climbs can be accomplished by the expert in a few 
short holidays, as in a country where the choice is 
unlimited. Personally I should always go to the 
high Alps when the chance offered itself, but Cum- 
berland serves remarkably well to allay the desire for 
mountain air and vigorous exercise when Switzerland 
is out of the question. 

What does it matter that a climb has been done 
before? Climatic conditions and the members of 
one's party introduce sufficient variety. Years ago 
an expert reporter was trying to teach me short- 
hand. His method was to induce me to copy out 
the same report again and again ; it was an excellent 
idea, and the system was well vindicated with apter 
pupils. Likewise in climbing, an apt pupil will 
learn rapidly by repetition of the same ascents. 

This introduces a point with which I am scarcely 
qualified to speak, that of physical aptitude on the 
part of the would-be climber. Dr. Clinton Dent in the 
Badminton volume bestows a chapter on the subject 
of * Mountaineering and Health.' Here we have an 
authoritative summary of the physical qualifications 
required by the mountaineer, and of the bodily ail- 
ments he may possibly incur. A perusal of the 
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chapter will convince the reader of the suitability of 
a mountainous region such as our own country can 
offer for preliminary training before the high Alps 
are approached. There is much less likelihood of 
over-strain ; snow-blindness, frost-bite, and mountain 
sickness are rarely met with here. 

Climbers are absolutely incapable of any sus- 
tained effort when they reach certain altitudes, and 
the limit depends on the individual. It is the mis- 
fortune of some to feel an uncomfortable perturbation 
of the heart when once a definite level is passed. 
They are w;ell enough able to exert themselves below 
that level, but can hope for no pleasurable exercise 
above it. With every desire to climb, with muscle 
and mind enough to excel in the sport, they are 
nevertheless debarred from enjoying the high Alps. 
Let them therefore make the best of our British hills 
for a while, and then perhaps proceed to the 
Dolomites in the Austrian Tyrol for fuller applica- 
tions at a safe low level of what they have here 
learnt. 

Solitary scrambling is universally condemned. 
Most climbers of experience have learnt something 
about it, and are unanimous in their unfavourable 
judgment. Nothing teaches the scrambler so quickly, 
if his nerve is sufficiently strong ; but the penalty 
paid for slight mistakes is often extreme, and the 
risk is too great for him to be justified in deliberately 
choosing the single-handed venture. A party of two 
makes the strongest combination for most of the 
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ordinary Cumberland climbs ; three are generally 
better for the severest courses. Any beyond that 
number will to a greater or less extent increase the 
difficulty of the ascent and the time spent in effect- 
ing it. 

A rough classification is here appended of some 
sixty of the well-known courses judged under gcod 
conditions. They are divided into four sets. The 
first are easy and adapted for beginners, the second 
set are moderately stiff, those of the third set rank 
as the difficult climbs of the district, and the last 
are of exceptional severity. Some attempt has been 
made to arrange them in their order of difficulty, the 
hardest ones coming last; but the variations of 
condition of each due to wind, temperature, rain, 
snow, or ice are so extensive that no particular 
value should be attached to the sequence. But even 
if only approximately correct, the lists may help 
men in deciding for themselves where to draw the 
line that shall limit their own unaided performances. 
As for the items in the fourth class, they are best left 
alone. Mark the well-known words of an expert 
(Mr. C. Pilkington) : * The novice must on no account 
attempt them. He may console himself with the 
reflection that most of these fancy bits of rock-work 
are not mountaineering proper, and by remembering 
that those who first explored these routes, or rather 
created them, were not only briUiant rock gymnasts 
but experienced and capable cragsmen.' 
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Easy Courses : 

Deep Ghyll, by the west wall traverse. 

Gust's Gully, Great End. 

Traverse across Gable Crag. 

' Sheep-walk/ Gable Crag. 

D GuUy, Pike's Crag. 

Broad Stand. 

Needle Gully. 

* Slab-and-Notch ' Route, Pillar Rock. 

Southeast Gully, Great End. 

Moderate Courses : 

C Gully, Pike's Crag. 

A Gully, Pike's Crag. 

Westmorland Crag, Great Gable. 

Penrith Climb. 

Scawfell Chimney. 

Deep Ghyll (ordinary route). 

Scawfell Pinnacle (short way up). 

West Climb, Pillar Rock. 

Raven Crag Chimney, Great Gable. 

Bottle-shaped Pinnacle Ridge. 

Gable Crag Central Gully (ordinary way). 

Pendlebury Traverse Route, Pillar Rock. 

Combe Ghyll. 

Great End Central Gully (ordinary ways). 

Arrowhead Branch Gully. 

Professor's Chimney. 

Needle Ridge. 

Arrowhead Ridge. 

Pavey Ark Gullies. 

Eagle's Nest Ridge (ordinary way). 

Difficult Courses : 

Great End Central Gully (chimney finish). 

Pillar Rock by Right Pisgah. 

The Doctor's Chimney. 

Pillar Rock by Left Pisgah. 

Gable Crag Central Gully (direct finish). 

Oblique Chimney. 
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Difficult Courses (continued) : 

Gable Needle. 
Kern Enotts Chimney. 
Doe Crag Great Gully. 
Pillar Book by the Great Chimney. 
The B Chimney, Pike's Crag. 
Scawfell Pinnacle by Steep Ghyll. 
Sergeant Crag Gully (ordinary way). 
Moss Ghyll (by branch exit). 
Pillar Bock (by north face). 
Deep Ghyll (by variety routes). 
• Collier's Climb, Scawfell. 
Eagle Crag Gully. 
Moss Ghyll (by direct finish). 
Shamrock Gully (ordinary route). 
Kern Enotts West Chimney. 

Exceptionally Severe Courses : 

Screes Great Gully (direct). 
Shamrock Gully (new route). 
Doe Crag Central Chimney. 
Scawfell Pinnacle by Deep Ghyll. 
Kern Knotts Crack. 

North face of Pillar (by hand-traverse). 
Sergeant Crag Gully (direct route). 
C Gully of the Screes. 
Eagle*s Nest Bidge. 

In every expedition the party should be provided 
•with a suflScient length of rope — varying from twenty 
to fifty feet for two men, thirty to eighty feet for 
three — according to the character of the climb and 
the lengths of its individual pitches. It is very 
unwise to dispense with the rope, even on simple 
courses ; the fact is patent in the Alps that amateurs 
take a long time to learn how to look after their 
portion of the rope when busily engaged on rocks ; 
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they are apt to leave all such details to the guides in 
front or behind them, and would do well to practise 
regular independence in that respect. 

Ice-axes are generally necessary during the colder 
months of the year. They are inconvenient to 
manipulate on very diflScult rocks, whether the 
climber is going up or down. But in the rapid 
descent of easy crags, face outwards, they are invalu- 
able as aids to balancing ; and steep grass or scree 
can undoubtedly be descended better with their 
assistance. The Cumberland crags are too smooth 
to make scarpetti (Kletterschuhe) worth trying. These 
are rope-soled shoes that grip better than nailed 
boots when the texture of the rock-surface is suffi- 
ciently rough, but our expeditions are best made 
without them. 

For more general information on the climbing- 
kit, and for the best possible advice to those wishing 
to commence British hill-climbing, the reader is 
referred to the chapter in the Badminton volume on 
Mountaineering, discussing * Hill-climbing in the 
British Isles.' It was written by Mr. Charles Pilking- 
ton, now President of the Alpine Club, whose last 
words on the subject may fittingly be quoted in 
closing this introduction : 

' In conclusion, let us sum up the lessons that the 
mountains of the British Isles can teach us. That they 
can give healthy exercise, and cultivate in us the power 
of appreciating the beauties and grandeur of nature, has 
long been known to the many, but apparently only tho 
few have hitherto recognised what it is the purpose of 
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this chapter to point out to others — namely, that they 
form a good and safe training ground where men may 
learn and practise nearly all that is necessary in the art 
of mountaineering. Amongst them we may learn the 
proper use of our legs ; the balance of our bodies, and 
so to regulate our movements that distances may be 
traversed and heights scaled with the least possible 
expenditure of force. We can learn to discriminate 
between the real and apparent angle and difficulty of a 
steep mountain face, how to judge of pace and distance, 
and to steer by map and compass even in the worst 
weather. We may learn to climb difficult rocks, to 
avoid dislodging loose stones, and to guard against those 
dangers that are peculiar to grassy mountains. We 
can practise carrying a pack, and to a great extent 
learn the use of the ice-axe and rope, and something 
also of the varying conditions and appearance of snow. 
We can cultivate perseverance, courage, the quiet un- 
complaining endurance of hardships, and last, but not 
least important, those habits of constant care and 
prudence without which mountaineering ceases to be 
one of the finest sports in the world, and may degenerate 
into a gambling transaction with the forces of nature, 
with human life for the stake.' 



Eep^on separate, sacred, of mere, and of ghyll, and of mountain, 
Garrulous, petulant beck, sinister laughterleas tarn ; 
Haunt of the vagabond feet of my fancy for ever reverting, 
Haunt and home of my heart, Cumbrian valleys and fells ; 
Yours of old was the beauty that rounded my hours with a 

nimbus, 
Touched my youth with bloom, tender and magical light ; 
You were my earliest passion, and when shall my fealty falter ? 
Ah, when Helvellyn is low I Ah, when Winander is dry I 

William Watson. 
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CHAFTER I 

PIKE*8 CBAG 

The Pikes of Scawfell are bold and picturesque, but 
their precipices are slight and climbers can find but 
little on them that needs the use of a rope. One 
genuine exception must be made in favour of Pike's 
Crag, the rock that guards the Pikes end of Mickle- 
dore. Here a good deal of practice maybe obtained, 
and although in comparison with Scavfell Crag over 
the way we may feel that everything is in miniature, 
yet the quality of the work is good and some of the 
pitches really severe. Few people seem to have 
troubled to examine the detail of the cliff until 
September 1894, when Messrs. Fowler and Wilber- 
force spent a few days on it, and prepared the effec- 
tive diagram of the lines of route that they sub- 
sequently transferred to the Wastdale book. 

The crag is visible from the road near the head of 
Wastwater, and its three chimneys show up as black 
recesses of inviting steepness and difficulty. These 
retain their interesting appearance all along the walk 

B 
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up Brown Tongue, and it is surprising that at Hollow 
Stones everybody turns off to the right towards Deep 
Ghyll, when straight ahead they cannot but observe 
the opportunity for novelty that Pike's Crag can offer 

them. 

Between the Pulpit rock that overlooks the 
Mickledore screes and the main mass of the Pikes is 
a little col or neck that can be reached with ease from 
either side. A gully runs up to it behind the Pulpit 
from the Mickledore screes, with no diflSculties what- 
ever to obstruct the walker. Another (d) leads to 
the same spot from the Lingmell side, starting near 
the foot of the great buttress of the Horse and Man 
rock, and boasting of two pitches. Between d and a 
scree gully well away to the left lie the three chim- 
neys, A, B, and c, and the best climbing of these crags 
is here concentrated. 

It is true that we can get some pleasant scrambling 
up the outside of the Pulpit. A grass gully shows 
well in the illustration, close to the right-hand edge 
of the picture. The square tower of rock to which 
its left branch leads overlooks the d gully and offers 
fair sport. There are probably a few interesting 
problems in the short gullies leading from d towards 
the Horse and Man ridge. But to cover the best 
ground in a single expedition I can recommend the 
ascent of A and descent by c, then the direct climb 
up the right branch of B and a return down the two 
pitches in the D gully. Such was an afternoons 
work that I wfiS advised to undertake when inquiring 
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of those who knew best how to gain a general know- 
ledge of Pike's Crag. My companion was unac- 
quainted with Lake District climbing ; it was his first 
day in Wastdale, and during our walk homewards, 
after following as rigidly as we could the directions 
given us, he was reluctantly compelled to admit 
that Cumberland climbing had good points that he 
had never hitherto attributed to it. 

We bore up from Hollow Stones directly towards 
the A chimney, over a good deal of rough ground and 
an occasional snowslope. It is the longest climb of 
the three, and the hand-and-foot work commenced at 
once, A block at the bottom, some fifteen feet in 
height, was turned by a vertical crack on the left, with 
excellent holds on the side wall. An easier way is by 
the right, up a series of steep, wet, and mossy ledges. 
This block was crowned by long tufted grass, and more 
moss in the bed of the gully indicated clearly that we 
were not on a much frequented route to Scawfell 
Pikes. A few feet higher we noticed a grass terrace 
stretching across the face of the crags to the right. 
There proved to be several such terraces on the same 
buttress between us and the B chimney, and we 
concluded that it would be possible to climb up from 
one to the other and so avoid the chimneys altogether. 
Soon our route became steeper and careful clamberinpj 
was necessary. The gully was narrow and its walls 
smooth, and no chance of further side-exit was open 
to us. Then came the first genuine pitch, in three 
portions of increasing severity, though the hardest 

6 2 
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is not in any way diflScult or dangerous. We worked" 
first over a small boulder, then a bigger one followed, 
and we were brought to a standstill at the entrance 
of a narrow cave. We decided in favour of the right 
wall, which showed good holds up near the level of 
the roof. It looked a bad bit to surmount, but when 
once the right leg of the climber had been swung on 
to a sloping ledge on the wall, it was only needful to 
edge along towards the jammed boulder and step off 
into the bed of the gully again. The whole pitch is 
about thirty feet high. Walking up the scree that 
now presented itself, we were rather disagreeably 
impressed by the appearance of the second pitch that 
confronted us. It was a mossy wall about ten feet 
high, and water streaming down it gave us but little 
hope of continuing the climbing beyond it with dry 
garments. Nevertheless the reality was not so objec- 
tionable. The wall stretched from side to side of the 
gully and offered many routes up. Taking a course 
to the right of the middle, we found small footholds 
beneath the moss that gave the chance of using the 
fingers and toes only. Clammy embracing we 
avoided, and our satisfaction on reaching the top was 
altogether disproportionate to the actual diflSculty we 
had overcome, and will be unappreciated by those 
Vho tackle the gully in drier weather. It seems to be 
still better to work up the left corner. 

Forty feet higher we could see the third and last 
pitch. The gully is now very much more open. We 
made a digression on the right again, and peered 
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inquisitively down the hole at the top of the B 
chimney — the hole that was said to discriminate 
nicely between a thin man and a thick. The buttress 
was considerably broken about here, and offered ad- 
mirable scrambling of a heterogeneous description ; 
but we had yet one more stage in our own direct 
course, and returned to finish it. Several boulders 
had combined to form another cave, whose interior 
appeared to be rather complicated — judging by the 
number of times I knocked my head in exploring its 
upper regions. We tried hard to force a route up the 
right wall, but after twenty minutes had been wasted 
in futile attempts we decided to take the regulation 
route to the left, and leave the variation for another 
day that might find us there with an ice-axe. 
The left wall is sufficiently provided with holds to 
make the climb easy ; but at the top there were 
several stones to be passed that report said were in a 
shaky condition. We were not troubled by them, 
and after passing over, a glance at the screes that 
remained above gave assurance that the presence or 
absence of a few loose stones at the head of the pitch 
would be quite fortuitous. 

After a short halt called for photographic pur- 
poses we made for the head of the c gully, the next 
to the west that actually reaches the sky-line when 
viewed from below. It was nearly all scree at a steep 
angle, and we had good reason to be thankful that 
no exploring parties were further down. There were 
two or three places passed in our descent where the 
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craggy bed of the gully jutted out through the layer 
of loose stones, and at such spots, though no actual 
climbing was necessary, the danger of one man 
bombarding the other with projectiles made us both 
proceed with an excess of caution. The one difficulty 
in the gully, which we were now preparing to 
descend, is by far the finest looking pitch on Pike's 
Crag. Its position shows up fairly well in the 
illustration, but no good front view has yet been 
photographed. A large boulder with square edges 
roofs in a cavern thirty feet high ; a stream of water 
pouring down the gully spreads over the boulder, and 
forms a thin curtain of spray stretching from side to 
side of the cave entrance. The two walls of the 
gully are black and glistening, the floor of the cave 
is slippery, and slopes steeply down to the foot of the 
ghyll. The only safe way up or down the pitch is 
by a series of ledges in a square recess on the left, 
well marked in the opposite illustration. 

We were ignorant of the character of the climb- 
ing here, but there was no resisting the conclusion 
forced upon us by a peep over the edge of the pitch, 
that the recess now on our right offered us the only 
chance of descent. The ledges were tufted with 
thick grass, that now and again threatened to give 
way. But on the whole we felt very safe, and when 
the actual corner of the recess was reached, the 
difficulties vanished and we had a simple traverse 
back towards the waterfall. The descent of six or 
eight feet to the foot of the fall was partially under 
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the spray, but haste on such slippery ground was out 
of the question and we moved one at a time with a 
solemn indifference to the damping influences around 
us, that might have argued a whole day's previous 
exposure and the absence of a vestige of dry 
clothing. We had a steep slide down the snow 
banked up at the foot of the gully, and then picked 
a way across to the B chimney, the centre of the 
series and the most attractive. 

A and c may be reasonably called easy. They 
are not too hard for muscular novices, and are com- 
paratively safe. But the central chimney is decidedly 
stiff, and should not be indiscriminatelv recommended 
with the others. It is very narrow all the way to 
the jammed stone at the top ; it is about as difficult 
to get out, when half-way up, as it is to continue the 
direct ascent, and suitable belaying for the leader or 
his followers cannot be found at the hardest parts of 
the climb. I tried the chimney once when there was 
a considerable quantity of water coming down, and 
was compelled to give it up ; it is probable that even 
with a second man to help me I could not have 
managed it. 

We found our way safely to the entrance of our 
chimney and started up. Almost immediately we 
passed the branch gully on the left. It looks very for- 
midable, and indeed its first pitch is undoubtedly hard. 
It consists of a two-storied cave, the first floor com- 
posed of three jammed stones, which are passed by 
backing up the crack and traversing outwards. The 
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second pitch is of a simpler character, consisting of 
a cave that can be passed on either side. We had 
no designs on this variation, and were contented to 
throw a casual glance towards the lower obstacle as 
we proceeded up the rocky bed of our central 
chimney. Our field of view soon became very 
limited, for the clean-cut parallel walls on either side 
were scarcety five feet apart, and the average slope 
of the gully exceeded forty-five degrees. During the 
first hundred feet the work was distinctly safe and 
easy, but a glance backward at the point whence we 
had started, seemingly the first stop in the event of 
our falling, made us both inclined to imagine dangers 
in our way. The side walls in intense gloom formed 
a fitting frame to the narrow picture of the distant 
sunlit fells. The general aspect of the situation 
closely resembled that of the upper half of Collier's 
climb on Scawfell, and of the Oblique Chimney on 
Gable Crag, though in each of those cases the chimney 
is at a considerable angle to the vertical, whereas here 
the nssure in the rocks is almost perpendicular. We 
were a little perplexed by some ice that had frozen 
in large rounded knobs to a thickness of eight or ten 
inches over a steep six feet of the gully. An axe 
would have summarily disposed of any icicles of 
doubtful security, but we had not expected any such 
evidences of cold and were unprovided. The ice was 
not absolutely continuous ; here and there we could 
kick out levels for our feet, and to our relief the 
trouble was passed in a few minutes. Then came 
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the worst bit of the ascent — the scene of my dis- 
comfiture eighteen months before. First came a 
vertical wall stretching across the gully, and rising 
twenty feet above our somewhat insecure standing. 
Beyond that the gully sloped evenly to the dark 
recesses of a cave, the jammed boulder of which 
almost appeared vertically above our heads. We 
mounted an upright block at the foot of the wall, 
and prospected for holds. None were visible. I 
peered at the sides in search of scratches, which 
would show whether the earlier party or parties had 
backed up the chimney. No ! they had not availed 
themselves of that process. Then, with the con- 
viction that an indirect way must exist, we examined 
the walls a few feet below the pitch, and at last hit 
upon a way of mounting higher. I was belayed by 
a rope passing round the upright block already 
referred to, and proceeded to walk along the hori- 
zontal edge of a thin crack on the right wall, leaning 
across to the other side of the guUy for general 
support on the hands. I had implicit trust in the 
rope and the man at the other end of it, or the 
manoeuvre would have given me agonies of appre- 
hension. Just as the second step was being made 
along the crack, its thin edge broke away under my 
foot and I slipped a few feet down the gully, till the 
rope tightened and brought me to a stop. A second 
attempt was more successful. The edge was followed 
till it expanded into a respectable foothold, and then, 
holding myself straight, I was able to reach good 
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ledges for the hands. It was now easy to stride 
across to the left wall and climb directly upwards 
along its crest to a platform large enough for both 
of us ; hither my companion followed me, adopting 
almost the same tactics and taking but half the time. 
We were now virtually out of the gully, and found 
the sunshine pleasant after so much darkness. But 
the joy that might have attended our remaining 
efforts in working up to the head of the chimney was 
marred by the reflection that we had not conquered 
the chief difficulty ; we had only avoided it. This is 
right and proper for snow-climbers, but distinctly 
unorthodox for cragsmen. Our doubts grew as we 
advanced, and at last I proposed to descend again 
and settle them finally. This suggestion was met 
with a very prompt approval, and ten minutes later 
found me at the foot of the vertical wall again. It 
did not look any easier, and I am not prepared to 
say how narrowly I missed a second failure. After 
leaving the upright block the scanty holds soon dis- 
appeared, and with some desperate struggling I 
found myself backing up the chimney with the feet 
thrust hard against the left wall. Both sides seemed 
dangerously smooth, but cautious wriggling for a 
distance of two or three feet brought a handhold 
within reach, and the top of the wall was gained. 
The only other ascent known to me was by a man 
with a singularly long reach, and in some marvellous 
way he managed to climb the wall without any 
backing up. 
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Thence to the cave was fairly easy after a few 
mossy loose stones had been flung down, and the 
jfinish was effected by a neat little ledge along the 
left wall, passing out just at the edge of the pitch. 
The hole through the cave is not so small as the 
first investigators imagined; the trouble in passing 
through is due to its crookedness. 

We hurried across the top of c gully and round 
the Horse and Man to the Pulpit rock. The D gully 
had a great deal of snow in it, and we indulged in 
sundry glissades. The snow was not too hard nor 
the angle too great, otherwise ice-axes would have 
been necessary. The upper pitch was passed on our 
left with perfect ease. Then further snow led to 
the lower pitch, a much more imposing sight. Two 
sharp-edged boulders of immense size formed a cave. 
On the side of the Pulpit rock there seemed to be no 
chance of passing it. The other side, though mossy, 
might easily be made to go. In our descent we kept 
a little further away, and came down ledge after ledge 
with excellent holds to the foot of the pitch. Then 
more glissading brought us down to the open fell 
again. We spent a quarter of an hour watching 
with much interest a party coming down Scawfell 
Pinnacle by Steep Ghyll, and having seen them safely 
into the lower part of the ghyll, where the steady 
click of the leader's axe intimated slow progress over 

ice-covered rocks, we turned our backs to the fell 
and moved leisurely homewards. 
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CHAPTER n 

DEEP OHYLL. THE GREAT CHIMNEY AND 
PBOFESSOB'S CHIMNEY 

Deep QhylL — This will remain for long a 
favourite resort of climbers, partly because the two 
pitches are always interesting and may be turned in so 
many different ways, partly because the gully gathers 
annually a big drift, which can generally be relied 
upon between Christmas and Easter to afford some 
practice in the use of the ice-axe, and partly because 
the rock scenery is of the finest character throughout. 
The ghyll has been familiar to the visitors of Scawfell 
for many years. It was first ascended in Marcli 
1886 by Messrs. Geoffrey Hastings and Slingsby, and 
an interesting account of the expedition appeared in 
the * Alpine Journal.' It had been descended twice 
before, in 1882 by Messrs. Mumm and King with 
heavy snow blocking the pitches, and in 1884 by Mr. 
Ilaskett Smith. The quickest way of reaching the foot 
of the ghyll is to walk up Brown Tongue till within a 
couple of hundred feet of the level of Hollow Stones. 
It is here unnecessary to keep straight over towards 
the centre of Mickledore, for a shallow depression 
to the right of Brown Tongue may be traversed 
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Deep Ghyll First Pitch. 
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obliquely upwards, and the scree struck close to the 
well-defined edge of the lower crags of Scawfell. 
Thence it is best to keep close under the cliffs, follow- 
ing an easy gradient up to the Lord's Eake. This is 
the large scree gully passing up to the right, under 
the main mass of Scawfell. The scree forms at the 
foot of the Lord's Eake the usual fan-shaped talus, 
which here stretches down towards Hollow Stones. 
In summer it may occasionally be worth while 
making directly up the centre of the scree. 

Just opposite the corner round which one turns 
into the Lord's Eake a rather slightly marked gully 
starts up from the side of the rake. It becomes better 
defined a few yards higher, and leads directly into 
Steep Ghyll. Almost at the same spot a ledge is to be 
noticed passing round to the left of the huge wall 
fronting us at this corner. This is the start of the 
Kake's Progress, the happy name given to the well- 
known terrace leading to Mickledore. We shall 
have further occasion to allude to this ledge, but we 
now pass up the Lord's Eake till in a few feet we 
come to a magnificent gully on our left, recognizable 
under any conditions except the most snowy by the 
cave at its foot. A fine view of Deep Ghyll and its 
surroundings may be obtained by scrambling up to 
the low ridge that faces us as we look outwards from 
the cave. The ridge is somewhat broken up, and the 
terrible accident that caused the death of Professor 
Milnes Marshall at this spot must be a warning to 
any who wander up without thought of danger. 
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The orthodox route up the first pitch in Deep 
Ghyll is by the cave and chimne)\ It is the 
most interesting way, and probably in dry clean 
weather it is the easiest. When the chimney is 
cased with ice the route may become impossible. 
In that case a recess in the right wall (right, of 
course, when looking up at the climb) is often taken 
as a winter emergency exit ; for although the holds 
are slight in summer, loose stones well bound up 
make it quite feasible in frosty weather. 

The hardest way up the pitch is by the thin cleft 
between the big boulder and the left wall. 

Passing up for about 150 feet we find a steep 
slope of rock occupying the left half of the gully. 
The scree in the other half leads up into a cave 
whose black rectangular aperture may have been 
observed from the Lord's Rake ridge. The cave is 
formed by the ubiquitous jammed boulder, and no 
through route can be effected. A thin chimney cuts 
between the rock slope and the huge vertical left 
wall that rises with scarcely a break to the Low Man 
on the Scawfell Pinnacle. This chimney constitutes 
the easiest and safest route over the second pitch. 
On the right face an irregular ledge leads to a larger 
chimney (Robinson's), which with some trouble can be 
followed till a level about twenty feet above the top 
of the cave pitch is reached. Thence a small terrace 
offers an easy promenade to the upper bed of the 
gully. A third way of taking the difficulty has been 
found ; indeed, it is the most obvious way, though 
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much the hardest. It is to climb the left wall of 
the cave entrance, and then wriggle up between the 
rock slope and the cave boulder. 

There are many pleasant reminiscences of parties 
in Deep Ghyll. The hardest struggle I ever had 
with the first pitch was on Christmas Day 1896. 
The rocks were badly glazed, and though we had no 
trouble in penetrating to the inmost recesses of the 
cave, we could find no easy way of getting higher. 
We were loth to try, seeing that one of our party 
had, with a mistaken philanthropy, loaded his ruck- 
sack with preserved fruit, prunes, and Carlsbad 
plums, and proceeded forthwith to dignify our primi- 
tive lunch with these unwonted luxuries. A halt 
called to consume a beef sandwich may be quickly 
terminated — and that, moreover, without a sense 
of sorrow, unless the beef is very bad — ^but those 
who know Carlsbad plums will realise how easily we 
were demoralised by their seductiveness, and how 
much we preferred to sit in our cave and argue on 
complicated topics with the plum-bo;x open. But 
the owner was a man of some resolution, and 
heroically vowed that we should see no more of the 
plums till we reached a small recess at the top of 
Moss Ghyll, where we should ensconce ourselves after 
climbing the gully. So we made a start at once. 
The back way out of the cave promised well at first. 
It showed no trace of ice, but on emerging from the 
chimney (at the spot where the lower figure is shown 
in the view facing p. 12), and looking straight down 
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to the entrance of the cave, it was found that a 
thin sheet of ice covered all the rocks. Generally 
speaking it would be better to let the rocks alone on 
such an occasion — in fact always, unless Carlsbad 
plums are at stake. Then, perhaps, the second man 
may be held firmly by the rope from behind while 
he gives the leader a shoulder. This help is of no 
use unless the leader can venture to trust the icy 
handhold above him, by which he is to swing round 
the awkward corner to the right. Some such scheme 
our party devised, after many futile attempts to fix 
an axe firmly as a foothold, and the leader dragged 
himself up the glazed surface to the deep snow 
above. In the ordinary state of things, be it 
remembered that where the climber emerges from 
the hole, he has first to stride round to a small ledge 
on the right. He can use as a takeoff the rough 
surface of the boulder, and can reach a rigid 
handhold of small dimensions but good shape. 
Thence to the top of the pitch is easy scrambling, 
though care is needed. 

The snow in the gully was in grand condition 
for kicking steps, and after the last man had been 
brought up the pitch in safety we marched to the 
upper cave and discussed the question of route over 
the second pitch. The direct way was ruled out of 
court at once, for its largest ledges are but half an 
inch wide, and ice on these rendered them useless. 
With a keen recollection of our trouble down below, 
we thouj?ht of the Eobinson Chimney on the right. 
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The Great Chimney, Deep Ghyll. 
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which is quitted by crossing on to a slabby rock that 
slopes down towards the centre of the gully. With 
ice on this an attempt to force the way up would more 
likely find us shooting over to the foot of the cave. 
Such a finish to our little day would no doubt 
exactly coincide with the anticipations of our more 
sanguine relatives and friends, but for the moment 
^ we had to consider each other's feelings and I 
suggested the easy way up. There was a smiling 
unanimity of agreement in the party which pleased 
me far, very far more than a hundred strictly 
impossible ascents. We descended the gully again 
to the foot of the rock slope, and rounded into the 
little chimney. Things went very well for a few 
feet. But as we rose the ice became more trouble- 
some, until it was necessary to chip it away from 
each diminutive ledge, and to proceed upwards with 
the utmost caution. The first part finished with a 
little snow patch twenty feet above the top of the cave 
boulder and the bed of the ghyll. Some years 
before, when first I visited Deep Ghyll, we had found 
it impossible to climb directly upwards from this 
point, and a man was let down by the rope into the 
ghyll. He cut steps up until he had obtained a 
higher level than the waiting others, and then 
induced them to traverse out a bit and jump into 
the snow below. The process was possible only 
with a long rope. Here we could all rest and con- 
template the rock slab opposite which finishes the 
Eobinson Chimney. Forty or fifty feet higher we 
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could see, well marked out by the snow, the upper 
traverse that enables a careful walker to pass up 
Deep Ghyll without any hand-and-foot work. It is 
readily accessible from the Lord's Rake, a few feet 
hijjher than the ordinary entrance to Deep Ghyll, 
and leads at an easy angle to a point in the main 
gully some hundred feet above the second pitch. 

Looking up at the left wall of the Ghyll we could 
see that our slender chimney was but the beginning 
of a long crack that cut obliquely into the wall, and 
curled upwards in a fine sweep of eighty feet 
towards the summit of the Low Man. The curtain 
of rock that closed in the crack on its right hand 
made our next few yards rather troublesome, for it 
encroached on our ledge and rendered the work too 
open. Facework is always more trying than chimney 
climbing, especially when ice is about. But the 
leader's recollection of the ease with which this part 
could be overcome in summer time divested it of all 
its fancied terrors and perhaps of some of its real 
dangers, and he had therefore a better time of it than 
his companions, whose extremities were somewhat 
benumbed by their patient waiting in awkward 
places, and whose activities were confined to their 
vivid imaginations. All actual danger was over 
when a horizontal ledge was reached well above the 
centre-level of the gully, which we followed with 
ease to the broken rocks that almost form a third 
pitch for Deep Ghyll. 

Here the pleasantest way of finishing the day 
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was to cut steps in the snow up the central gully, 
the angle gradually steepening from 35° to 55° at 
the top. That way we therefore took, and were soon 
enjoying the plums. But a rise of a few feet will 
show the Professor's Chimney immediately to the left, 
cutting deeply into the rock between the Scawfell 
Pinnacle on the left and Pisgah on the right, and 
terminating at a fine-looking notch, *The Jordan,' 
in the sky-line. Exactly opposite, on the right-hand 
side of the ghyll, is the Great Chimney, a black 
and formidable square-walled recess crowned by a 
jammed boulder. This was for a long time regarded 
as impossible and scarcely ever attacked, but at last 
it yielded to the combined ingenuity of Messrs. Blake 
and Southall, and has since shown itself to be very 
amenable when approached with due precaution. 

First pitchy New route. — ^The Christmas Day of 
1895 was very windy and cold. Our party had fought 
continually against the weather all the way to Deep 
Ghyll, and inasmuch as we had only the previous day 
arrived at Wastdale our limbs were scarcely fit for 
such a desperate grind. I had the pleasurable 
responsibility of guiding a lady, Mrs. H., who had 
been persuaded to accompany her husband on a 
winter excursion. We had a great deal of very soft 
snow to get through on our way up, and I was look- 
ing forward to a long halt in the lower cave, where 
we should at least be protected from the wind 
and snow. Great was our distress when we 
found the entrance completely blocked up by a huge 

c 2 
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drift. It must have been fully twenty feet deep 
in front of the cave, and the prospect was most dis- 
heartening. In disgust I clambered up the wall 
immediately to the right of the boulder, and at last 
managed to reach the aperture leading into the cave 
from above. It was festooned with huge icicles, and 
at first the entrance looked effectually blocked. 
Smashing down the ice with the energy of despair, 
the tremendous clatter suggesting to my friends that 
of a bull in a hardware shop, I discovered that the 
chimney was only iced at its entrance, and that the 
upper story of the cave could be reached. Some 
of the others quickly followed, and we found ourselves 
in a spacious chamber into which tlie great heap of 
snow had scarcely encroached. This was delightful. 
We threw ourselves into the drift that blocked the 
main entrance, and cut away at it with vigour till at 
last we had tunnelled through to the daylight. The 
biggest man of the party yet remained outside and we 
persuaded him to insert his legs into the aperture. 
Without giving him time to change his mind we seized 
his boots and hauled hard. For one dread moment 
we thought him jammed for ever, but immediately 
afterwards we found ourselves lying on our backs 
in the cave with a yawning opening in the snow- 
drift, the while our massive friend measured his 
diminished circumference with a loop of rope. The 
others then came in and made themselves at home on 
ropes, ice-axes, and other people's cameras. We were 
a party of ten, large enough to be a merry one. 
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Our surroundings were weird and savage, unlike the 
British notions for a Christmas Da)^ but I remember 
that we behaved like civilized people in perhaps one 
respect. We discussed the year's literature. Fancy 
Troglodytes discussing * Trilby ' ! Then it occurred 
to us that our feet were very cold, and that we 
should not have much daylight for climbing if we 
waited longer. Our intention had been to climb 
Deep Ghyll in two separate parties, by the ordinary 
w^ay. But the drift suggested a trial of the crack up 
the left-hand side of the first pitch. The snow would 
serve as a higli take-off, and also a good cushion to 
soften the fall if the leader were destined to fail. 
The first difficulty was to get safely into the crack ; 
then it was found that the holds were very scarce^ 
and the recess somewhat too constricted to allow any 
bracing across from one side to the other. 

Think of a foothold ; double it. Put your whole 
weight on to it as you straighten out. Take away 
the hold you thought of, and you will find yourself 
in a position to repeat the process. In some such 
vague way are very bad bits climbed, and while 
gasping for breath at the top the cUmber usually 
feels that it was the worst place he has ever been in. 
Seriously, however, this route is severe at all times. 
In summer the drift is absent, but with rocks slightly 
wet, as they usually are in that corner, the effort of 
working upwards is extreme. It is probably best to 
keep one's back to the boulder all the way up. 

My section of the party came up first. We were 
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very cold, and some fear that Mrs. H. would have 
frost-bite prompted us to change our minds concern- 
ing Deep Ghyll, and to traverse away to the left 
towards the foot of Steep Ghyll. The others came 
up the pitch by our route, led in good style by 
Mr. H, V. Eeade. They expressed regret at our 
untimely departure, and worked laboriously up the 
ghyll. It was ungenerous of us that evening to gloat 
over the fact that they had had a terribly cold time 
of it higher up. 

Our route out of the ghyll was known to Haskett 
Smith in 1882. It is not often used, and, indeed, in 
winter it offers certain risks of its own. Starting from 
the top of the pitch we bore directly down towards 
the entrance to Lord's Eake, and when within a 
reasonable distance of the snow, jumped down to it, 
sinking in up to our necks. Hurrying down to 
Hollow Stones as fast as our limbs would carry us, 
we endured the pangs of returning circulation in our 
hands and feet, and finished the descent in exhilara- 
tion, and with a sense of having well earned our 
share of the Christmas festivities. 

Second pitch. Variety routes, — A description of 
the direct way over the second pitch is scarcely 
necessary. The leader must start just at the en- 
trance to the cave, and work up the corner to the 
recess between the jammed stone and the cave 
boulder. The holds are minute, and the necessary 
stress on the finger- tips excessive. He should try it 
first when there is snow below him, and with his 
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second arranged to pay out twenty feet of rope from 
the innermost comer of the cave. If the leader is 
destined to slip, it will take place at the point where 
the slope suddenly becomes easier, for then his fingers 
are fatigued, his centre of gravity wants for the 
first time an onward as well as an upward motion, and 
his foothold will fail him at the crisis. Therefore his 
centre of gravity will describe the ordinary parabola 
back into the snow, and the tremendous jerk on the 
rope will make the man wonder whether the remains 
of his centre of gravity are worth retaining. Sup- 
posing that he has safely rounded this awkward 
edge, the utmost caution is necessary for six feet till 
the scree is reached. Then comes the trouble of 
manipulating the rope without shaking down stones 
on the next man who is to pass up. If the leader 
wants the rope to be in actual tension on his 
account, he has a hard task in bracing himself 
firmly without dislodging the scree from under his 
feet. This trouble of course is minimised when good 
firm snow can be cut to supply him a footing. 

On the whole this direct route over the second pitch 
may be regarded as too risky, except under the best 
possible circumstances — such, for example, as existed 
when Kobinson and Creak found the two pitches in 
Deep Ghyll entirely covered with snow, and an easy 
route available straight up the middle from bottom 
to top. Then there was no second pitch ! 

The chimney on the right is excellent, but is not 
a course open to beginners. It is in two parts. At 
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the two places where it must be quitted the route 
lies up the buttress on the left. I recall the remark 
of an unenterprising follower as he looked up at the 
vertical walls above him ; he had been in difficultv 
down below and was inquiring my intentions. His 
patience had been all but exhausted, and he said so, 
adding : * It is not merely steep parts that so upset 
me. They can be borne, but I don't like this infernal 
dangling.* The discussion was diverted into a side 
issue, as to whether the adjective was permissible, but 
in justice to his memory — -he never visited the Lakes 
again — be it said that very few climbers like the 
sensation of suspense. 

The Great Chimney. — The position of this has 
already been defined. Its ascent affords the best 
finish to the Deep Ghyll climb if snow is absent from 
the gully and the screes are wearisome. The aspect 
of the chimney is most forbidding from below, and 
there is probably but one way of vanquishing it. I 
had been told how the first party had proceeded 
up it and had also heard an exaggerated account 
of their defeat at a second attempt. There is much 
likelihood of defeat even when one knows the way, by 
reason of the awkwardness of the corner that needs 
careful negotiation, and I am bound to admit that a 
first ascent rapidly accomplished may help the climber 
very little in his second attempt. At the time of my 
visit the rocks were warm and dry, our party of three 
had just come up Collier's Climb, and were keen on 
completing their knowledge of Scawfell by making 
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for the only chimney with which they were un- 
acquainted. We all gathered together high up in the 
recess, and then, when the rope had been satisfactorily 
arranged for a long run out, I started working up the 
right waU by some small but strong ledges till the 
roof of the cavern was approached. Then it became 
necessary to work out of the cave and round by the 
jammed stone. Just outside was a ledge within 
reach for the hands ; but to work the body up the 
corner so as to kneel on the ledge was very awkward, 
the main trouble arising from the depressing effect of 
the comer of the jammed stone which forced head 
and shoulders almost to the level of one's feet. The 
prayerful attitude realized, I could anchor myself a 
little by looping the rope round a stone in the roof, 
and had then only to stand up and clamber between 
the boulder and the living rock, trusting to footholds 
on the latter. A few feet landed me in safety and the 
others came up like smoke, carrying my cap that the 
gymnastics round the comer had shaken down to them. 
A short scree and a few easy rocks completed the 
gully, which both in regard to the aspect from above 
and to the form of its one great diflSculty reminded us 
of the Shamrock Gully over in Ennerdale. The main 
differences in these two pitches are that the Shamrock 
Gully pitch looks easier but proves to be harder, also 
that it has less cave and more boulder. Neither 
pitch is suitable for beginners. 

By walkhig across to the foot of the lower part 
of Professor's Chimney — a name, by the way, given 
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first to the easy exit on the right of Pisgah — a pitch 
of some severity can be taken or left, as fancy 
dictates. The platform above this pitch leads well 
into the chimney and the climb again gets stiff. A 
direct ascent of the pinnacle is probably feasible 
from this level, but the first thirty feet will need 
the utmost enterprise on the part of the daring 
aspirant to fresh honours in this well-explored 
region. 

The Professor's Chimney. — This looks 
almost as difficult as the Great Chimney opposite, but 
is more a test of style than skill, the only trouble 
being that of loose rocks. Though unworthy of 
perfect confidence at all times, it may become most 
friendly in times of frost ; many loose stones occur 
that can be safely pressed though dangerous to puU, 
so that with a slight modification of style they are 
rendered highly useful. Then of course two loose 
stones may share one's weight when one cannot 
take it. 

The introduction of all this elementary practical 
mountaineering is due to my recollection of a huge 
stone that came away near the top of the Professor's 
Chimney when my party were coming up it. I was 
out of harm's way on the Jordan above, but in 
wrestling with the last part of the chimney, a portion 
that slightly overhangs, the second in the party pulled 
away the rock. It bounded down, ricochetting from 
side to side, and for a moment placed the startled 
climbers in imminent peril. 
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In conclusion, just a word to pedestrians who 
have come out to climb only by telescope. The 
ascent of Scawfell from the Lord's Eake may be 
safely and rapidly accompUshed by following its lead 
past the entrance to Deep Ghyll. 

The best plan is to keep as straight a course on 
the scree as the up-and-down nature of the Rake 
will permit, with the steep rocks immediately on the 
left. A pinnacle is almost at once passed on the 
right that in former times was oft mistaken by the 
unlearned for the great Scawfell Pinnacle, more 
especially because a cairn had been erected on its 
crest as a decoy, by the wily discoverer of the true 
pinnacle. Then it becomes necessary to descend a 
Uttle, taking care not to sUther down to the right 
with the loose (Ubris. After a few yards the slope 
again rises for a while, and an easy gully shortly 
discloses itself on the left, following which the tourist 
will find himself in a few minutes on the stony 
plateau that at an easy incUnation travels away 
westward to Bummoor. In clear weather he will see 
the huge cairn that crowns the top of Scawfell, at a 
slight elevation above the top of the gully, and can 
safely make a bee-line for it. Climbers often descend 
by this route in bad weather when the Broad Stand 
appears to elude their anxious search. 

The quickest way down from Scawfell is to make 
for the head of this gully, and then, instead of 
descending, leave it on the right and follow the edge 
of cUff straight towards the head of Wastwater ; 
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where the edge is deflected to the left, a scree-run 
to the foot of Brown Tongue takes us over rough 
but safe ground to the diminutive footpath that 
starts at the stone wall. It should be learnt first in 
clear weather, if possible, as there is no royal road 
to safety for the befogged novice on the fells. 
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CHAFTER in 

THE BAKERS PBOGBESS AND CEBTAIN SHOBT 

CLIMBS NEAB IT 

The Rake's Progress. — ^This happy title dates 
from about 1881. The Progress is an easy ledge 
leading from the lower end of the Lord's Eake to the 
point where the Mickledore ridge joins the main mass 
of Scawfell. It runs along the base of the vertical 
walls of this mountain, and though at a great elevation 
above the huge Mickledore hollow, is scarcely entitled 
to the thrilling adjective vertigineuse of the French 
climbing vocabulary. Yet it is capable of carrying 
one into the finest situations ; and even the hardened 
expert, with his steady head and well-trained muscles, 
realizes while on it that danger is hovering about him 
at every step, though it does not touch him. Years 
ago I read, in Freshfield's * Italian Alps,' of the Pelmo 
traverse in the Ampezzo Dolomites, and memory 
seized on the Eake's Progress as the nearest approach 
to it that mountain experience had then afforded. Let 
there be no rise on the Mickledore ; make the Pro- 
gress thrice as long, and a little more rakish ; change 
the rock from porphyry to magnesian limestone ; let the 
drop below the ledge be a few hundred feet instead of a 
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few score ; make it necessary to crawl on all fours 
in one or two corners, and the resemblance will be 
perfect ! In a few yards after the preliminary scram- 
ble on to the ledge, the crags are broken on our right 
by the short chimney entrances to Steep Ghyll and 
Moss Ghyll. These cannot be mistaken, inasmuch 
as they mark the last possible points of attack on 
these cliffs for one-half of the traverse. 

Passing the entrance to Moss Ghyll, to which we 
must return for the ascent of this fine gully, a steep 
rise marks the accomplishment of one-third of the 
course. A little further a thin cleft cuts obliquely 
up the cliff towards the left. It is wonderfully 
straight, and the slabs of rock on either side are 
hopelessly smooth. The crack widens higher up, but 
hitherto the terrific simplicity of its lower portion has 
warned off all who have examined it with the view of 
storming this side of Scawfell. Shortly afterwards 
we reach a rectangular recess looking as though it 
had been quarried for a gigantic monolith. Here 
again the impossibility of starting up is manifested at 
a glance, though in the same direction up above the 
recess is so much more deeply cut and the sides so 
much nearer to each other that one's safety is assured 
for the second half of the climb. In this case, how- 
ever, to reach the middle is an accomplishment just 
within the reach of the expert. A few yards further 
along the Progress are two thin cracks uniting at a 
height of twenty feet and leading to a platform ten 
feet higher. Thence a perfectly safe cleft passes 
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directly up for another forty feet, till a grassy ledge, 
clearly visible only when marked by snow, takes one 
easily to the middle of the long chimney. Up the 
chimney is an undertaking well within the powers of 
the average rock-climber, and with the additional 
merit of being perfectly safe for a party of three. 

Such is Collier's Climb, one of the best conceived 
problems of the district and worthy of its discoverer. 
The lower half is undeniably severe ; even the best 
have failed at it, and I propose in a separate section 
to describe an ascent in detail, and to point out the 
method our party adopted to eliminate the risk that 
the climber is popularly supposed to accept as 
inevitable. 

The next halt we make close to the Mickledore, 
within thirty-five feet of the end of the Progress. 
Here a thin cleft, known as Petty's Eift for the last 
twenty years, leads to a square recess ten feet up, and 
marks the start of the North or Penrith Climb up the 
Scawfell crags. These are now only a few score feet 
above us. The illustration facing page 26 shows how 
the upper outline of the cliff and the Mickledore 
ridge approach to within a few feet of each other. 

Having reached the Mickledore ridge it is well 
worth while walking along it to its furthest end, and 
then bearing to the left on to the Pulpit rock, for the 
sake of the fine view of the climbs we have just been 
enumerating. The Eskdale side of Scawfell is termi- 
nated by an abrupt vertical clilT that seemingly offers 
no sort of route for the cragsman. Half way down 
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to the corner of this cliff, a gully cuts deeply into 
the mountain, and passes upwards at an apparent 
angle of 45"^ towards the tops of Moss Ghyll and 
Collier's Climb. 

The gully — Scawfell Chimney or Mickledore 
Chimney, as it is sometimes distinctively called — has 
its own peculiar diflSculties in wet or snowy weather, 
but when at its best it may be attacked by compara- 
tively inexperienced men, if they are properly 
equipped and exercise ordinary precautions. On the 
other hand, the gully represents the drainage channel 
for a considerable area, and is usually wet. 

Undoubtedly the easiest way from Mickledore up 
to the ridge facing us is by the Broad Stand. The 
start is made in the cleft half way between Mickle- 
dore and the foot of Scawfell Chimney. Three short 
pitches, each less than ten feet, take us on to an easy 
slope that can be followed to the upper part of the 
chimney. To keep up between the chimney on our 
left and the steep cliffs to our right is an easy matter 
in clear weather, till Pisgah appears on our right, 
the descent into Deep Ghyll straight in front of us, 
and the cairn-crowned summit of the mountain a 
hundred yards away towards the left. 

This finishes the preliminary survey of the eastern 
face of Scawfell, during the perusal of which the 
reader is recommended to examine the diagram 
facing page 46. 

The Broad Stand. — My first climb in the Lake 
District was up the JJroad Stand. Dr. S. and I had 
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planned a week's walking tour over the Cumberland 
fells, guided by Baddeley and Jenkinson, and igno- 
rant of the existence of any regular rock practice 
hereabouts. We walked up from Langdale one 
Sunday morning in heavy snow to the top of Eossett 
Ghyll, and then studied the guide book for information 
concerning the small tarn that lay a few feet beneath 
us. 'Deep and clear, and good for bathing,' we 
read ; so we bathed. It was long ago, and neither of 
us has bathed during a snowstorm since. Our feet 
got benumbed standing on the snow while we were 
dressing ourselves, and we had much ado to restore 
circulation. Then as the day advanced and the air 
cleared a little, it seemed possible that we might find 
a way up Scawfell Pikes, which, we had read, was the 
highest point in England. With much ploughing 
through soft snow, loaded with heavy knapsacks, 
and supported by but one broken walking stick, we 
reached the topmost cairn in perfect safety and 
realised the height of that Easter ambition. Then it 
was that Dr. S. read aloud to me a thrilling descrip- 
tion of the Mickledore chasm, which presented an 
almost impassable barrier between the Pikes and 
Scawfell, a terrific gap that only hardy cragsmen of 
the dales were accustomed to traverse. The ice-cold 
bath of that Sabbath morn had done much to quench 
our spirit, but we had partially recovered ourselves, 
and a burning desire to scale the majestic peak 
opposite fiamed up in each of us simultaneously, and 
drove us down towards the Pulpit rock that sentinels 
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the Mickledore. The guide-book was not want- 
ing in detail. There were three ways of attacking 
Scawfell from Mickledore ; first the Chimney, then 
Broad Stand, and then the Lord's Rake. I believe 
we guessed the position of the chimney correctly, for 
after all there is something to show for the name ; 
but we were hopelessly at sea with the other two. 
Dr. S. argued that Lord's Eake sounded so much 
worse than Broad Stand that we were bound to go 
for it wherever it might be and however easy its 
aspect. Nobody at home would believe us if we de- 
scribed a Broad Stand as a vertical wall hundreds of 
feet in height, glistening with ice, and guarded above 
by overhanging boulders ready to pulverise the bold 
invader. On the other hand, the Lord's Eake seemed 
remotely to suggest Jacob's Ladder, and offered the 
imagination a goodly choice of adjective and epithet. 
Where, then, was the Lord's Rake ? We had little 
time to consider, and rapidly decided that the Broad 
Stand was away down in Eskdale on the left, and the 
Lord's Rake straight up from Mickledore. Wherein 
we were wrong, as the previous pages may show the 
reader. Then we tried to get up the wall just where 
the Mickledore ridge strikes the cliff, but the cold soon 
drove us to seek some easier start lower on the left. 
Thus it was that fate took us to the actual Broad 
Stand, up which, inexperienced though we were, we 
could scarcely help finding the correct route. Place 
a man at the right starting point, and he will easily 
find the upward line of least resistance, though. not so 
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swiftly as he would trace out the downward line if 
he slipped. 

Twelve yards down from the Mickledore we 
came to a deep recess in the mountain side, large 
enough to penetrate if one is not burdened with 
a knapsack. (A confirmation of the right spot is 
supplied by a thinner crack six feet lower down 
the screes.) Wriggling up into the recess and then 
out on to the sUghtly sloping platform above it was 
a matter of only a few seconds, and we then found 
facing us a wall of from eight to fifteen feet in height 
offering very little hand- or foothold for a direct 
attack. But by descending the sloping grassy ledge 
at its foot we could see some iced ledges (clear rocks 
show the marks of many boots) that suggested the 
circumvention of the difficulty. To these we in turn 
trusted ourselves, and by passing round the some- 
what awkward left-hand corner of the wall we found 
an easy though steep route to its flat top. Then a 
smaller wall of about seven feet barred the way. It 
was easier than the last, though in those days the 
frost had not scooped out the hollow on the edge, 
and by the help of my comrade's shoulders I reached 
the summit. The difficulties were obviously over ; 
we could walk up by the right on to the snow slope, 
above which, as our early inspection from the Pulpit 
rock showed, there was an easy route to the top of 
Scawfell. Unfortunately my friend was not up the 
last step. I could not reciprocate his kindness and 
offer him my shoulders. We had no rope, and the 
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rocks were all glazed. I had not intended to mention 
our ropeless condition, but the truth will out sooner 
or later; neither had we nails in our boots. But 
apparently we had sense enough to reaUze that an 
accident might happen if we tempted Providence 
any further, and with some sorrow we decided to 
descend again. We found our way down the Mickle- 
dore screes and Brown Tongue to Wastdale, and thei e 
learnt that we had tried conclusions with the Broad 
Stand at its worst. We also learnt that from the top 
of the third step which I had reached the route lay 
up the snow slope to the broken rocks, then slightly 
to the left until the easy part of the chimney could 
be looked into, then obliquely up to the right over 
rough ground to the small cairn overlooking Deep 
Ghyll. Many times since then, rattling down the 
Broad Stand when the rocks were dry and our party 
well acquainted with every inch of the ground, have 
we recalled that Easter Sunday and our first essay of 
the Broad Stand. There have also been many occa- 
sions to remember the golden rule in the descent of 
these crags. First find the top of the Scawfell Chim- 
ney ; keep it on the right till its one pitch is just 
below. Then bear to the left down the grassy slope 
and hunt for the notch in the top step of the Broad 
Stand. 

The usual thing in a fog is to find oneself down 
in Eskdale. I remember a photographic friend once 
leaving his camera at the foot of Deep Ghyll while 
he went for an hour's round of Lord's Eake, Scawfell 
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Cairn, and the Broad Stand. The dense mountain 
mists gathered about him at the top, and rendered 
useless his efforts to steer the true course. That night 
he discovered himself at Boot, and three days 
elapsed before he found his camera, suffering from the 
effects of over-exposure as much as himself. 

The North Climb. — ^This starts at the Petty's 
Kift, already referred to on page 31, about twelve 
yards from Mickledore along the Bake's Progress. 
From a distance it looks as though the climb would 
necessarily include the funnel-shaped gully below the 
Progress, and the whole aspect of the work is some- 
what forbidding. Nevertheless the diflSculties are 
concentrated in the first six feet. When once the 
climber can get a foot on to the floor of the little 
square recess, his safety is assured. In the photograph 
facing page 40 the positions of the three members of 
the party indicate suflSciently well the course usually 
taken. The last man is taking off with his left foot, 
and has his right hand at the edge of the recess on 
to which he intends to climb. The face is very ex- 
posed in wintry weather,and several stories are told 
of parties who have suffered here from frostbite. It 
is not a safe place to descend when ice is about the 
rocks. 

The following account of the North or Penrith 
Climb is taken from Mr. C. N. Williamson's article in 
' All the Year Pound.' Introducing, as it does, Mr. 
Seatree's original description, I make no apology for 
quoting it in full : * There is yet another and a more 
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direct way of climbiDg the Scawfell clifls from Mickle- 
dore, which, for want of a better name, we may christen 
the " North Climb." The route is known to very 
few. It was discovered for himself in 1874 by Mr. 
George Seatree. . . . Major Cundill had already 
climbed it in 1869. 

' From the ridge we traversed a ledge of grass- 
covered rock (the Bake's Progress) to the right until 
we reached a detached boulder, stepping upon which 
we were enabled to get handhold of a crevice six or 
seven feet from where we stood. To draw ourselves 
up so as to get our feet upon this was the difficulty. 
There is only one small foothold in that distance, 
and to have slipped here would have precipitated 
the climber many feet below. Having succeeded in 
gaining this foothold, we found ourselves in a small 
rectangular recess with barely room to turn round. 
From here it was necessary to draw ourselves care- 
fully over two other ledges into a small rift in the 
rocks, and then traverse on our hands and knees 
another narrow ledge of almost eight feet to the left, 
which brought us nearly in a line with the Mickledore 
ridge. From here all was comparatively smooth 
sailing. 

' The detached boulder may be identified with 
certainty by noticing that it is embedded in the 
Eake's Progress close to the top of a funnel-shaped 
grassy gully about ten or twelve yards from Mickle- 
dore. None but experienced climbers should 
attempt the North Climb from the Mickledore.' 
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Scawfell Chimney. — ^Not long after our first 
sorry attempt on Broad Stand Dr. S. and I were being 
shown the merits of Gust's gully on Great End as a 
school for step-cutting, by an enthusiastic wielder of 
the ice-axe, Mr. C. G. Monro. Neither of us knew 
much about the subject, but it was pleasant to be well 
instructed, and on reaching the summit of Great End 
we wondered where we could cut steps next. 
Monro suggested an adjournment for lunch at 
Mickledore and a subsequent passage up the doubtless 
snow-filled chimney : to which we all agreed. 

On reaching the chimney, Monro took the lead 
and hopefully ploughed through heavy wet snow as 
a preliminary. Unfortunately, the snow became 
softer and deeper as we advanced, until at last we 
were up to our waists in slush, and wet through. 
The pitch was not very far to seek. We saw long 
dripping icicles barring our direct route onwards. 
Both sides of the gully were heavily glazed with wet 
ice, and we foresaw an anxious time of waiting while 
the leader prospected. At the time we were not aware 
that the usual exit was upon the right-hand side of 
the pitch, by a couple of easy broad ledges. Nor 
could we see that the pitch was in two parts, cave 
upon cave, with a large resting-place between ; for 
the icicles hung in an impenetrable curtain. Monro 
attacked the icicles valiantly. Twice he succeeded 
in working half way up between the centre and left 
wall, but twice he was repulsed vigorously, and 
found himself landed in the snow below. I was 
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getting cold and impatient. Monro was willing to 
take a breathing space. I unroped and made for 
the left wall. Cutting little steps for hands and feet 
in the ice that covered the wall, and using the fingers 
for all they were worth, in some ungainly fashion I 
reached the level of the top of the pitch and 
traversed on to the snow above. The axe had been 
used, I suspect, more like a croquet mallet than any- 
thing else, and introduced its own particular dangers. 
But it was of no consequence, the pitch was climbed, 
and the shivering pair below tried to fling up the 
rope to me. This was a matter of much difficulty, 
placed as we were, but by approaching each other 
as far as we dared, a happy fling brought the end of 
the rope to my hand, and I responded by throwing 
down, to their extreme peril, the ice-axe that they 
needed to effect their ascent. We managed the rest 
badly. My position was insecure in the upper snow 
of the gully, or at any rate it seemed to be so. The 
others were benumbed with cold and wet, unable to 
feel the holds or to rely on getting any help from me. 
We certainly were not a strong party, and there was 
no possibility of mutual aid. The only consolation 
was in the fact that all danger was absent; a fall 
could only result in a plunge into ten feet of soft 
snow, but we never afterwards spoke with pride of 
that afternoon's work. The other two decided to 
give it up, and go down to Mickledore again. My 
own feelings were not consulted, but what matter ? 
The Broad Stand was somewhere about. I might 
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descend that way and shout when in trouble. We 
joined again at Mickledore, and rather gloomily 
glissaded to Hollow Stones. 

That evening at Wastdale we hunted out William- 
son's reference to the Scawfell Chimney. *It is 
impossible to get straight up the chimney, as the way 
is blocked by an overhanging slab, and escape must 
be effected either by the right-hand wall near the 
top, where handhold is miserably inadequate, or by 
the " comer," forty feet up the chimney. The passage 
of the corner is a matter of stride and balance, as 
there is no positive hold for the hands. There is a 
bad drop into the chimney behind, and a slip in 
rounding the corner would end in broken limbs, if 
not a battered skull. A man essaying the corner 
must apply himself like a plaister to an unpleasantly 
projecting rock, and then by shifting the weight 
from one foot to the other (for the legs are stretched 
widely apart) he can creep round.' 

The chimney has not often been climbed by that 
variation of mine since then. In dry weather it is 
perfectly safe to ascend or descend direct by the 
pitch. In the ascent both sides of the gully may be 
used at first ; then comes an awkward crawl over the 
first jammed boulder, into the secondary cave. Then, 
taking care of a few loose stones, another jammed 
boulder forming the roof is overcome — it is only a 
few feet high — and a passage out on the right is made 
possible. A long stretch of scree next fills the bed 
of the gully, the right wall of which is here broken 
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away almost entirely, so that the climber generally 
makes an exit, and passes straight up to the Deep 
GhyU cairn. But a pitch still remains to terminate 
the scree, and must be climbed by him who would 
assure himself of having explored the gully in its 
entirety. 

The Parson's Gully. — An easy way of de- 
scending to upper Eskdale other than by the Mickle- 
dore route was pointed out a few years ago by the 
Eev. T. C. V. Bastow. It is by a short gully with two 
pitches, due south of the summit cairn. When drift 
snow Ues about it, it is generally possible to walk or 
gUssade down the whole length of the gully on to the 
screes below. 
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CHAPTER IV 

M088 OHYLL AND COLLIER'S CLIMB 

M088 Ghyll. — There are accounts of explora- 
tions of this famous gully as far back as 1889. It 
was styled Sweep Ghyll by Mr. R. C. Gilson, partly 
for euphonious grouping with Deep Ghyll and Steep 
GhyU, and partly as a suggestion of the probable 
profession of the first climber. In June 1889 a 
strong set of three managed to penetrate upwards 
into its recesses as far as Tennis Court ledge, 800 
feet above the Rake's Progress, and almost exactly 
halfway from start to finish. Here the explorers 
saw the great jammed boulders apparently barring 
aU further progress, and decided to return the way 
they came. Then, a few days later, another party 
went round to the top of the gully and descended to 
the lower edge of the small scree that so quietly 
terminates the high and difficult last chimney. Here 
they firmly anchored themselves, and let down an 
adventurous member on a long rope. He descended 
in this way as far as the upper portion of the great 
obstacle in the middle of the gully, but saw no 
way whatever for an ascending party to circumvent 
or successfully attack the immense barrier. He 
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apparently realized that the upper chimney could be 
fairly climbed, though of course it would tax the 
resources of the best of cragsmen ; but the jammed 
boulders he judged to be insuperable, and returned 
to tell his companions the melancholy news. They 
left Moss Ghyll with the conviction that it would 
never be climbed, and until December 1892 every- 
one else who came and saw turned back with much 
the same impression. 

On the 27 th of that month Messrs. Collie, 
Hastings, and Eobinson made a determined attack 
on the ghyll. The winter was exceptionally fine and 
the rocks were clean and dry. They easily reached 
the Tennis Court ledge, and thence traversed into 
the gully. Penetrating the cave below the big 
pitch, Dr. Collie, who was leading, climbed up to 
the roof and out by a small window between the 
jammed boulders. Thence, by the ingenious ex- 
pedient of hacking at a thin undercut plate of rock, 
he exposed a small foothold on the wall that enabled 
him to traverse out from the pitch and into a place 
of safety beyond. Thence to the top of the pitch 
was an easy matter, and the remaining members of 
the party quickly followed him. It has since been 
discovered that the hardest part of the gully was 
yet before them. They, however, had practically 
solved the main problem, and were cont^ented to 
work out of the gully by steep ' mantelshelf * 
climbing up to the left. The honour of the first 
strict ascent of Moss Ghyll fell to Dr. Collier a few 
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days later, who climbed the ghyll from beginning to 
end under the impression that the previous party 
had done the same. Dr. CJoUier was accompanied 
by four others, and was emphatic in his opinion that 
the final chimney represented the hardest part of 
the climb. Two days later he took up Professors 
Marshall and Dixon, and from the former I obtained 
suflBcient information to start off one morning on my 
own account to learn for the first time what Moss 
Ghyll was like. 

It was distinctly a day of adventure, and I learnt 
a great deal concerning the ghyll. The passage 
across the Collie step appeared to me the most diffi- 
cult, but the loose slabs over which one has to walk 
adroitly were then covered with fresh snow. The 
famous step was invisible, and I had to stoop and 
scrape in order to determine its exact shape and 
position. At the first attempt on the traverse I 
slipped, and fell into the snow-bed of the gully below. 
The result was scarcely surprising, though emi- 
nently uncomfortable. But the falling was, under 
the circumstances, almost part of the programme, 
and a rope had been fixed in the interior of the 
cavern, passed out through the ' window,' and then 
attached to my waist, to eliminate the danger of 
plunging some 400 feet down to the foot of the 
guUy. The second attempt was successful, though I 
confess to a feeling of lively apprehension as the 
critical point was being passed. 

Thence to the parting of the ways was easy 
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travelling, and an exit was made by the left-hand route. 
I returned two days after to fetch axe and rope, 
that had been left at the big pitch, but it was not 
until th« Whitsuntide of 1896 that a suitable 
opportunity occurred of visiting Moss Ghyll at its 
best, for the purposes of comparison and of explora- 
tion of the direct finish. During that interval the 
climb had been repeated many times, and Moss 
Ghyll was by way of becoming * an easy day for a 
lady.' Hot-headed youths would arrive fresh at 
Wastdale, inquire for the hardest thing about, and 
at the mention of Moss Ghyll would straightway fling 
themselves into the breach and by hook or crook 
wriggle themselves up and out in triumph. Others 
were unsuccessful, and it was always amusing to 
learn where the stupendous difficulty had arisen, 
where no mortal man could have gone further. The 
personal equation was always in evidence, both in 
the actual climbing and in the history thereof. 

My companions at Whitsuntide were Messrs. W. 
Briggs and Greenwood. Neither of them had been 
in the ghyll before, but both were very keen to make 
its acquaintance, though so far as reading could take 
them the smallest details of the climb were perfectly 
well known. We separated off from a larger party on 
the Eake's Progress, and at the entrance to the gully, 
which I have already defined in position, we roped 
up and began the rock climbing at once. There are a 
lew small and stiff pitches that may be taken as they 
come in the first fifty feet of ascent from the Progress ; 
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but we were quite willing to make the usual divergence 
to the right from the entrance to the first cave. This 
led us up easy grass and rock close to the gully, 
which soon dwindled into utter insignificance by 
reason of its right wall being almost entirely cut 
away. Keeping out in the open until the slope 
suddenly steepened, we made a traverse into the 
gully, and walked up the screes until stopped by a 
long and awkward-looking grass-crowned chimney. 
Then we were hemmed in on both sides, and my friends 
were invited to define the nature of the next move. 
They knew something of the locality; we had to 
climb up the right-hand wall on to a level platform 
some eighteen feet higher, and then work back into 
the ghyll by a slightly upward traverse. The platform 
was the well-known Tennis Court ledge, and its 
vertical wall was one of the chief difficulties of former 
days. When in 1893 I had first occasion to climb 
the wall, there was much ice about and it was easiest 
to work some way up the chimney before stepping 
out on to the wall. The second attempt, two days 
later, was in worse circumstances, and I preferred 
working directly upwards to a still higher level before 
diverging. On that occasion it seemed as though 
the simplest plan would have been to avoid the 
Tennis Court ledge altogether and keep to the 
chimney. But Mr. Kempson has since pointed out 
that the grass holds at the top are unreliable except 
when frost holds the earth together. With Briggs 
and Greenwood I should have been loth to leave the 
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Tennis Court unvisited. So we clambered directly 
up to it. The holds in the lower part of the wall 
were slight but very firm. The surface was rough and 
reliable. Two-thirds of the way up we found a 
little spike of rock that offered an admirable hold, 
sufficient to belay the rope safely while rounding the 
top edge of the wall and drawing up on to the platform. 
The others then came up with ease, and we halted a 
moment to look at the view. 

The ledge is scarcely large enough for tennis, 
it might be eight feet long and two or three feet wide ; 
the name is just the overflow of the pretty wit of some 
early explorer. Above us rose threateningly the vertical 
rampart that separates Moss Ghyll and Steep GhylL 
We could see the jammed boulders a little higher up 
in our ghyll. They appear small from Hollow Stones, 
but from our ledge each looked almost as large as a 
church. Wastdale Church we had in mind. The oppo- 
site wall of the ghyll looked hopelessly inaccessible, 
and we were little surprised that so many before us 
had been content to look and return. The traverse 
into the ghyll again was not so easy. If the leader 
slipped it would require clever management of the 
rope on the part of the others to avoid an unwilling 
follow-on, though I believe a party was once tested 
here in that manner — and survived the test. 

It was necessary to pass round a small buttress 
on to the scree bed of the gully. The first two steps 
were upwards, with just a steadying hold above for 
the hands. It was not desirable to keep too high, an 
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unnecessary lengthening of the mauvais pas that 
some climbers recommend. The footholds are not 
perfect; they are large, but slope the wrong way. 
When dry^ the friction is ample to prevent slipping. 
Where the rocks are glazed, as I have good occasion 
to remember, the passage is distinctly dangerous, 
especially Xhh return from the gully to the Tennis 
CJourt ledge. 

Thence, when all had rounded the corner safely, we 
walked up scree into the large cavern formed by the 
two jammed boulders. The one would of itself have 
formed a bridge across the gully, with a recess between 
it and the steep bed of the gully ; the other, which is 
much larger, has fallen on to the first and roofed over 
the recess. When well within the cave we could see 
the * window ' high up between the two boulders, the 
one weak point by which the pitch could be attacked. 
I clambered up the interior of the cave and on to the 
window-sill. One of the others followed me, the third 
staying below to anchor the rope more firmly. From 
the window we could see the smooth steep wall on 
our right by which we were to traverse outwards. A 
couple of feet below our level we could observe that 
the rock formed a sharp horizontal edge six feet long, 
below which it overhung considerably. Just along 
this edge we were preparing to walk, using two steps 
that were sufficiently large for our needs. The first 
was the step cut by Dr. Collie. The second was at 
the further end of the short promenade, and was just 
capable of holding the toes of both boots. Starting 

£ 
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with the right foot on the first step, the further end of 
the second step was taken in a long stride with the left. 
The right was then brought up to it, and the left 
reached round the corner at the end on to a respect- 
able and satisfying foothold. The trick of balancing 
was not very difficult, providing of course that the 
body was kept as nearly as possible vertical. A tumble 
when no snow was about would be painful even with 
a rope to limit its freedom, so we moved with delibe- 
ration and with a due sense of the difficulties of the 
place. After passing the dreaded pas-de-deux, I 
reached in about ten feet of ascent a satisfactory 
recess, where a * belaying pin ' was to be found. It 
is an excellent projection of rock, sometimes over- 
looked by climbers, behind which the rope can be 
slipped, and held with firmness in the event of a fall. 
It is a little awkward for the leader to pass directly up 
into the ghyll again before the second man moves 
away from the window. Such a course would 
require a long rope. Using the belaying pin we found 
that a sixty-feet length of rope was ample for the 
party of three, and no time was lost in unroping or 
readjusting. When our second man reached the pin 
I quitted the recess to make room for him, and 
mounted into the gully while lie played up the last 
man. A few feet of easy scree brought us into the 
large open portion of the ravine which marks the only 
spot where it is possible to break away to the left 
from the gully. The final crags in front rose abruptly 
up for another 200 feet, and were deeply cut by the 
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vertical Collier's Chimney, which starts almost at once 
from our level. The sky line trended downwards by 
the left, so that the open route to the top was not so 
long in point of distance as the other. 

It certainly was easier to work up the wall to 
the left. It rose at a steep angle, and was columnar 
in structure, with long, porphyritic slabs crowned by 
small levels of tufted grass. The leader would often 
be unable to help his followers with the rope, but the 
successive ledges could be so chosen that no great 
distance would exist between the resting-places. 
Such open work is often more trying for the nerves 
than harder chimney climbing, but it is always 
admirable practice when the ledges are reliable. 

I had quitted the gully by this variation three 
years before, and wanted both on my own account 
and that of my friends to work out the alternative 
route. I started up the right wall, at first steadied 
by the left, but soon found myself too far out of 
the chimney to feel at all comfortable. Thirty feet 
up was a jammed stone blocking the narrow way, 
apparently, very efiectually. But we had heard of a 
possible wriggle behind the jammed stone, and with 
a reprehensible lack of daring I made a traverse to 
the chimney again, and began working up it with 
back and knee in the orthodox manner. The 
situation was safe enough, but the effort of lifting 
oneself inch by inch was supremely fatiguing, and 
when I discovered the hole behind the boulder to be 
about half my minimum sectional area I began to 
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regret the scheme. But it was too late to return, and 
with a dread fear of closing up the ' through ' route 
for ever, I straightened out one arm above my head 
and thrust it through the hole. Fortunately I had 
no camera sack to hold me back, a frequent source of 
annoyance in a tight place. Here we were all tra- 
velling light, and I had nothing to thrust through the 
aperture but a limp body that was at every moment 
lessening its rigidity. As soon as both shoulders were 
well in, the rest followed more easily by vigorous 
prisings with the elbows, which are so useful in 
upward thrusting. Dragging myself into a standing 
position on the jammed boulder, I called on the 
others to follow. They chose the outside course, 
making two little ditoura out and back on the 
vertical wall, probably the exact plan adopted by 
Dr. Collier in the first ascent. My position in this 
little * sentry-box ' was secure, and the rope could be 
manipulated with all necessary care till the three of 
us were gathered close together in the tiny recess. 
Then we had a somewhat easier scramble up the 
next vertical portion of the chimney, to pass some 
small jammed stones twenty feet higher. We used 
the same wall and found the footholds in it more 
obviously arranged for our convenience. The 
first climber had surely a bad time of it on this wall, 
seeing that it was all moss-covered, and required an 
immense amount of preliminary clearing before the 
holds could be discerned. But moss has had no 
chance of growing there for the last four years, and we 
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had none to trouble us. A couple of minutes carried 
us from the sentry-box to the top of the next pitch. 
The slope of the ghyll suddenly became easier, scree 
led to a short and easy rock pitch, and then a walk 
to the top brought us in contact with friends and 
the commissariat. 

Collier's Climb. — ^For many years it was 
currently supposed that any attempt to scale the 
precipice between the North Climb at Mickledore 
and Steep Ghyll round by the Pinnacle, ranked the 
daring enthusiast as one quern Detis vult perderCj and, 
moreover, that the gods would not give him the 
chance to finish his undertaking. But with the 
advent of a greater number of experienced climbers, 
coming to Wastdale with recollections of the stupen- 
dous rocks in the Swiss Alps or the Austrian 
Dolomites, a reaction gradually set in. To many 
nothing seemed impossible with a party of three and 
an Alpine rope. But a line must be drawn some- 
where to separate the possible from the impossible, 
and some try to draw it by their own experience. 
These constitute what is called the ultra-gymnastic 
school of climbing. Its members are generally young 
and irresponsible. With years will come a desire to 
depart this life in one piece, after the common joys 
are realized that life is able to offer. The quick- 
burning fever for wild adventure dies away with 
the approach of workable theories of Ufe. It is with 
many the physical concomitant of the perturbed 
mental state of religious worries. Whatever the 
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mental phenomenon may be, I am convinced that 
the physical is vestigial — a trace of our former 
savagery, a suggestion of the lively past, when the 
struggle for existence involved more muscle than mind. 

Wherefore let live the ultra-g}'mnasts, if indeed 
they can pass through their March-madness without 
coming to grief ; nor should we attempt to inoculate 
them with some harmless sport, for the result is to 
render the sport dangerous. 

To return to the separating line that suggested 
this digression. Those who have sought to define 
it theoretically have been of the foolish ones, for it 
has no absolute position for mankind. Each 
individual possesses a line of his own, and at first 
in looking for it he causes it to re-arrange itself. 
What was once impossible for him becomes easy. 
But his search is more rapid than its advance, 
and a time comes when he realizes that he is 
perilously near ; and in wisdom he vows evermore 
to keep at so many feet or centimetres (accord- 
ing to his choice of units) from its nearest point. 
The nearer he habituates himself to approach, the 
oftener does he discover some obvious retreat of his 
line. Those who live far from it find that it can 
narrow its limits. Which things are an allegory, for 
this line is a closed curve and limits us in all direc- 
tions, only one of which leads to rock-climbing. 

Our walk along the foot of the Scawfell wall by 
the Eake's Progess showed three breaks in the clifl* 
after we left Steep Ghyll. The first marked Moss 
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Ghyll, the second a long nameless cleft, the third 
Collier's Climb. The history of Moss Ghyll and its 
gradual yielding to the persistent attacks of active 
parties has been recorded in the preceding section. 
The news of its ascent came as a surprise to all who 
knew the place, so great a surprise that no room was 
left for wonderment when Dr. Collier a few months 
later proved the practicability of his route. But 
whereas Moss Ghyll became popular in a week by 
reason of the writing-up it immediately received. 
Collier's Climb was almost untouched for three years. 
The unknown is always the most terrible, and the 
brief note in the Wastdale climbing book recording 
its first ascent left much to an anxious imagination. 
Queer tales were told round at the inn of men 
who were flung back over the Eake's Progress after 
rising only ten feet. Even Collier was reported to 
have said he never wished to see the place again. I 
candidly admit that there seemed little chance of 
ever getting up such an awful wall. It was not till 
I found myself twenty feet up the crack that the 
attack seemed in the least degree hopeful. 

It was just after Easter in 1896 (April 22), and 
my party had been climbing well on the Screes and 
in Deep Ghyll. The rocks were in marvellously good 
condition, perfectly dry and warm to the touch. 
G. and A. were with me, their last day before returning 
home. I thought it imprudent to take their votes, 
and announced that we were going to look at the 
first part of Collier's Climb, and to ascertain where its 
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difficulty lay. Fortunately they were both sanguine, 
and placed their heads and shoulders at my disposal 
as footholds. We made straight for the right spot 
in an hour and a half of easy going from Wastdale. 
There could be no possible doubt of the place. A thin 
crack rose direct from the Progress, overhanging 
for the first ten feet, then leaning back a trifle 
towards the left. A yard or two to the left of this 
a square corner led directly up so as to join the 
crack just below a thin chimney, that started some 
twenty feet above our heads. To get to this chimney 
was the diificulty. Either the cleft or the corner 
should be taken. Which was the easier ? 

I first tried the cleft, but it overhung so seriously 
that I dared not venture further. Equally futile was 
the attempt up the corner. Was it possible that we 
had mistaken the right take-off? To gain time and 
recover our spirits we walked over to the other side 
of Mickledore and prospected the climb. There could 
be no doubt that I had actually started on the correct 
way. Thirty feet up we could plainly distinguish a 
grassy platform that promised us temporary safety. 
If we could get as high as that we had CoUier's 
authority that the remainder of our chimney offered 
no such diflSculties as those we had overcome. Even 
if it had, we could as a last resource fix an axe in 
the chimney and descend on a doubled rope in the 
usual Alpine fashion. In this manner, assiiring our- 
selves that we had the worst immediately before us, 
we returned with some little courage to the attack. 
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This time we decided to take the corner. A. was to 
stand on a small ledge about a foot above the Progress, 
and brace himself firmly enough to hold my weight, 
G. acted as a sort of flying buttress for his brother, 
and paid out my rope with extreme care. From A.'s 
shoulders I could just reach a high handhold with 
the left. But one grip at that height was useless, as 
the body had to be lifted up on to the rib of rock 
separating the two clefts. A. then padded his head 
with a handkerchief beneath his cap, and begged me 
to stand on it. However steady a young man may 
be, there are times when his friends think him weak 
in the head. Such a time was this, and I anxiouslv 
asked him if he could hold it perfectly still while I 
used it. * You may do anything except waltz on it,' 
was the encouraging rejoinder, and I promptly 
placed my left foot on his parietal. * That's all right,' 
the tough young head called out, * you may stay 
there all day if you like.' This was reassuring, but I 
had come out to climb and meant to move on. Yet for 
the life of me I could not see what to do next. The 
left foot required a lift before the high handhold 
could be utilized, and there was nothing for it to rest 
against except the square corner of the recess. Two 
or three times I tried hard to grip the corner with 
the toe of my boot, but ineffectually. Then A., seeing 
my trouble, reached up a hand and held my boot on an 
infinitesimal ledge. It felt firm, and I trusted to it. 
With the first movement upwards my right hand felt 
a charmingly secure depression in the rib above, and 
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swinging clear from A /s head I dragged up on to the 
buttress and felt that the game was half won already. 
The rib was easy to ascend for a foot or two, till in- 
deed it terminated at the small chimney above. But 
caution was the instinct uppermost in my mind, and 
the climb to the grassy platform above might, in spite 
of appearances, prove nasty. Casting around for some 
means of anchoring on my own rope, I saw that in the 
crack to my right a bunch of small stones were firmly 
jammed, and that daylight could be seen behind them 
down a hole that pointed through to the Progress, 
fifteen feet below. Here was a chance that, if we had 
known of it at first, might have been utilized to con- 
serve our strength and nerve from the start. The 
others were as yet unroped. Calling to them to let go 
the rope, I drew up the free end by my teeth and my 
* unemployed ' hand, and let it fall straight down the 
hole to them. If a fall occurred now in trying the next 
few feet I could only tumble thr -c or f jur yards, and 
should not pass over my friends' heads and the Eake s 
Progress. But the chimney into which a few moves 
brought me was of no high order of difficulty ; the 
situation was certainly a trying one, for a downward 
gaze could only take in the rib of rock immediately 
below and the distant screes 200 feet beyond. I 
flung some loose stones far out into space, and could 
only just hear a faint clatter as they touched the 
scree. Now was the time to appreciate the joy of 
climbing, in perfect health, with perfect weather, and 
in a difficult place without danger, and I secretly 
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laughed as I called to the others that the outlook was 
terribly bad and that our enterprise must be given 
up. But they also laughed, and told me to go higher 
and change my mind, for they knew by the tone that 
my temper was unruffled. A few feet more and I 
drew up to the platform. It was about a yard wide 
and three yards in length, reminding us strongly of 
the Tennis Court ledge, a similar formation half way 
up Moss Ghyll. Between the ledge and the wall rising 
above it a fissure cut down into the mountain. It 
still held some old winter snow, and its depths were 
cold as a refrigerator. Shouting to the others to rope 
up at a distance of thirty feet apart, I sat down on 
the grass with my legs dangling in the frigid fissure, 
bracing myself to stand any jerks that might be given 
to the rope by a sudden slip of the second man at 
the rounding of the rib. G. came up second, using his 
brother's shoulders and head much as I had used them. 
When he reached the ledge he helped me to haul his 
brother. A. was unable to stand on his own head as 
we had done, though we reminded him of Dent's 
famous climber's dream, and he hung on to the rope 
with both hands while we pulled. It must have been 
rather an unpleasant sensation that of swinging away 
from the rocks, but he bore it like a philosopher, and 
caught cleverly on to the rib and so up to us. I 
am afraid our satisfaction was now somewhat 
premature, but we were certain of a safe descent 
whatever the remainder of our climb might involve. 
But there was no sign of failure in store. The chim- 
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neys above us looked steep, but they were deeply 
carved and therefore safe. Also, they cut obliquely 
up the vertical wall, and were not likely to involve 
any inch-by-inch wrestling against gravity. These 
surmises all proved correct, though we were astonished 
at the ease with which the remaining difficulties were 
overcome. It was now two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and we had been half an hour getting up the first 
thirty feet. The remainder only took us an equal 
time, though five times the height and consisting of 
genuine rock-climbing all the way, as the following 
notes testify. 

After a short lunch and a few minutes spent in 
erecting a diminutive cairn, we moved on. Collier 
had climbed into the upper part of the next chimney 
by a traverse of some difficulty from the right. I 
started the same course, but A. had descended a little 
to look up the direct route, and called out that it was 
safer, though perhaps awkward. Therefore we all 
descended and entered the chimney, which is practi- 
cally a continuation of the crack up which our climb 
had started. It sloped slightly to the left, and ofiered 
just a suflSciency of holds, without demoralizing us 
with a superfluity. In fifteen feet its difficulties were 
over, and a few yards higher we reached another 
grassy ledge, more protected than the former but 
giving an equally grand view of the neighbouring 
precipices. There then followed a vertical pitch of 
twelve feet, simple enough with the help of a shoulder 
— or without it, for that matter — and an easy step 
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from the top towards the right led to the beginning 
of the upward grassy traverse that so strikingly marks 
the break in the continuity of direction of Collier's 
Climb. Many people have expressed doubts as to the 
safety of this traverse ; on the other hand, these many 
have not all been there to see. The route is perfectly 
safe ; there are corners on the Eake's Progress that 
are intrinsically as hard, though perhaps the sublime 
situation may have its effect on some susceptible 
organizations. Possibly in wintry weather the tra- 
verse may have its difficulties, but if ever it were 
dangerous the first pitch would be impossible. 

We found the first part of the final chimney 
slightly moist. Probably it is very rarely dry. As the 
diagram facing page 46 indicates, it slopes up towards 
the left, and is very deeply cut. The first piece was 
practically a walk up a steep incline, using tiny ledges 
that were disposed along the slope in the most suitable 
places. It ended with a magnificent pull up with the 
arms over a projecting edge on the left. 

Then came the pleasantest part of the whole, the 
negotiation of twenty-five feet of smooth, slabby rock 
by faith in friction and occasional reference to the 
overhanging side of the gully. Collier had rightly 
made special reference to this part, but to his account 
I should like to add that with dry rock and rough 
garments all will go well. Even a slip on the part 
of the leader will not be serious if he is carefully 
watched and fielded at the bottom of his slide. 

At the finish of this exciting portion we saw the 
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sky-line a few feet in front of us, and with a spurt we 
ran up and reached the summit breathless. 

Since that time I have descended by the same 
route with a different party. We had just come up 
Moss Ghyll, and my two friends were well contented 
with their day's work ; for Moss Ghyll had been the 
limit of their ambition, and thev were willinf? to rest 
contentedly on their laurels. To tackle Collier's 
Climb had never entered their heads before — hke the 
death-dealing pebble for poor Goliath — and they shyly 
suggested that we had climbed enough for one day. 
But with the sense of possession of a trump card up my 
sleeve — that handy rope-hold at the bottom pitch — 
I succeeded in rousing their enthusiasm sufficiently, 
and we started downwards. They were perfectly safe 
men to accompany ; this had been proved in Moss 
Ghyll, and it was perhaps not so very wrong to 
indulge in a harmless exaggeration of the excitement 
that the finish had in store for them. But thev 
climbed extremely well in spite of forebodings, and 
gratified me immensely by agreeing that for beauty 
of surroundings Collier's Climb has no equal in all 
the gullies of the Lake District. The descent was 
rather easier than the ascent — a state of things so 
often experienced in difficult climbing work — and we 
reached the lowest grassy platform in half an hour. 
There we found the little cairn I had erected a few 
months before, and were cheered to see a couple of 
friends approaching from Mickledore to give us any 
necessary aid near the finish. I let down the first 
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man by the rope ; he went well till within ten feet of 
the Progress, and then, slipping away from the hold, 
was left for an uncomfortable moment dangling in 
mid air. Lowered a yard or so his legs were seized 
by the men below and he was pulled to their level in 
safety. Tliere he unroped, and thus also descended 
the second man. But he came on the middle of the 
rope, and before reaching the spot where he was 
destined to quit the rocks he was instructed to slip 
the lower end of the rope through the safety-hole. 
On reaching the Progress he also unroped, and with 
the united strength of the party holding me through 
the jammed stone I also was willing, when my turn 
came, to let myself hang and be lowered gently down 
like a bale of goods into a ship's hold. 

To descend alone, without adventitious aid of this 
kind, it would be better to take to the crack. 
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CHAPTER V 

SCAWFELL PINNACLE 

Ordinary Route. — This magnificent pinnacle 
offers the finest bit of rock scenery in the Scawfell 
massif. It rises up some 600 feet from the foot of 
Lord's Rake in steep and almost unclimbable slabs 
of smooth rock, forming the left-hand boundary of 
Deep Ghyll and the right of Steep Ghyll. The 
latter, and the Professor's Chimney springing up out 
of Deep Ghyll, cut it away to some extent from 
the main mountain mass, from which it is separated 
by a narrow col or gap familiarly known as the 
* Jordan.' Unfortunately this gap is too high, and 
the top of the pinnacle is reached therefrom by a 
couple of minutes' scrambling. If only the gap 
were impossible to reach from above, the climb of 
Scawfell Pinnacle would necessarily involve some 
splendid work, and it could almost claim the suggested 
name of the Little Dru of the Lake District. 

From a higher point of view Mr. Williamson's 
comparison is very apt. *The most conspicuous 
object at the upper part of Deep Ghyll is a pinnacle 
rock with some slight resemblance, from certain 
points of view, to the celebrated Pieter Botte in 
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Mauritius, except that the stone on the top is much 
smaller than the knob which forms the summit of 
the Mauritius mountain. The Deep Ghyll Pinnacle 
is perhaps best named the Scawfell Pillar, for on 
examination it will be found to have several features 
in common with the Ennerdale Pillar. Both have a 
Pisgah rock and a Jordan gap, both have a High and 
a Low Man, and both have a slanting slab in similar 
positions. So inaccessible does the Scawfell Pillar 
appear, that it is probable no one ever thought of 
making an attempt upon it till Mr. W. P. Haskett 
Smith, whose climbs on the Ennerdale Pillar were 
referred to in a previous article, looking at the 
rock with the eye of a genius for climbing, thought 
he could see a way to the top. He made the attempt 
alone in September of this year [1884] and success- 
fully reached the top, being the first man to set foot 
on the summit of this forbidden peak.' 

But the gap can be reached easily from the 
summit of Scawfell. If we walk over to the top .of 
Deep Ghyll we may look across to the pinnacle on 
the right and notice the black cut made by the 
Professor's Chimney that separates it from us. The 
knob of rock to the right of the Jordan gap is 
appropriately called ' Pisgah ' ; it is almost exactly 
of the same height as the cairn on the pinnacle, and 
is barely thirty feet away from it. By rounding 
Pisgah to the right, and carefully skirting the head 
of Moss Ghyll, we reach the Jordan, and find our- 
selves on a narrow ridge with extremely steep 
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plunges on either side. The short climb that faces 
us begins in an awkward way, for we have to get up 
a few feet of overhanging rock before the slope 
eases off, and a slip backwards of an unroped man 
would inevitably result in a fall down the Professor's 
Chimney or down Steep Ghyll. The firmest rope 
anchorage for the leader is at the top of Pisgah, but 
with more to follow him the usual plan is to descend 
to the gap and loop the rope over a large boulder 
that lies on the crest of the col. He need not worry 
about the danger of the pitch if the rocks are in 
good condition. When Haskett Smith first found 
this way up, a few days before he reached the top 
by way of Steep Ghyll, large quantities of moss had 
to be removed, and the finger-holds cleared of earth 
before they could be estimated and safely utilized. 
Not a particle of moss remains here now ; nay, more, 
a decade of gymnasts have removed much rock by 
dint of scraping with their nailed boots, and have 
made obvious the safest route to the summit. 

It starts a yard or two to the right of the gap, 
where a sloping foothold in the overhanging wall 
shows traces of considerable wear and tear. The 
hands can find a sufficient bearing pressure near 
the edge of rock above, but it is unwise to place 
them too high up on the sloping slab. Then, 
straightening out on the foothold for a moment, the 
left hand can find a thin crack good enough for a 
hold while the body is being levered up over the 
awkward edge. Then the crack can be followed up 
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the slab to the left till it ends near a little chimney, 
up which a scramble of six feet brings the climber 
within touch of the cairn. Formerly a small tin 
box held many visiting cards, and an ancient pocket- 
book with the names of the early climbers of the 
pinnacle. It was almost a breach of etiquette to pay 
a call here without leaving a card, but the poUte 
old days are past, and men come and go now without 
this ceremony. A year ago I hunted in vain for the 
box and fancied that some curiosity-monger had 
feloniously appropriated it, but since then I believe 
it has again been seen there. It may easily slip down 
between the loose stones. 

This little climb is dangerous in icy weather, and 
should not then be undertaken. For there is no 
particular fun in it when the rocks are glazed, 
when bare fingers are necessary for the diminished 
holds, and the slow going inevitably involving be- 
numbed hands. 

The long routes up are impossible except when 
conditions are favourable. 

The first long way up the pinnacle was discovered 
in 1884 by Messrs. Haskett Smith and John Eobinson. 
They made the ascent of Steep Ghyll, and then, 
emerging on the right, climbed up a steep arete to 
the pinnacle, where they left their names in a glass 
bottle. Descending again to the upper portion of 
Steep Ghyll, they passed over to the Jordan and so 
out on to the mountain. Three days later both 
reached the pinnacle directly from the Jordan. With 

F 2 
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but slight variations, these were the only ways 
known until 1888. In July of that year a party 
led by Mr. W. Cecil Slingsby succeeded in climbing 
out from the lower part of Steep Ghyll on to the 
north-east face of the pinnacle. By a long and 
difficult chimney in this wall they reached the Low 
Man, as the nearly horizontal crest of the first huge 
buttress is called. Thence a sharp ridge took them 
direct to the final rocks, which were sufficiently 
broken to make the finish easy. This route at once 
commended itself to the better climbers at Wastdale 
as being safe and sound. The rocks throughout are 
excellent, and indeed enthusiasts like to compare the 
finish with the famous ridge of the Eothhorn from 
Zinal. The chief objection to be urged against 
the climb is the exposure to wind and cold. I 
remember once starting up with Eobinson one wet 
day in August. He led as far as the foot of the dif- 
ficult Slingsby Chimney, and then resolutely refused 
to budge an inch further because of the wind, 
which he asseverated would blow us awav to Hollow 
Stones. I am inclined to believe him now, but at 
the time we wrangled all the way down to the Lord's 
Eake, where some damp but enterprising tourist, 
pointing up to the vertical crags down which we had 
been dodging our way, inquired in a feeble tenor 
voice : ' Is there a road up there ? ' 

It was not until December 31, 1893, that I made 
my first complete ascent by this route, accompanied 
by M. and C, the latter leading all the way up. We 
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crossed the foot of Lord's Eake, and made for the 
slight suggestion of a gully that serves to mark the 
beginning of the ordinary Steep Ghyll Climb. It was 
quite easy to follow, and rapidly deepened as we rose. 
In a hundred feet we were in view of the enormous 
cleft of the ghyll, with its black and glistening walls 
apparently almost meeting each other a hundred feet 
over our heads. None of us were attracted by that 
climb, which is never quite free from hazard, and we 
looked about for the spot where our route diverged 
to the right. Here the side of the ghyll was very 
steep for thirty or forty feet up, but was cut about 
by ledges and clefts quite good enough for us to 
mount the wall safely. Then we bore up a little 
towards the left, so as to approach the smooth outer 
face of the Low Man. Advance was only possible in 
one direction, our course taking us out on a nose 
or pinnacle of rock separated from the main mass by 
a deep fissure. 

The position was very exposed. It could only 
be approached from one direction, that of Steep 
Ghyll. A glance down the fissure beneath us 
revealed the lower half of the tremendous wall to 
which we were clinging, and though we had plenty 
of room to sit down and rest ourselves, there was a 
sense of coming peril in the next move. The illustra- 
tion facing page 66, taken of the wall from the Lord's 
Bake ridge, shows the pinnacle and the fissure that 
partially separates it from the face. Standing on the 
highest available point, C. had next to draw himself 
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up on to the little shelf by means of the smallest of 
holds and the use of his knees. We were able to 
guard against his slipping back, and were glad to see 
him clamber up easily to the beginning of the Slingsby 
Chimney. This begins very awkwardly ; it would be 
proof of unusual agility and nerve for the leader here 
to manage the first six feet without assistance from 
below. But an unaided ascent is not impossible, and 
careful examination will generally cause the climber 
to discount much of the terror that he is pretty sure 
to have invested in the spot after reading the early 
literature of the subject. We hoisted C. up on our 
shoulders ; without hesitation he crept well i/ito the 
crack vertically above our heads, and wriggled his 
way out of sight. Wlien we had paid out forty feet 
of rope, he shouted out to M. to advance, and I was 
left to speculate on a possible variation of the ascent 
by the left of the chimney. In due course M. was 
firmly fixed, and my turn came. The steepness of 
the first fifteen feet was rather appalling, but it was 
so simple a matter to wedge firmly into the chimney 
that there was no sense of insecurity. After the 
vertical bit, the chimney sloped back at an easier 
angle, and though some distance had to be climbed 
before a man might be of much help to those behind 
he w^ould be perfectly capable of looking after him- 
self. When we reached this level the aspect of 
the remaining rocks was very much less threatening. 
It was still a matter of hand-and-foot work, but we 
could all forge aliead together instead of moving one at 
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a time. The slope eased off again when we reached 
the Low Man, and by preference we kept to the 
ridge on the right as much as we could. This was 
for the sensational view down into Deep Ghyll, 
though that day we saw little but the rolling mist 
above and below us. The rock was firm and rough 
to the touch, and we could well appreciate the com- 
parison with the best parts of the Zinal Eothhorn. 
Leslie Stephen's frontispiece in the ' Playground of 
Europe ' might have been drawn on our ridge. There 
was a sense of perfect security out there as we sat 
astride the sharp ridge or clasped the huge blocks 
with a fraternal embrace. My only regret was that 
the arete was all too short — we arrived at the 
pinnacle much too soon. I proposed to descend to 
the Jordan and down by Professor's Chimney, but 
my companions pointed out that the latter would be 
damp and rickety, and such a change from our 
recent sport that we could get little fun out of it. I 
reluctantly yielded to the vote of the majority and 
went off to a halting -place in the hollow at the head 
of the Moss Ghyll variation exit. 

Scawfell Pinnacle, Deep Ghyll route. — 

In April 1893 a strong party led by the brothers 
Hopkinson found a way down the outside face of the 
Scawfell Pinnacle, to a point on the ridge within a 
hundred feet of the first pitch in the Deep Ghyll. 
There they built what is now known as the Hopkin- 
sons' cairn. Another section of their party worked 
up the left wall of the ghyll from the second pitch, 
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and reached the main north arete about sixty feet 
above the cairn. They were apparently unable to 
force a way directly up the ridge, and managed 
instead to descend it for a few yards and join the 
others, theh to climb up the face of the Low Man by 
the route their friends had designed on the east side 
of the arete. 

They thus succeeded in reaching the summit of 
the pinnacle from Deep Ghyll, and an examination of 
the illustration facing page 78 of the great wall that 
they climbed will prove that the performance was 
an unusually brilliant one. (The photograph shows 
the north ridge twenty feet to the left of the leader, 
who is about forty feet above the second man.) 

Very little was generally known of that day's 
work, the note in the Wastdale climbing book being 
of the briefest description ; and it cannot be counted 
unto me for originality that in a climb made in 1896 
that was intended as a repetition of the above our 
party left the older route at a point eighty feet up 
the Deep Ghyll wall, and reached the Low Man by a 
new line of advance. 

We were a party of three. Messrs. George and 
Ashley Abraham were very keen on trying the new 
route, and equally anxious to get some good photo- 
graphs of the great wall. We climbed up the first 
pitch in Deep Ghyll by the crack on the left, and 
took the second in the ordinary way. Just where 
the traverse commences fifteen feet above the top of 
the central obstacle, a crack starts up the left wall. 
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with a prominent jammed block guarding its en- 
trance. Traversing over a leaf of rock on to the 
jammed stone, I was steadied for the first twenty feet 
of ascent by the rope, and could not have come to 
much harm in the event of a slip. But there was 
scanty room for a second, and I was compelled to 
rise with an ever lengthening rope below me. The 
crack was followed closely, though it soon became so 
thin and so erect that there was nothing to do but 
keep on the face of the mountain just to its left, 
every now and then gripping its sharp edge for hand- 
hold. It seemed to be a virgin climb, though this 
part had really been visited two or three times 
^before. Stones had to be flung down, and grit 
scraped from the tiny ledges. But on the whole that 
first sixty feet was not very diflBcult, though markedly 
sensational, and I went on slowly to a little niche in 
the wall. 

The eighty-feet length of rope just reached to 
the crack from which the start was made, and getting 
George to tie himself on at the lower extremity, 1 
mounted to a higher and larger niche while he 
cautiously cUmbed up the crack. The situation was 
very novel. Some may remember the firma loca in 
Sanger Davies' account of the Croda da Lago. This 
grass-floored hermitage of mine was truly a Jirma 
locaj and sitting down comfortably in it I took out 
a biscuit from my pocket and tried to realize all the 

view. 

It was every bit as appalling as a Dolomite 
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climb. Direct progress upwards seemed quite im- 
possible ; a feasible traverse over some badly-sloping 
moss-covered ledges to the right led to the sky-line 
at a spot where the arete made a vertical spring 
upwards for forty feet. A descent would have been 
seriously difficult, but it was the one thing we did 
not want. I could hear another climbing party 
finishing an ascent of the pinnacle by the ordinary 
route, their voices echoing down the ghyll and 
cheering me with a sense of neighbourUness. George 
and Ashley were holding an animated discussion 
below on the subject of photography. The light was 
excellent, and our positions most artistic. The 
cameras were left in the cave at the foot of the 
ghyll. Ashley was afraid I meant to go up without 
him ; but his professional instinct got the better 
of his desire to climb, and, shouting out to us to 
stay where we were for five minutes, he ran round 
to the high-level traverse on the other side of the 
ghyll, and down the Lord's Rake to the cavern. 

George had the tripod screw and could not hand 
it to his brother ; so, asking me to hold him firmly 
with the rope, he practised throwing stones across 
the gully to the traverse. Then, tying the screw to a 
stone, he managed to project this over successfully. 
We composed our limbs to a photographic quiescence. 
Ashley had a splendid wide-angle lens, which from 
his elevated position on the traverse opposite could 
take in 400 feet of the cliff, showing the entire route 
to the summit. It was his turn to take the lead. 
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* Mr. Jones ! I can't see you, your clothes are so 
dark/ I apologized. * Will you step out a foot or 
two from that hole ? * I was in a cheerful mood and 
ready to oblige a friend, but the platform was 
scarcely two feet square, and to acquiesce was to step 
out a few hundred feet into Deep Ghyll. For this I 
had not made adequate preparation and told him so. 

• Well, will you take off your coat ? ' That I could 
do with pleasure, and for a while his instructions 
were levelled at George. 

He was in an awkward place and was much 
cramped in ensuring safety, but Ashley was dissatis- 
fied and insisted on his lifting the left leg. This gave 
him no foothold to speak of, but in the cause of 
photography he had been trained to manage without 
such adventitious aids. He grumbled a little at the 
inconvenience but obeyed, resolving that if he were 
living when the next sUde was to be exposed he 
himself would be the manipulator and his brother the 
centre of the picture. The ghyll had become rather 
gloomy and we had a lengthy exposure. I was glad 
to slip on my Norfolk again and draw in the rope for 
George's ascent. When he reached the smaller 
platform just below me, we tried the traverse over 
the slabs to the north ridge, and found that it went 
well enough. We were delighted to find traces of the 
previous party on the rocks at the corner. They 
were made by the Hopkinsons three years before 
(April 2, 1893) in their attempt to mount by the 
ridge. Their cairn was fifty feet further down, and 
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we now had the satisfaction of seeing for ourselves 
how to connect the Hopkinson cairn directly with 
Deep GhyU. 

Then came the question of getting our third man 
up. We tried to throw the rope-end to him, but it 
persisted in clinging to the face vertically below us 
and would not be caught. I had to return to the 
firma loca and throw the rope from there. Ashley now 
reached it safely, tied himself on, and hastened up to 
our level, having left his camera on the traverse 
below. In this way we found ourselves together 
again, on the comer of the arete. Tlie others fixed 
themselves to a little belaying-pin while I attempted 
to swarm up the vertical corner. A couple of feet 
above their heads I found that the only available 
holds were sloping the wrong way. They could be 
easily reached, but were unsafe for hauling, and after 
clinging for some minutes without advancing an inch 
I was compelled to descend and reconsider the 
problem. I thought of Andrea del Sarto : 

Ah ! but a man's reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what's a Heaven for ? 

and wondered whether Browning meant this to apply 
to the crests of climbing-pitches as well as to other 
objects in life. 

At the time we did not know the exact history of 
the early attempts on the arete. As far as we could 
judge our corner might be inaccessible except with 
the help of a rope fixed above us. Certainly the 
scoring of bootnails on the face was scanty. The 
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earlier party three years before might have planned 
to avoid the bad bit. With doubts like these, I craved 
permission to look up a chimney on the Deep Ghyll 
side of the ridge. The other party of climbers had 
now reached the top of the ghyll, and were watching 
our manoeuvres with interest. Seeing my hesitation 
they called out to inquire whether we should like a 
rope from the Low Man. We were grateful for the 
suggestion, but there was no peril in pur position, and 
we asked them to wait for a while at the top of the 
gully, and see the issue of our next attempt upwards. 
Then, traversing over a buttress, I looked up and down 
the chimney. 

It was what is generally called hopeless. To speak 
definitely, it was much worse than the arete, and 
seeing no alternative I returned to the corner and 
prepared for another attempt. This time Ashley gave 
me a shoulder at a slightly lower level on the ghyll 
side of the ridge. A trying drag upwards with very 
scanty fingerholds brought my knees on to a satisfy- 
ing hollow in a little ledge, and steadied by the two 
side faces of the sloping slab I stepped up and on to 
it. The cheers of the observing party told us that 
our mauvais pas was practically overcome. The other 
two men came up with a little assistance from the 
rope, and we cleared away the loose stones from our 
platform. It shelved badly downwards and ofiered 
no guarantee of safety in case I fell from the next 
vertical bit. But George sturdily rammed his brother 
close against the wall and intimated that the two 
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would accept the responsibility of fielding me if 
necessary. I mounted their shoulders, and reached 
up at arms' length to a sharp and firm edge of rock. 
A preliminary grind of my boot into a shoulder-blade 
and then a clear swing out on the arms, a desperate 
pull-up with knees and toes vainly seeking support, 
and at last the upper shelf was mounted. But we 
were all breathless. 

The lower edge of the broken crest of rock that 
marks the Low Man was now close at hand. Close 
by was the fine cairn built when the pinnacle was 
first climbed from Lord's Bake. A few yards off to 
the east the edge of the cliff was cut by the top of 
Slingsby's Chimney, and before us remained the 
magnificent ridge up to the summit. 

Boot scratches were now numerous, both along 
the ridge and by the left. We took the finish hand 
over hand, and reached the pinnacle cairn in five 
minutes. Our time up from Lord's Kake had been 
slow — something like four hours — ^but much had been 
spent with photography and in reconnoitring. Ano- 
ther day we might manage in less than half the time. 

A party of three should have 150 feet of rope, or 
else our awkward tactics in letting the rope down to 
the ghyll would have to be repeated. Perhaps the 
long run out for the leader will prevent this route 
ever becoming popular. It is a great pity that there 
is no resting-place half way up the wall. With icy 
conditions it would be criminal to attempt the open 
face. Yet the climb is one of the very best in the 



Ascent of Scawfell Pinnacle from Deep Ghyll. 
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district, and I shall always look back with pleasure 
to my first introduction to this side of Scawfell 
Pinnacle. 

We hurried down Deep Ghyll by the traverse 
above both pitches. One of us rushed down too 
jubilantly, and ill repaid the kindly attention of the 
other party, now below us, by a profuse shower of 
stones. With thoughts of all the possible conse- 
quences of this indiscretion, we picked up our 
cameras and strode more sedately down to the others 
and to Wastdale. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

GREAT END AND ITS GULLIES 

As we walk up towards the Styhead Pass from 
Wastdale we may see well in front of us the long ridge 
of the Pikes monopolizing a goodly portion of the 
sky-line. The high dependence at the head of the 
valley we are skirting is Great End, a reasonable 
enough name for the north-east head of the range. 
It sends down a buttress towards the Styhead Pass 
that, at a closer view, is shown to be well separated 
from the main mass by a deep gully of some 
architectural merit. This is Skew GhyU. It twists its 
way up to the ndge, and offers a pleasant variation 
route over to Sprinkling Tarn, whence a steep rise 
brings the tourist to the Esk Hause, the lowest point 
between Great End and Bowfell. The climber's 
interest will be concentrated in the view of the 
long northern face of Great End, well seen from 
Sprinkling Tarn, and his experienced eye will notice 
at once that the face is marked by various gullies 
that invite approach. The whole ground has been 
thoroughly well examined from time to time, with the 
result that several gullies which from below or 
above appear to promise continuous climbing have 
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proved to be deceptive in this respect. Yet there 
remain two that are always interesting, and a third 
that is at any rate popular as a winter course. 

Seen from the tarn there are two guUies that cut 
the full height of the precipice from top to bottom. 
The lines of fresh scree that trail down from their 
lower ends show up plainly on the older debris 
that marks the decay of this mountain wall. They 
both slope downwards towards the left when seen 
from this point, and are both obviously provided 
with variation exits at their upper extremities. That 
to the left was formerly called Eobinson's Gully, but is 
now generally known as the South-east Gully. There 
has always been a lack of originality in the nomencla- 
ture of such places, and with several routes on the 
same mountain the christener's wits seem driven to 
all the points of the compass. The second gully is a 
hundred yards to the right of the first, and has long 
been known as the Great End Central Gully. It 
divides half way up into two well-marked portions, 
the right-hand route constituting the main bed of 
the gully, and terminating at a huge notch in the 
sky-line. The left-hand branch as seen from below 
appears to terminate blindly in the face, but actually 
it leads to a deep and narrow chimney cutting into 
the top wall within a hundred feet of the main gully. 
Far away to the right, where the cliff has shrunk 
to but one-third of its full height at the Central Gully, 
a black cleft may be descried that leads from scree 
to sky-line. This is Cust's Gully, indifferent as a 

G 
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summer climb, but always beautiful in the richness 
of its rock scenery, and especially interesting in 
winter, when drift snow offets a royal road to the 
top. Every one has a kind word for Gust's Gully. 
It is only called the Cussed gully by ignorant novices 
who inquire whether Skew of Skew Ghyll fame was 
a member of the Alpine Club. When it is marked 
out by snow we may from the path just distinguish 
the great rock bridge or natural arch across the 
upper part of the cleft. 

Great End Central Gully. — This wonderful 
ravine offers some special feature every winter. Its 
individuality changes so completely under the mask of 
snow, or ice, or rain, that an attempt to describe the 
gully by an account of any one expedition must of 
necessity be only partially successful. 

One fine winter morning a year or so ago we had 
a large party at Wastdale, and for once in a way were 
all of the same mind as to our day's plans. The walk 
up towards the Styhead Pass — the Schweinhauskopf- 
joch of the Swiss travellers among us — would just 
suit our conversationally- minded fraternity, to whom 
Brown Tongue or the Pillar Fell or the Gable-end 
offered gradients too steep for words. We sallied forth 
from the inn with many axes and great lengths of rope, 
and lazily worked our way along the valley. The lower 
path, entirely obUterated by the snow, took us across 
the stream to the right on to the low slopes of Ling- 
mell. Piers Ghyll stream was crossed without notice, 
for here the gorge is not at all in evidence and requires 
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closer examination to reveal its magnificence. Then, 
rising a few feet, we crossed the hollow of Grainy 
Ghyll and made towards Spout Head and Skew Ghyll. 
The snow gave us some glorious effects on the hills 
around. The Mosedale amphitheatre of noble moun- 
tains towered above Wastdale, and mutely questioned 
us as to the accuracy of the surveyors who could 
give them not even three thousand feet of elevation 
above us. Nowadays theodolites are taken to the 
mountains and misused with great effect ; why should 
not the Pillar and Eed Pike benefit similaiiy to the 
extent of a thousand feet or so ? There above us on 
our left was Great Gable, a white pyramid cutting 
into a dark sky, at least ten thousand feet of mountain 
beauty between us and its snowy crest. Who could 
believe that the summit was only 2,900 feet above 
sea level? But the engineer among us calmly 
reminded me of an interesting aneroid observation I 
had once taken of the top of Moss Ghyll on Scawfell, 
making it a hundred feet higher than Scawfell itself. 
Was I to rank myself as a truthful scientist and be 
contented with the ordnance survey records, or as 
an artist who should represent heights, shapes, and 
colours as his imperfect senses make them ? We 
closed the discussion in favour of the artist and then 
sloped (without slang) up to Skew Ghyll. 

This was in splendid condition ; the snow was 
deep and hard, and out of sheer pleasure in step* 
cutting, three or four enthusiasts carved their own 
staircases up through the * narrows ' and away 

6 *2 
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towards the little pass above us. It was to be noticed 
that the steps gradually converged to one line as 
the leaders felt their muscles 'wearying, and they were 
-willing to fall in with the caravan now traiUng up 
in single file like the elements of a kite's tail. At the 
top of our little pass we could see straight down 
Borrowdale. Skiddaw and Blencathara formed the 
distant background. Derwent-water reflected a dark 
sky, and by contrast with its snowy shores looked of 
an inky blackness. Styhead Tarn was not very beau- 
tiful ; ice had formed on it a week before, but had 
since been broken up by the wind, and the great 
flakes of crystal unevenly crusted with drift snow 
gave a sense of roughness and of incompleteness out 
of keeping with the finished beauty of the sur- 
roundings. 

We stayed up here for a few minutes, and then 
contoured along the side of Great End in the direction 
of Esk Hause. The ground was rough ; here and 
there the snow required cutting. But no difficulties 
were met with until the narrow entrance to the Cen- 
tral Gully suddenly disclosed itself in the precipitous 
wall on our right. The gully points down towards 
the eastern corner of Sprinkling Tarn. It begins 
where the clifi* stands nearest to the Esk Hause path, 
and is not to be mistaken for the South-east Gully 
that points directly towards the sharp bend in the 
little stream rattling down to Borrowdale. 

At the entrance to our climb we stopped to 
consider the question of roping up. * Union is 
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strength ' only within certain narrow limits, when 
the bond of union is an Alpine rope. It often 
involves loss of time. 

Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone, 

and his speed is inversely proportional to the number 
of his followers. We decided to split up into three 
equal parties of four, my men to lead up the main 
gully, the engineer to convey the second set up the 
middle course, and the more substantial residue to 
bear to the left. 

Our work was easy at the outset. The gully 
was narrow and steep, but the snow was good, and 
small ledges on either side were utilized whenever 
the little icicle- clad pitches were too shppery for 
direct attack. Where the gully widened a little we 
could see the first serious obstacle in front of us— a 
vertical wall with a ragged ice-curtain flung over it 
in a most artistic way. It would perhaps have been 
possible to cut directly upwards, but the crowd of eager 
climbers behind could not be expected to fight against 
frostbite for an hour or so while the leader amused 
himself, and the obvious method of circumventing the 
diflSculty had its own merits. The right waU slightly 
overhung ; close below was a glazed rib of rock lead- 
ing up at an easy angle to the top of the pitch. 

Steadying myself against the wall, I started cut- 
ting sUght steps up the thin ice on the rock, keeping 
as near to the corner as possible. Now and again 
the foothold felt insecure, but for the most part the 
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ascent was safe, with slight probability of a slip 
into the snow below. The second man followed 
close up, and steadied my feet occasionally with an 
ice-axe. Then came a more gentle snow-slope, up 
which we could kick steps without effort ; and while 
the second party were busy with the diflSculties that 
we had just overcome, we reached the second pitch 
and hastened to leave it behind us. This was rather 
a harder task than we had yet undertaken. The 
gully was more open and its ice covering less exten- 
sive, but the pitch was higher and involved our 
climbing up to the centre from the right-hand wall, so 
as to reach the base of the big boulder that crowns 
the pitch. All this would have been easy with the 
rocks clear and dry, but we had to make our footholds 
on the flimsiest rags of ice, and the traverse to the 
middle demanded some long stepping with scarcely 
a hand to steady. On reaching the boulder I was 
compelled to crawl on all-fours round its front to the 
slope on the left-hand side of the gully, and then by 
cutting a dozen steps or so in the hard snow found 
myself in the wide part of the gully at the foot of the 
great divide. The others of my party followed on 
rapidly, and we shouted adieu to our companions 
beneath. 

Here we had the finest view of the climb. 
Below, the beauties of the two pitches were greatly 
increased by our own elevation. They looked very 
difficult, and the picture offered its living element in 
the cautiously advancing parties now just in the 
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interesting part of the climb. Above us rose the 
huge buttress that divides the gully, and on either 
side the most fantastic drapery of ice well-nigh 
frightened us with its appearance of impregnability. 
We advanced carefully up to the right, congratula- 
ting ourselves on having taken the lead, for our 
friends were not pleased with the battery of hard 
chips of snow that our step-cutting gave them. The 
buttress was rounded, and we gained a full view of 
the troubles in store for us. Immediately on our left 
a smooth rock-shoot led straight up to the top of the 
buttress. Between the vertical pillar on the right of 
this shoot and the opposite side of the gully rose a 
sheer wall of ice, like a frozen waterfall twenty-five 
feet in height. So far as we could see at first, there 
was no chance of forcing a quick way up this 
obstacle, and it was obvious that slowness would 
introduce the risk of frostbite. During the previous 
summer my fingers had been rather badly frostbitten 
in the Alps, and there was some chance of their 
still manifesting a susceptibility to cold. We almost 
turned back to follow our friends up another way ; 
we could trust each other to exaggerate the terrors 
of this bit, which honestly enough was a trifle too 
stiff for a cold winter day. But while mentally 
framing an excuse for the return, I had advanced up 
to the left-hand edge of the ' ice fall,' and started the 
ascent of its spiky edging of rock. From below the 
spikes had appeared fragile and untrustworthy. 
Actually they were too well frozen into place to 
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become detached with one's cautious drag. This 
discovery altered the prospect for us all, and the 
chilly watchers below warmed up with the returning 
enthusiasm. In fact they needed reminding that I 
might yet come down suddenly to their level and 
sweep them off their feet unless they were prepared 
to receive me. Wlien ten feet up, the axe was called 
into requisition to cut a few steps in the fall itself. 
These were useful just so long as the left hand could 
utiUse the rocks, but they tended to carry me away 
from my comparatively safe corner, and I soon 
decided to keep away from the fall as far as possible. 
The comer where the gully sloped back was very 
exciting, for implicit trust was reposed in the 
benumbed left hand that had been thrust, well gloved, 
into a thin and icy crack in the wall, and held there 
by frost and friction. It offered no sensation either 
of security or of danger, but it could riot very well 
slip out, and we hoped for the best. A few moments' 
struggling landed me safely on the steep slope above 
the pitch, and a vigorous handling of the ice-axe on 
the bed of the gully fully restored circulation to my 
hands. Then followed my cold companions, who had 
been shivering spectators for a long twenty minutes. 
They were thus handicapped from the outset, and 
found the pitch very severe, notwithstanding the 
gentle suggestion of safety that the rope offered. 

We had some careful work still before us. The 
bed of the gully led steeply up to another large 
and slightly overhanging boulder that blocked the 
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direct route, and our only possible method of getting 
above it was to cut steps away on the right, trusting 
to sundry very insecure grass holds. But these were 
much better than usual by reason of the frost. In 
fact the whole climb is perfectly sound in winter, 
though rendered very difficult. In summer it is often 
easy but dangerous. 

From the steep right-hand side of the gully we 
could traverse with care to the main bed again, just 
above the boulder ; whence to the top of the gully, 
looking from here like an Alpine pass, was a broad 
stretch 6f unspotted snow.. There we joined the 
second party, who had come by the steep grass 
ledges of the central route. Their labours had 
been great — or else, indeed, they would easily have 
managed to get ahead of us — ^but not so much 
from the intrinsic difficulty of their route as from 
the need of continual caution in the more open 
portions of the chmb. They had reached a ledge 
that overlooked the right branch, and were pro- 
posing to descend to our snow slope and cut steps up 
with us. We were nothing loth to give them a 
chance of showing their skill with the axe, and 
for a while halted to enjoy the grand prospect 
behind us, looking straight away towards Sprinkling 
Tarn and Borrowdale. But we found ourselves fre- 
quently buffeted by strong gusts of wind that swept 
furiously down the gully. The whirling snow at the 
little colj now so near, warned us of an approaching 
tourmente on the ridge. Our section soon decided 
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to start again, and just below a small cornice that 
crowned the gully we forged ahead, and plunged 
through the powdery fringe of overhanging snow. 
We sank in up to our waists, and had to wrestle 
mightily against the hurricane to find a firm footing 
on the wind-swept rocks beyond. It was no 
joke standing about there with the sharp, cold, drift 
snow from the Pikes blowing into our smarting faces. 
We could not hear ourselves speak, it was almost 
impossible to see the correct course ; but there were 
two or three among us well acquainted with this 
ridge in its bitterest moods, and to these the others 
trusted. We floundered down to the right towards 
Esk Hause across the wilderness of blocks strewn 
over the great plateau, and in a hundred yards 
came to a boulder large enough to possess a lee 
side of its own. Here we halted for a chilly half- 
hour, waiting for the third section to arrive. I 
possessed their luncheon in my knapsack, a most 
regrettable circumstance from our point of view, in- 
asmuch as it tied us to Great End, so long as it pleased 
them to amuse themselves down there on the leeside 
of the mountain. We quickly demolished our own 
share of the provisions, and with an unselfishness 
rarely present in the great latterday mountaineering 
expeditions, decided to leave them a few sandwiches 
and to cloy the hungry edge of our remaining appetites 
with tobacco. We were not all smokers, but every- 
body present assisted in lighting the first pipe, such a 
labour was it to keep a match burning. We waited 
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there in a close bundle until our feet were half frozen 
and our faces stiff with icicles. Then we became 
rather nervous about our missing friends, and debated 
whether they meant to reach the top that day, or 
whether they had turned their backs to the lunch and 
made for Sprinkling Tarn. The latter course seemed 
at once the most expedient for them and the most 
convenient for us, and gladly we acted on this 
assumption. It was just as well we did so, for the 
frost had sharply nipped some of us, and it was long 
before my heels gave me any sensation but that of 
a pair of snowballs in my boots. We slung round the 
Esk Hause, and had some fine glissading to the 
hollow of the hill below the crags. 

When well opposite our climb at the point whence 
we had started some five hours earlier, our united 
shouting brought back an answering call from the 
gully. Soon we could see the burly form of their 
greatest member slowly descending the crags at about 
the same spot where we had long before left him. 
Having distinguished him as a preliminary landmark 
easy of recognition, the three others were one by one 
made out. We were relieved to observe that they were 
all coming down in a normal condition ; no broken 
limb or sprained ankle had occurred to spoil their plea- 
sure and stop their climbing. After a few minutes' 
waiting we learnt their story. The left-hand route had 
begun in a vertical ice-sheet twenty feet high that 
took them two hours to surmount. Then, when with 
sighs of relief, or hyperbolic language, or eloquent 
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silence, that marked each individual's satisfaction at 
the happy completion of a difficult pitch, they had 
cut their way over the edge of this wall and rounded 
the traverse that dominated it, they were aghast to meet 
a wall of ice in every respect similar to the first, but 
magnified ! This was heart-breaking, but they made 
a bold bid for success, and started afresh on the new 
task. But the daylight was already within an hour 
of vanishing, and a night on those rocks would have 
been too much for even the sturdiest of them. 

So with a wisdom not often met with in such cases 
where an element of competition enters into the day's 
work, they resolved to retire and join us below. 
There we met again, and they received their 
lunch. I was censured to a slight extent, but blame 
is pretty sure to be the portion of him who carries 
the provisions. He that shoulders the bag is a respon- 
sible individual, and the condition of good training 
that it induces is moral as well as physical. 

Then let me insist on the value of such physical 
training. The photographer who takes his camera to 
the High Alps is often too fond of his apparatus to 
give it up to a guide or porter ; he frequently decides 
hurriedly to take a shot, and soons learns that it is 
best to carry all for himself. Economy may often 
preach the same precept. Now to lift his own weight 
is a labour he at first fancies will tax all his strength, 
but a little practice in carrying a well constructed 
and well packed rucksack on small expeditions 
wiU teach him something different. The weight of 
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the whole equipment for half-plate photography — 
camera, three lenses, tripod, and other accessories — is 
so smaU a fraction of his own weight that its mere lift 
is a negligible consideration. His pace will be dimin- 
ished and his back often uncomfortably heated. But 
supposing the burden well arranged, many a climber 
could habituate himself to it. One of our great- 
est Alpine climbers is said to train in Cumberland 
by carrying a rucksack filled with stones. Without 
attempting to persuade any one but a geologist to so 
burden himself on principle, I strongly advise the 
man who hopes ultimately to climb without guides 
to get early into the habit of carrying loads on 
smaller ascents. It will always be a joy to travel free 
when occasional opportunity ofiers, and then he will 
assuredly improve his pace. On a really stiiT pitch 
the sack may have to be raised independently by the 
rope, a cause of serious delay when the rope is rigid 
with frost and the party inexperienced in tying 
knots ur reliable loops. It should be remembered 
that the sack has more than once protected the 
climber from serious injury by falling stones, and that 
a pound or two of extra luggage carried up to an 
Alpine hut may mean all the difference between a 
night of misery and a comfortable rest before an 
arduous expedition. 

I have mentioned that the middle route up the 
Central Gully leads by easy stages to the upper 
portion of the right-hand branch. Some three years 
ago a strong party effected an ascent of the chimney 
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:l^t po;r.t? directly up to the top of the clifl from the 
high le^lge between the two routes. We found the 
main ^iifScultv was in traversing over an open slab on 
the right of the foot of the chimney. The slab was split 
bv a narrow fissure, but the handholds were slight and 
rather insecure. To have trusted to one alone would 
have been dan;rerous, and I recall with amusement 
the spread-eagle attitude of the leader as he en- 
deavoured to distribute his weight equally on four 
rickety points of support. The position was good 
enou;;rh in itself, but to move involved a danirerous 
increase in the stress on one of the supports. Fortu- 
nately the second on the rope was able to offer an 
axe-head as additional security, and the passage 
to the left was effected in safetv. The chimnev was 
narrow and its sides smooth, but with the exception 
of a loose stone near the finish, which rattled down 
and tended to disturb our wedorin<i, nothinir seriouslv 
interfered with our advance. 

But there was one amongst us who, in expectation 
of falling stones, had thrust his head and shoulders into 
the little cave at the foot of the chimney. When the 
leader shouted to him he did not hear, and the accom- 
panying pull on the rope resulted in the hitcliing of 
his shoulders firmly in the cleft and the elevation of his 
legs only. The previous evening we had been having 
a heated discussion as to the futility of naming the 
sides of a gully or cave after the manner of the two 
banks of a river — i.e. of calling the * true ' right side 
of a gully its left and vice-versd. Professor M., who 
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was with us now, had been a listener to the discussion. 
Looking down from the top of the chimney and 
observing the unusual method of our friend's ascent, 
he called out, * It's all right, Jones, he is coming 
up well enough — the " true up." ' 

South-east Gully. — This in summer time can 
often be accomplished in half an hour if the climbers 
are few and in a hurry. Before last December I 
had not made a winter ascent ; moreover, I had for- 
gotten much of the detail. Thinking of climbing 
notes, I persuaded a small Christmas party to join me 
in exploring the gully under these new conditions. 

We were only a band of three ultimately, though 
at Kern .Knotts, which we visited en route, our 
number was considerablv larojer. The other two 
were both experienced Alpine climbers, one a very 
tall man, the other very short. I was anxious to 
determine the advantages and disadvantages of size 
and weight, and to that end took the lead myself and 
placed the tall man second on the rope. We had 
but little wind, and the temperature was slightly 
above freezing-point. 

The clinibing began almost at once, for in five 
minutes from the foot the .gully walls were close 
together and were encrusted with thawing ice. The 
narrow bed was broken up into easy pitches, but to 
avoid the stream of water that came down beneath 
the soft covering of snow it was necessary to use 
small ledges on either side, and span the gully like 
diminutive colossi — here I am referring only to my- 
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self and the little one. Now and again we would 
plunge up the gully for a short distance in loose 
snow. Occasionally the crystals became more compact, 
and two of us could manage to creep over its sur- 
face without slipping through. Earely was this the 
case with our middleman — a sixteen-stone Teuton 
with a scientific training. If snow could be crushed 
he crushed it. He became so indifierent in the 
matter after awhile, that he made no attempt to dis- 
tribute his weight evenly over the surface according 
to the rules laid down by Badminton. The little 
one, coming last, naturally suffered by this indifference, 
and was plaintive over what he called the ' fallacy of 
the undistributed middle.' 

The first pitch of any size occurred within 200 
feet of the foot of the gully, a perfectly vertical rise 
of twenty feet in the bed level with a slender water-, 
fall interfering with our direct progress. The retain- 
ing walls were the least bit too far apart for the 
utilization of both simultaneously, and the right side 
commended itself to us as the easier to attack. Our 
only trouble again was the glaze on the rocks, a 
black, shiny veneer too thin for axe operations, too 
thick to be trifled with. Such ice always interferes 
more with the hands than with the feet, for sharp 
boot nails can roughen the surface of an ice ledge 
enough for a foothold, whereas the hands can make 
no impression. If the ice is very cold, gloves must 
be worn as a protection against the frost. They 
have the merit of adhering shghtly to the ice when 
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pressed, and often in that way give the climber 
a safe-enough grip. With wet ice such regelation 
will not occur, and if the work is hazardous I prefer 
to climb with free hands, trusting to friction to 
restore circulation wherever an * easy ' may be 
called. 

Making slowly up this wall to a snowy ledge at 
the top level of the pitch, I called on the others to 
follow, and then worked back into the gully. Here 
we found ourselves facing the * divide,' a high and 
narrow rib of rock that cut down into the gully and 
gave us a choice of routes. Our way lay up to the 
right, which a distant view from Sprinkling Tarn 
had shown us to be really the main line. The other 
branch ends somewhat abruptly out on the face, and 
involves a traverse into the main again. A few 
yards further up, and a very imposing pitch rose 
before us. It was in three portions, the gap between 
the second and the third blocked by a huge stone 
that bridged the gully. As on the lower fall, so 
here the water kept us off the centre-line of the 
ravine, and drove us to seek diversion on the right. 
On the first part we had the difficulty of snow and 
wet ice. Without comment I noticed the little one 
carefully wipe out a handhold with his handkerchief 
when it was his turn to mount. By the same 
mancBuvre he had some three years before shown me 
how to scramble up a small boulder in the Engelberg 
valley that I was forced to admit I could not climb. 
It was interesting to observe how little space he 
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needed for his fingers. On a wall with diminutive 
ledges that might easily pass unnoticed, he could 
show us all what * walking up ' a face of rock really 
meant, though his short reach naturally handicapped 
him now and again very seriously. I believe a short 
man generally does best on rocks. His hands are 
as a rule stronger in proportion to his weight. The 
long climber can reach further but is often unable to 
utilize the distant grip to which he has stretched, if it 
is small or badly rounded. Moreover, he often finds 
himself in the attitude of a looping caterpillar, a pose 
that demands a firmer handgrip and that rapidly 
exhausts the muscles. 

We all reached the first ledge safely. Then came 
the passage of the bridge. If we passed under it we 
should get terribly wet and cold, though there would 
be no particular difficulty in getting through to the 
final chimney. Every inch of the boulder was glazed, 
and it offered very few excrescences to hang upon. 
But it had the making of an edge at its crest, and I 
gradually worked up the outside till I could reach 
this and pull up. There is one advantage of a glaze — 
possibly its only one — it offers no friction to one's 
body in an arm-puU. 

Thence it was an easy step over to the final 
chimney. A small spout of water as thick as 
one's wrist was jetting from the top against the 
right wall, and we were inevitably in for a wetting 
in spite of the circumvention of the bridge. I 
essayed to finish the pitch before the others started 
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from their ledge twenty feet below. A fairly good 
lod^yment for the right foot was utilized and passe<l. 
The body had to be jammed across the chimney, the 
fingers seekhig for a crevice high up on the right 
wall. When a slab is streaming with water and 
handholds can be found within easy reach, it is a 
good plan to keep ' thumbs down ' as much as 
possible ; for then the water will drain off by the 
thumbs, and run clear of the coat-sleeves. The 
strain is too great to operate in this way with arms 
at full length above the head. That was manifest in my 
trouble on the wall.. The ice-cold water trickled down 
my arms and body, making me wet through in a 
few moments. But the horror of it came with the 
realization that I was unable to move backwards or 
forwards. The situation was almost critical, but not 
an unusual one for winter climbing in Cumberland. 
I could at any rate give it my cool consideration, 
and decide whether to call up the big one to help 
me or to try an independent descent. The men 
below saw me in trouble and made a move upwards 
towards the pitch. Then it occurred to me that 
the h\<T one would not be able to force a way under 
the bridge, and that he might be a long tim.e working 
over it, longer than I could manage to hold out. 
That decided me, and I started wriggling downwards. 
Luckily the hands were not yet benumbed, and by 
entire disregard of the main water-supply down 
the central line of flow, which now included the back 
of my neck, I managed to reach the platform again. 

H 2 
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Until my second came up it was useless to make 
another attempt, and indeed it was now eminently 
desirable that everybody should get wet. I am not 
an advocate for monopoly in such cases. With 
some slight inducement suggested by the rope, the 
big one pulled himself over the bridge and came up 
to the platform. Here he was invited to hold him- 
self firmly against the wall, and give me his shoulders 
and head for elevating purposes. He was immedi- 
ately drenched before I had effected a start up his 
mighty back, but there was a sense of perfect security 
now ; it would be impossible to fall past him. As for 
the effect of cold and wet on him, we could neglect 
so small a consideration. In any case he would not 
feel it till the trouble was over. I thought of the 
old dynamics problem beginning : ' Let a fly of mass 
ra be crawling up the trunk of an elephant, whose 
mass may be neglected,' and realized for the first time 
that there was some sense in the quaint hypothesis. 
Once on his shoulders I reached up to a dry ledge, 
dragged myself on to it, and thence strode across to 
the top of the pitch. 

The third man had managed to reach the 
platform during these operations, and now nobly 
offered his little all as a foothold for the giant. My 
heart sank when I heard it graciously accepted, but 
it rested with me to share the responsibility and let 
the rope take up some of the stress. The big one 
came up grandly with these small aids, and we 
hurried the little one to send alonj? my camera 
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sack and then himself. This pitch was the hardest 
part of the day's work, and showed itself to vary 
much with existing circumstances. I can just re- 
member enough of a former expedition to add that 
it needs care in summer time, though it cannot, 
rightly speaking, be called difficult. 

We then went upwards again over snow at a 
gentle angle till the third pitch was reached. This 
was of a simple design, just a cave formed by a 
fallen boulder, and no doubt it could be taken in 
many ways. We climbed up a six-feet wall on the 
right from the entrance to the cave, and scrambled 
easily into the snow-bed beyond. Thence to the top 
was a matter of only ten minutes, the single hindrance 
being a pile of boulders that were climbed by an 
easy tunnel that led to the crest of the left>-hand wall 
of the gully. We walked out at the top just as 
twilight set in, after some two hours' gentle excite- 
ment. We were naturally still damp, and felt no 
inclination to stay about on the ridge, so hurrying 
round towards Esk Hause we glissaded rapidly to 
the path and walked home. 

The left-hand variation in the gully is often 
taken, but is scarcely as interesting. Just after 
passing the divide we find another buttress of rock 
cutting the gully into two sections. Here the 
buttress is not much thicker than an ordinary brick 
wall ; it is sometimes called the * curtain.' There 
are pitches on each side of it, that on the right being 
more definite and more interesting. It leads up a 
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steep chimney to the crest of the curtain, which is 
crossed to the left. The cUmber is then in the 
left-hand branch, and has no difficulty in ascending 
the gully till it dwindles down to nothing, and he findb 
himself looking into the main south-east gully just 
above the third pitch. It will be best, then, to climb 
down and finish by the usual route. 

Gust's Gully. — ^The climbing in this is of the 
slightest character in summer time, there being but 
one short pitch beneath the natural arch, and very 
little in that. But with hard snow about there is 
scarcely a pleasanter way of playing at Alpine 
climbing above the snow-line than by taking Great 
End vid Skew Ghyll and Gust's Gully. Tlie snow 
slope will alter in inclination from about 30° at the 
bottom to 70° at the top. If the pitch is but thinly 
covered, there is the fun of tackling a pitfall, and of 
bringing to bear on the safe crossing all the science 
that glacier crevasses may have taught us in 
Switzerland. Nor let any think that it is all make- 
believe and that of difficulty there is none. I have 
had grand times in Gust's Gully, where we were 
actually tired out with the labour of cutting steps. 
The snow when fresh is soft and yielding. Give it a 
week or two to settle down, and it will bind together 
so as to offer firm support on scraped footholds. 
But let cold rain fall on hard snow and the tempera- 
ture then fall below freezing-point, the surface will 
become icy and every step will require careful 
making. Then should the picturesque attitudes of 
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step-cutting depicted in Badminton be imitated in 
all seriousness, and the axe wielded with the scientific 
swing. It has happened more than once that a bad 
axe has proved its worthlessness when tested on the 
Cumbrian fells in a winter expedition — a much less 
dangerous discovery than if it were taken new to 
the Alps and there found wanting. The difficulty in 
the latter case is that our axes are so rarely used 
for hard work, if we are led up the great peaks by 
competent guides. They dehght in removing every 
obstacle in our way, and it may be that long usage 
of the axe has really been but a test of the bdton^ 
not at all of the pick. Then comes a time when the 
leading weapon is broken, or carelessly dropped, or 
still more carelessly pitched up to a ledge of only 
supposititious safety. Do not imagine that these 
things never happen, for each has been within my 
own experience during the last three years ; and woe 
to the party if the untested axe is a weakling when 
emergency calls on it ! 

The upper part of Gust's Gully when the snow is 
at its hardest may almost be regarded as a test of 
nerve for the novice. I once was starting to cut 
down the gully in such a state, with a young man of 
limited Alpine knowledge, who diffidently suggested 
that step-cutting was rather slow and that he would 
prefer a glissade if I did not mind. I shuddered at 
the vision his naive suggestion conjured up, of a 
species of chain-shot shooting viciously down the 
tremendously steep slope, ricochetting from wall to 
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wall of the gully, and scraped very bare by the sharp- 
toothed icy surface. That novice had no nerves, 
and my remarks are not intended for him. The 
contention is that an amateur party cutting up the 
steepening slope, and forging a way through an 
incipient cornice of overhanging frost crystals at the 
top, will learn much of the genuine safety of an ice- 
slope, and will see how to divest it of its imaginary 
dangers. There are many Alpine climbers positively 
afraid of harmless slopes, that are not nearly so bad 
as they appear, and still less formidable than they 
show up in photographs. They have never led up 
steep snow. 

Near the foot of Gust's Gully a branch passes up 
to the right, of less altitude and gentler inclination ; 
its rock scenery is not so fine, and the place is rarely 
visited. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

GBEAT GABLE. THE ENNEBDALE FACE AND 
THE OBLIQUE CHIMNEY 

Gbeat Gable takes high rank among the hills of 
Britain for grace of form and for the beauty of the 
views it offers to the climber. It is a square pyramid 
in shape, and shows nearly its full height (2,949 feet) 
from the Wastdale level. It stands at the head of 
the valley, and when seen from the shores of the lake 
appears to completely shut off the valley from all 
approach by the north end. Its four main ridges 
offer fairly easy walking to the summit. The north- 
east ridge runs down towards Green Gable, Brandreth, 
Grey Knotts, and the Honister pass, a little c(?/ mark- 
ing the lowest point (2,400 feet) between the peak and 
Green Gable. A moderate path leads the pedestrian 
from Borrowdale up by way of Aaron Slack towards 
this little pass, which is known as Wind Gap, and then 
bears up towards Gable. The pass may be crossed into 
Ennerdale and a rough descent taken to the Liza 
stream. 

The north-west ridge leads down towards Kirk- 
fell. The broad depression between the two moun- 
tains is known as Beckhead (2,000 feet). It is often 
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marshy in the neighbourhood of the diminutive Beck- 
head Tarn. A wire fence that adorns the summit- 
ridge from Kirkfell can be followed for some distance 
up Gable. Thence to the summit is somewhat craggy, 
but not difficult for pedestrians. 

The south-west ridge is called the Gavel Neese 
(Gable Nose), showing from Wastdale Head as a 
rounded grassy shoulder leading directly towards 
the peak. Up this shoulder we may make the 
shortest ascent of Gable from Wastdale, avoid- 
ing the easy crags of Wliite Napes that face us 
where the upper limit of the grass is passed, by 
skirting round the screes on the left. An ancient 
path with the strange name of Moses' Sledgate leads 
up Gavel Neese till the level of Becklaead is nearly 
reached, and then bears away on a traverse over the 
screes round to the middle of the Ennerdale side of 
the mountain, there to lose itself in the wilderness of 
stones that are bestrewn all over that desolate region. 

The remaining ridge to the south-east is scarcely 
definite enough to be worthy the name, though from 
Wastdale it seems to be at least as well marked as 
Gavel Neese. It leads towards the Styhead pass 
(1,579 feet) and offers a quick route to the top. 
Haskett Smith suggests ' half an hour's rough walk- 
ing,' but that pace is too severe for most walkers. 

Of the four faces of the pyramid the north and 
south are precipitous, the west oJSfers very little 
scope for the cragsman's skill, and the east abso- 
lutely none. The north or Ennerdale face is practi- 
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cally a single, exposed section of some 400 feet of 
rock, seamed with traverses and split with numerous 
gullies and chimneys. The south face is of a com- 
plicated design. Springing up from the 2,000-feet 
level, the Great Napes appears in the centre of the 
south face as a great rock screen belonging to the 
main mass of Gable. In reaUty it is well separated off 
by deep hollows cutting behind it to right and left. 
The highest point of the Napes is connected with the 
upper crags of Gable by the crest separating these 
two hollows, either of which may be followed down 
in safety by benighted wanderers who are past all 
wish to avoid screes, and whose one desire is to reach 
a low level in some inhabited valley. 

Let us more happily suppose for the present that 
we are upward bound and desirous of circumventing 
Great Napes. We can observe from Wastdale Head 
the line of lighter scree that comes down either side 
of the Napes, That to the left leads through a 
beautiful natural gateway between White Napes and 
Great Napes, and thence trends to the right up to the 
summit ridge connecting the latter to the final crags 
of Gable. The streak of reddish scree to the east 
leads up through larger portals into the very heart 
of the mountain, penetrating round to the back of 
the Napes, and thence up by the left (o the same 
summit ridge. This hollow is floored with small red 
scree that glows with a marvellous richness of colour 
in the sunlight. 

The passage between the foot of the Napes and a 
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rock pinnacle at the entrance to the hollow is 
called Hell Gate. Philologists jnay be led to connect 
the name with the colour of the scree, for the primi- 
tive mind of the namer would have naturally associ- 
ated redness with an infernal intensity of heat. The 
White Napes offers a little scrambling, but the Great 
Napes precipice gives us the best climbing to be had on 
the Gable ; and if, after reaching the crest of this wall, 
we bear slightly downwards across the upper part of 
Hell Gate screes, we can finish our climbing by some 
excellent rocks that lead to the large Westmorland 
cairn close to the highest point of the mountain. 
These Westmorland crags, as we presently find it con- 
venient to name them, are irregularly continued 
away towards the south-east and the Styhead pass, 
by Tom Blue, Raven Crag, and Kern Knotts. The 
last named are in two tiers, the lower being close to 
the Styhead path, and only some 1,200 feet above 
Wastdale Head. The upper Kern Knotts offer 
climbing of great interest and perhaps exceptional 
severity, and are rapidly becoming popular among 
the climbing fraternity. 

The Ennerdale Face. — ^Looking first to the 
north side of Gable it is a matter of regret that no 
satisfactory inclusive view may be obtained of the 
whole width of this mountain wall. Seen from the 
slopes of Kirkfell the face recedes in such a way that 
very little of its climbing can be prospected. From 
the ridge between Scarth Gap and Brandreth we have 
a front view of the crags, but they are much dwarfed 
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by distance, and their northern aspact is unsuitable 
for long range photography. 

From Kirkfell we can readily mark the Oblique 
Chimney which cuts deeply into the upper half of the 
centre of the face, and terminates at a right-angled 
notch in the sky-line. Some distance to the right we 
may with a good light identify the Great Central 
Gully that cuts the face from top to bottom. To the 
immediate right of this is an easy scree leading 
the whole way to the top of the crags. Near the 
foot of this on the right there used to be a slab 
pinnacle some fifteen feet in height that has since been 
completely disintegrated by rain and frost. A year 
or two ago the freshly exposed rock that bore witness 
of the recent departure of the pinnacle could be 
clearly recognised by contrast with the older face. 
This climb is now reported to have been exceedingly 
difficult ; such wiU probably be the future reputation 
of the fast disappearing Stirrup Crag on Yewbarrow. 
A lictle higher up this scree slope, on a small plat- 
form out to the left, the remains of an old stone- 
walled enclosure could once be distinguished. It 
may have been the haunt of whisky smugglers or the 
hiding place of some miserable outlaw. It is to be 
regretted that the remains are now in too bad a state 
of repair to be recognised as artificial. Between the 
Oblique Chimney and the Central Gully lies the easy 
route or natural passage by which a mountain sheep 
of ordinary powers ' might ascend ' ; though it not in- 
frequently occurs that the perplexed climber roundly 
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declares that the mountain sheep of average mental 
capacity is not so foolish as to venture into such 
a bewildering region of small grass traverses, steep 
stony slopes, and ledgeless walls. 

Immediately to the left of the Oblique Chimney is 
the chmb that leads past the Bottle-shaped Pinnacle 
and up the huge retaining buttress of the chimney. 
Further towards Wind Gap the sky-line suddenly 
drops at the upper level of Stony Gully — an 
easy, though rough, passage up broken boulders 
and loose scree, by which the crags can be out- 
flanked. The wire fence that leads over Wind Gap 
to Green Gable and Brandreth begins here, and is a 
useful landmark in misty weather. Haskett Smith 
found in 1 882 a * high level route ' across the face 
at about two- thirds of the way up. It is an excel- 
lent ramble, and full of strange surprises, passing 
along exposed ledges, in between towers of rock and 
the great upper wall, offering a peep into the 
black recess of the Oblique Chimney, and an easy 
digression up to the Bottle-shaped Pinnacle. It 
finishes close to the foot of Stony Gully, and can be 
recommended for a preliminary survey of the more 
difficult routes up the Ennerdale face. 

Oblique Chimney. — ^From a few notes added 
to a sketch of the known routes up the Ennerdale face, 
which Mr. John Eobinson inserted in ^the Wastdale 
Climbing Book, April 1890, 1 derived my first impres- 
sions of the Oblique Chimney : * This has, I believe, not 
yet been climbed and is not very safe, owing to the 
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jammed stones in it being loose, and the clean-cut 
walls on each side making these stones of conse- 
quence.' This description was realistic though brief, 
but I thought little of the place till the Christmas 
vacation of 1892-3, when I learnt that Mr. E. C. 
Gilson had proposed to attack the chimney one fine 
day, but was forestalled by Dr. Collier's party. These 
latter took the precautionary measure of partly 
descending the chimney, so as to clear away the 
debris and loose stones that hovered over the edge 
of each pitch ; they then returned to the foot of the 
chimney and forced a way directly up to the top. 
The importantjammed stones required for the middle 
portion were quite firm enough for safe holding, and 
the party returned with a fuller praise of the beau- 
ties of the chimney than any one had anticipated. I 
was given an account of the little expedition a day 
or two later, and was glad enough to get the oppor- 
tunity of trying conclusions with the crags on that 
side of Gable, which till then was unexplored country 
for me. 

My companion that Christmas was a learned 
classic, weary of brain work, whom I had induced 
to take a little climbing in Cumberland as a tonic. 
Some people cannot take quinine, others apparently 
cannot benefit by rock-climbing. This latter I found 
to be the case with my friend, whose struggle with 
the confracti rudei^a mundi made him despondent 
instead of inducing a healthy exhilaration. The 
sore limbs and torn clothing he never seemed able to 
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forget, far less to enjoy. Yet the ruling passion of 
phrase-making was strong even in extremis, and he 
longed to put his sufferings into words. Sometimes 
on the rocks I might casually turn to see that he was 
coming up well. His eyes would be gazing at 
nothing and his lips moving as if in prayer. But it was 
not prayer, it was a Greek or Latin quotation, prefer- 
ably the former because of its rich vocabulary for 
description of scenery. On the whole he was enjoying 
the new experiences hugely in his own melancholy 
way, and I felt no compunction in insisting on his 
joining K. and A. when we planned our excursion up 
Gable by way of the Oblique Chimney. The day 
was rather cloudy and snow threatened, but we took 
plenty of provisions, and K. carried a pocket compass. 
We started somewhat late in the morning, and walked 
leisurely up Gavel Neese and round the Beckhead by 
way of Moses' Sledgate. But on reaching the wire 
fence we found that the mist completely enveloped 
the Gable crags and gave us no chance of identifying 
our climb from below. Then we skirted along the 
base in the vain hope of a momentary disclosure of 
the chimney by a parting of the mist, but no such 
chance offered, and we reached Stony Gully with- 
out making a start up. Here we saw the ' rake * or 
traverse that has been described as passing along the 
face about two-thirds of the way up. It was an ob- 
vious course to take, inasmuch as it led to within a 
few feet of the foot of the Oblique Chinmey — so near 
that even the dense mist could scarcely prevent our 
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striking it. Here the classic assured us that he would 
much prefer ascending by Stony Gully to the top of 
Gable, and that it would give him extreme pleasure 
to carry our lunch up to the cairn and wait for us 
there. We let him go, and promised that we should 
join him again by three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Thus did we lose our lunch, not to find it again for 
another week. There was much ice and fresh snow 
plastering the rocks, and the so-called ' easy ' traverse 
wanted all our care. K. was an expert Alpine 
climber, his friend A. a plucky young Harrovian with 
plenty of nerve and endurance in him, but at that 
time with next to nothing in the way of experience 
of the mountains. He came along well enough, but 
our pace was necessarily very slow. Three o'clock 
found us still working westwards on the traverse, 
but without a sight of the Oblique Chimney. I think 
in one place we must have descended too much. At 
any rate, we found ourselves in difficulties on a 
sloping slab of glazed rock that gave me serious 
pause. A. slipped on this, and started slithering 
away rapidly. Luckily he held his axe tightly, and 
was brought up by the rope with a jerk. Shortly after 
this, he pointed to some blood on the rocks, and 
solicitously asked me whether I had cut myself very 
badly. It turned out, after a hasty glance at my 
hands, that he himself was the wounded one. My 
little complaint was a slight frostbite in the finger- 
tips, my gloves having been worn threadbare by 
much scraphig with the hands. 

I 
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At last we reached a pinnacle that promised us 
variety. We tried to dimb up it by the outside 
edge, but found the ice too troublesome. Then, when 
resting on the shoulder half way up, we saw a deep 
and narrow cavern in the mountain wall behind the 
pinnacle. Surely that must be the object of our quest 
and our pinnacle the redoubtable * bottle-shaped.' 
Eagerly we scrambled over the shoulder and down 
a slight gully on to the scree that issues from the 
mouth of the cavern. It was getting dark, and we 
were very hungry. My jacket pocket still held the 
crumbs of a pulverized biscuit that I had taken up 
Snowdon the week before. These and a fragment of 
chocolate we scrupulousl)'- shared, and then began 
the attack in earnest. The conditions had much 
changed since Collier had effected his ascent, and 
though the gully overhangs too much to permit any 
drift snow to settle in it, the smooth walls of the 
gully were black and shiny with ice, and the damp 
cold of this dark hole tried our endurance to the 
utmost. It must be admitted that my ascent of the 
first part was slow and ungraceful. I had started 
with my back resting against the left wall, bracing my 
feet as firmly as the ice would permit against the 
diminutive knobs on the opposite side. Now in this 
position the back cannot be worked up an overhang- 
ing wall unless the hands have something definite 
to thrust against. The process went on fairly well 
for about twenty-five feet, working outwards as well 
as upwards, but then the two sides of the chimney 
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became perilously far apart and the smooth left wall 
commenced to overhang. 

Then ensued a few moments of awkward 
suspense, an uncertainty as to the best method of 
transferring one's weight to certain small ledges 
against which the feet were now pressing. 

The process of ' backing up ' is excessively 
fatiguing, the thrust necessary to hold oneself firmly 
2n situ being as a rule much greater than the equiva- 
lent of one's weight, and the whole of this thrust 
being at every slight lift transmitted through the 
arms. He who fails to realize the attitude I am 
describing may easily perform an experiment that 
illustrates the mechanical principles involved, by 
sitting down across a doorway or narrow passage, 
and attempting to work upwards by pressure of the 
feet against one side and back against the other. If, 
when some three feet from the ground, he waits a 
minute or two and then attempts to move again, 
either up or down, he will perceive that the simple 
holding in place has tired his muscles and made 
advance or retreat equally difficult. 

Our doorway had already extended up for twenty- 
five feet and yet another five remained before a 
comfortable halting-place could be reached. The 
cleft forming the chimney was so much undercut 
that the view vertically downwards included the 
scree some distance below the entrance to the 
cavern, and anything that I might have let fall, 
myself for instance, would have dropped some feet 
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further out than the two men waiting below. 
The halt was a mistake ; there was only one course 
open, and that should have been taken at first. It 
was to work inwards until the doubtful jammed 
stones could be reached with the left hand, and then, 
trusting mainly to the footholds, hoist the body over 
to that side of the gully and thrust the hand into the 
recesses between the stones. K. shouted up some 
suggestion to this effect from below. How he 
managed to discern the proper place through the dim 
twilight I never was able to ascertain. But I resolved 
to try it, and in some strange way the cramped muscles 
that had appeared incapable of further effort were in 
a second or two relieved by the change of attitude, 
and the pull over to the right side that I had dreaded 
as the severest tax on my strength proved to be easy 
enough. With fists in two convenient little holes, 
clenched to prevent the hands slipping out, I was able 
to take a momentary survey of the slightly rickety 
ladder of jammed stones that led to safety. The 
passage of these few feet was not at all pleasant. 
Had ours been the first climb of the chimney we might 
have reasonably decided to brave the perils of descent 
and return again by daylight, rather than fumble 
about in the dusk pawing at wabbly boulders that 
threatened to fall out with us at even a caress, 
much more promptly at a cross word. 

But the knowledge that others had tried them, 
and had learnt the futility of these threats, gave me 
some degree of courage, and, taking heart of grace, I, 
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walked up the ladder and out of the first great 
difficulty. A. came up next, and as the hour was 
late and we were all a little anxious to finish, he 
did not scorn to use the rope at the bad comer just 
below the ladder. K. came up remarkably well, 
and I felt that if he had led us we should have 
mastered the pitch earlier. 

We were now able to walk towards the roof 
of the upper portion of the gully, which was as com- 
pletely closed in as the cave below. The left wall 
everywhere overhung so much that there was no 
chance of climbing out by its aid. The right wall 
was nearly parallel to the left and showed a few 
more possibilities. 

Looking backwards we could see the two walls 
projecting several yards out, apparently a little 
nearer together at their extreme edges than they 
were in our upper chamber, which was now much too 
wide for any opportunity of backing up. But we 
knew that the second pitch was not so bad as the 
first, and started prospecting. I crept up as high 
into the cave as possible, and then felt round the 
edge of the roof for a firm hold. This came to hand 
almost at once, and with a step out on to the sloping 
wall, and probably a steadying hand from below, I 
worked up between the roof-stone and the right side. 
This led to a steep little snow-slope, evidently 
covering loose stones that might prove excitable in 
dry weather, and thence a few yards of broken rock 
extended to the summit of the crags. 
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In five minutes we had assembled there, and 
decided that we were still distressingly hungry. I felt 
in my pocket for more crumbs, but only brought out 
stones. We hurried up to the cairn at the highest 
point of the mountain. It looked a picture of Alpine 
solitude. Not a trace of the classic, no hope of our 
lunch. Fresh snow had fallen during the last hour or 
two, and had obliterated all signs of his visit. Nay, 
Avorse, we had not that implicit confidence in his 
knowledge of the district to feel certain that he had 
found his way safely down to Wastdale, for he had 
never been on the mountain before ; nor was he quite 
so familiar with mountain mists as we proud climbers 
of the Oblique Chimney. But he had the laugh of us 
that night ! We expressed sorrow for the poor man, 
and then with a sigh turned to consider our own posi- 
tion. It was a trifle unpleasant to be on the summit of 
Great Gable after six p.m. on a snowy winter's night, 
with something of a wind blowing through us and very 
little to obstruct its free passage. But for all that we 
were happy enough, and arranged elaborately to steer 
by compass direct for White Napes and Gavel Neese. 
South-west by west was our direction. K. was posi- 
tive of that fact, and offered to lead. Some twenty 
yards behind him came young A., still going well ; 
then I followed at an equal distance behind him, 
just able by the reflected light from the snow to 
distinguish the leader and keep him in the straight 
line he was marking out for us. 

By the light of a match that we kept flaming for 
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a sufficient time in an improvised tent of coats, he 
examined the pocket compass he carried, and was 
confident that ten minutes' good going would carry 
us down to the grassy shoulder below the White 
Napes. On we went steadily downwards, and I 
wondered whether, if we took to running when the 
boulders were passed, we might get down in time to 
start dinner at the usual hour. Happy thoughts 
in this connection kept me from attending particu- 
larly to our route and its details, but when we got to 
a thicker mist I looked about for a landmark. 
Nothing could be recognised. The ground sloped 
rapidly down on the right ; the left seemed to rise most 
oddly to a sort of ridge. But the strange thing was 
that there seemed to be another mountain fronting us. 
K. was at a complete loss, and took out his compass 
again. We erected the tent once more, and all 
crowded over the instrument to determine our fate. 
Alas, we had been travelling towards the north ! K. 
had mistaken the two poles of the magnet. The 
mountain mass looming ahead was the Green Gable, 
and we were within a few feet of the Wind Gap. Our 
dinner was at least two hours further away than ever, 
and we were still hungry. There was nothing to be 
done but walk round the mountain by way of the Sty- 
head tarn and pass. We had no lantern, and it would 
have been a legbreaking business to attempt to skirt 
the Ennerdale face and strike off the Moses' Sledgate 
in the dark. The snow was soft all the way down 
Aaron Slack. I have often come down in daylight 
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since and wondered what we could have found to 
tumble over that night ; we were always slipping 
through snow pitfalls into water, or tripping over 
boulders and on to our heads in snowdrifts. Now 
and again we would find ourselves sitting side by 
side in the stream, the leader's tumbling having been 
too sudden to permit of any warning to the others. 
Such occasions we generally seized on as suitable 
opportunities for halting, only to be ended by sleepy 
realization that the water was both damp and cold. 
And all the time the inexperienced classic was enjoy- 
ing his dinner and his phrase-making in princely 
luxury and comfort at the inn. 

At last we reached the shores of the frozen tarn 
and turned wearily up to the right. The path was 
in a shocking state, and on arriving at the cairn at 
the top of the pass we found a continuous glaze of ice 
along our route. So, at any rate, it seemed to be 
that night — my first experience of crossing the Sty- 
head in the dark. It was nothing less than actual 
hand-and-foot work in many an awkward corner. 
Subsequent opportunities of climbing down the path 
in the dark have often been given me, but that 
first night was the worst. How we managed to 
avoid broken limbs has ever been a mystery. We 
would suddenly slip over on the ice, and slide 
furiously down the path and into some obstruction 
below. We had tried to smoke, but pipes were too 
dangerous to hold between the teeth during these 
unpremeditated rushes. But tinie ends all things. By 
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ten o'clock we were anointed with vaseline and 
massaged with Elliman, with the prospect of substan- 
tial fare to follow. The classic slippered into the 
dining-room to report himself. He had waited on 
Gable cairn till half-past three, and then had re- 
turned by the way he had come. Our lunch he had 
left under a stone, and as a guide to our finding it 
had stamped the snow down and drawn with his 
finger several arrows or asterisks or other marks 
of reference in the snow. It was very clever, 
but the fresh fall thwarted his ingenuity only too 
effectually. 

The Oblique Chimney rapidly became popular, 
and has since been visited by many climbers. But 
it can never be regarded as an easy ascent. 

Some time during the summer following I looked 
down it to see how a descent might be managed. 
The loose stones at the top were most uncomfort- 
ably unstable, and the clamber down towards the 
entrance of the upper cave required great care, 
without being exactly perilous. A friend was with 
me who counselled waiting till we should find our- 
selves up there again with a rope, and ultimately 
his advice prevailed. Some eighteen months later, 
in January 1895, a large party of Wastdale Christmas 
revellers made for the Oblique Chimney top. Eobin- 
son led us up the crags by way of the * bottle- 
shaped.' The crags were approached from the scree 
below, a few feet to the north of the entrance to the 
Central Gully. We took to a little chimney at once, 
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and then up a grassy slope to another chimney that 
brought us to steep grass and scree with frequent 
outcrops of rock. 

Thence we made up towards the entrance to the 
Oblique Chimney then visible, and before reaching it 
clambered up an incipient gully on the left wall that 
bounds the scree just there. It led over the sharp 
crest of the buttress that supports the bottle-shaped 
pinnacle, and thence we had a steep but fairly easy 
descent of ten or twelve feet to a ledge that led round 
to the other side. The rocks were dry and very 
free from snow, so that each member of our party 
found himself able to pull up easily from ledge to 
ledge in the little gully till the notch between the 
pinnacle and the main wall was reached. 

Thence the leader turned up to the left, and recom- 
menced a similar series of ledge climbing operations, 
of which only the first from the notch could be called 
in any sense diflScult. We had a magnificent view 
down the face, which is particularlj'' steep just here, 
and the frequent halts rendered necessary by the size 
of our party afforded plenty of time to admire the 
huge slabs that separated the ' sheep walk ' from us. 
A small stone-man marked our point of arrival at the 
summit of the crags, and after adding a block or two 
as our contribution to the cairn we turned right, and 
in a few yards had reached the rectangular entrance 
to the Oblique Chimney. 

The main difficulty in the descent was to prevent 
stones sliding on to the heads of men lower down, 
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who were in the direct line of fire and rarely able 
to raise a protecting arm for themselves. The 
upper ones were continually cautioned by those in 
peril to keep an eye to the rope, and prevent its 
dragging over the bed of the gully. All passed down 
safely, but I remember making a mistake when de- 
scending the great overhanging pitch at the bottom, 
in assuming that it was an easy matter to climb down 
with a camera sack on my back. I had descended 
part of the ' ladder,' but then found the need of a 
back pressure, and hesitated about crushing in the 
contents of my sack. The rope is of no use to the 
last man in a place of that kind, and I therefore was 
permitted to untie the knot round my waist and fix 
on the sack instead, letting it down gently to the 
others by the left hand. The right was needed to 
hold on firmly to the ladder, so that the teeth were in 
requisition for the tying. The descent ofiers another 
instance of the ease with which a chimney that is 
exceptionally severe in the ascent may be traversed 
in the reverse direction. Where gravity helps the 
motion we have only to consider the best means of 
opposing it. During an ascent much strength is 
spent in the mere lift, to say nothing of the extra 
force needed to prevent slipping. 

At the foot we joined up again and traversed 
round to the ' sheep walk.' This was easy to dis- 
cover but hard to describe. The route bore obliquely 
upwards towards the right, always well out in the 
open, giving us pleasant hand-and-foot work the 
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whole way. We reached the top in safety, and then 
proceeded homewards by way of White Napes. 

Haskett Smith says that the top of the easy 
passage bears 23° east of north when viewed by 
prismatic compass from the highest point of Great 
Gable. It probably means magnetic north, and the 
fact is of value to benighted climbers who know 
which end of the compass is the north pole. 

On April 3, 1896, a new variation route was 
found into the upper cave of the Oblique Chimney by 
Messrs. C. and A. Hopkinson and H. Campbell, who 
worked up a slightly marked gully in the great wall to 
the left of the sheep walk, and then, after an ascent of 
fifty feet, traversed round by the left into the chimney. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

THE ENNERDALE CENTRAL GULLY AND TWO 

LITTLE CHIMNEYS 

There is no royal road to learning, and the con- 
verse proposition is equally true. There is no learn- 
ing along a royal road. Some years ago I went up the 
Central Gully of the Gable behind an experienced 
climber, when conditions were at their best. It was a 
royal road to me, and I came away with but a vague 
notion of its difficulties, without having learnt any- 
thing. It is the leader that can give the truest de- 
scription of an easy climb. Where the one man can 
do all the work, his followers go up without a 
thought beyond their rope's length. When difficulties 
are shared discussion is necessary, and the memory 
is assisted by subsequent references to faulty moves or 
to troubles that all were instrumental in overcoming. 
It is astonishing how few men can recall the details 
of a rock climb to the extent of recapitulating the 
successive pitches in, say, two hours of gully work. 
And yet the faculty is well worth cultivating, inas- 
much as it accentuates the pleasures of retrospection 
and may be called into active service by the inquiries of 
others wishing to follow. Indeed the best introduction 
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to guideless climbing is to ascend rock peaks Ihat we 
have aforetime accomplished with guides in front of 
us, where we shall find our memories taxed now and 
again in the effort to recall the route taken previously. 
To lie in bed and remember every foothold on the 
Matterhorn may require more ascents than one ; but 
however wicked it is for a Zermatt guide to indulge 
in such a pastime, the average amateur may well 
envy him his accomplishment. 

Quite recently 1 had the opportunity of joining a 
party up the Central Gully. We had come over 
to Gable Ctsl^ after an hour or two on the Eaijfle's 
Nest arete and the neighbouring rocks. Our plan was 
to get up the chief pitches in the gully, and then, 
instead of bearing up to the right at the foot of the 
final wall, to take to the narrow vertical chimney 
that passes up its centre and leads to the highest 
point of the crags — to treat it as an old friend with a 
new face. 

But before taking to the gully there was another 
little chimney to visit, that had been recently ' in- 
vented ' by Dr. Simpson and Mr. Patchell, on their 
way to the Great Central. It is a singular thing that 
this remarkably interesting way up Gable Crag should 
have so long remained undiscovered. The reference 
in the Wastdale book is as follows : * A walk of a 
hundred feet along a grass ledge from the point 
where the wire fence from Beckhead touches the 
rocks of the Gable, followed by a hundred feet of 
scrambling up a wide and much broken gully, leads 
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to a small cairn which marks the foot of a chimney 
on the left. This runs up in a direction parallel to 
the face of the cliff, and so is not clearly seen except 
at close quarters. It is very straight and narrow, 
especially in the middle pitch, and makes an 
interesting climb of about eighty feet.' 

We worked round the scree and broken rock from 
the top of the Napes to Gable Crag. Then by keeping 
fairly low down we arrived at the end of the wire 
fence from Beckhead, and were in a position to profit 
by the description already supplied. The fence ends 
abruptly on the face of a crag that is somewhat 
separated from the main mass of Gable. Between 
the two a scree gully runs downwards in the direction 
of Brandreth, and the Doctor's Chimney is found to 
spring from a point a hundred feet up from the 
foot of this gully. The crag interferes with the view 
of the cliimney from the neighbourhood of Beck- 
head, though from the nearer slopes of Kirkfell the 
little climb is almost as well marked as the Oblique 
Chimney. 

The hand-and-foot work begins on the right side 
of the recess, and the climber makes directl)^ up to a 
little pinnacle about thirty feet above him. There is 
no need to back up the chimney at first. The 
pinnacle offers comfortable standing-room for one 
only, but the leader can manipulate the rope for the 
second until the latter is within a foot or two of the 
platform. Then by passing a few coils of rope 
round the top of the pinnacle he can make the second 
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safe while he effects the rather awkward passage Imck 
into the crack. Both hands seize an excellent hold 
on the opposite wall, perfectly safe but a trifle remote 
for a man with a short reach, and then the foothold 
is quitted and the body dragged into a good jamming 
position. The crack is very narrow, and extensive 
slipping is almost an impossibility. It now becomes 
necessary to wriggle up inch by inch with slight hold 
for the extremities and too much for intermediate 
excrescences. A few feet higher and the chimney is 
at its narrowest. Here follows an uncomfortable re- 
arranfjement of the svstem. The handholds have 
hitherto been best on the left wall, and the climber 
has accordingly faced that way. But now the holds 
dwindle down to nothing on that side and others 
appear on the right. We may either climb out of 
the crack and on to the buttress, or preferably effect a 
half- turn of the body and so get to face the right 
wall. This is most safely accomplished by working 
outwards a bit before twisting. A small stone is 
half jammed in the crack and may be used for a foot- 
hold, though too insecure for any hauling purposes. 
The struggling now becomes a little less irregular. 
The ledges are excellent for the hands, and in a few 
feet we reach the level of the floor of a little cave 
roofed in by a couple of overhanging blocks. This 
place again is only large enough for one cave-dweller 
to inhabit, and the leader has his choice of procedure — 
either to run out another twelve feet before the 
second man comes up, or to wait till his follower 
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reaches the narrowest part of the crack. To avoid 
the trouble of re-arranging the rope, the latter plan is 
better, though it involves a little risk of peppering 
the crack man with small stones that are only too 
willing to lower their present level at the roof of the 
cave. 

The last move is moderately easy. By pulling up 
on to the horizontal ledge on the left buttress the 
loose stones are almost avoided, and then some easy 
steps land the leader in safety a few yards from the 
upper edge of the crags. When all are up, a traverse 
of about fifty yards to the right discloses a rough 
but quick route down to the scree gully and the 
wire fence, or the same traverse continued along tlie 
contour-line leads to the Westmorland crags and 
the beginning of the ordinary scree descent towards 
Gavel Neese. 

The Doctor's Chimney deserves to be popular. 
It is a perfectly safe climb, and offers excellent prac- 
tice for the arms. On the whole it is probably a 
little easier than the Oblique Chimney, especially when 
descended, for it is so narrow that there is little need 
to seek footholds until the level of the pinnacle is 
reached. It has the advantage over its more famous 
rival of being easily hit off in misty weather ; for a 
scree gully is then less mistakable than a rocky 
sheep walk, and a wire fence than a * bottle-shaped ' 
pinnacle. 

Such, then, was our digression before making for 
the foot of the Central Gully. Another party of 
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friends had comfortably ensconced themselves in 
various corners on the small crag opposite the chim- 
ney, and were interested observers of our performance. 
They smoked cigarettes and offered advice freely; 
their day's work was done, and to watch others still 
hard at it was perfect luxury. When we emerged 
panting from the top they threw away their cigarette- 
ends and strolled down to Wastdale for tea. It 
required much moral strength to refrain from joining 
them, but there was the Great Central still on hand, 
and that other little chimney to prospect. If it were 
as difficult as report said, then we were bound to stay 
and climb it. So we worked round to the end of 
the wire fence and looked for our gully. Its name 
perhaps suggests a great gap in the mountain side, 
visible for miles round, and as unavoidable by the 
wanderer on this side of Gable as the Edgware Eoad 
is said to be by the Frenchman in London. But if 
this be so Ihe name is misleading. Many people fail 
to find the gully in bad weather. Its entrance from 
below is narrow and its exit above is ill defined. A 
short distance to the east of the Doctor's Chimney the 
scree-walk up the crag, that leads past the relics of 
the smuggler's inclosure, insures a safe passage to 
the top of the cliff. This scree gully faces Kirkfell, 
and but for the usually poor light on this north face 
of the mountain it might be easily recognized from 
that side. Scarcely a hundred yards away from the 
end of the fence the narrow opening of the Central 
Gully may be found ; from Beckhead it appears in 
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profile, and is not always manifest. Walking east- 
wards along the scree beneath the crags, it is the first 
really obvious passage into the heart of the mountain 
after leaving the Doctor's Chimney ; the easy scree 
walk is not much impressed in the face, and in a 
mist it has often been entirely overlooked. Even in 
cloudy weather the first pitch of our gully can be 
discerned a few feet above ua, and identified by the 
buttress that partially divides it, the chock-stone in 
its right branch, and the fine-looking * jammed-stone 
pinnacle ' that shows up a little higher on the left. 

The first clear account of the gully appeared in the 
Wastdale book : ' In the great gully are found two 
pitches near the bottom. The top part may be varied 
by crossing a grass slope and joining the easy scree 
route, or the climb may be continued by going 
straight forward. This looks very hard, but on close 
inspection the difficulty entirely disappears ; for the 
climber is able to pass behind a square tower of rock, 
and in this way to enter on the final bit of grass and 
rock that brings him out at the top.' 

We were a party of three, and managed com- 
fortably with eighty feet of rope. The first pitch was 
easy, what with dry rocks and warm weather. Our 
guide started up the buttress that divides the guUy, 
and at a convenient opportunity stepped back on to 
the loose stones in the bed, A few feet brought us 
to the second pitch, a trifle harder than the first. 
Again the leader worked up a buttress on the left of 
the gully, but this time well in the hollow. Near the 
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top of the obstruction the left leg had to take the 
place of the right, a good handhold above serving to 
insure the safe transfer, and then a ledge could be 
reached by the right foot. The body was next 
swung over to that side, and so to the crest of 
the pitch. 

Here the gully looked very attractive. On the 
left rose the jammed-stone pinnacle, an easy chimney 
leading up to the cleft that separates it from the 
mountain. Two big boulders bridge the cleft near 
the crest of the little passage, the higher one offering 
a safe way to the summit of the pinnacle. It is from 
here that the progress or * rake ' can be made out 
across to the foot of the Oblique Chimney and on 
towards Stony Gully at the east end of Gable Crag. 

Just above us a third pitch barred the way. The 
gully was much wider here, and greater diversity of 
method was now possible. The guide counselled 
the direct attack of the short crack in front. The 
philosopher prudently suggested that time was an 
object and the crack a hard nut ; we ought to take the 
easy corner on the left. The friend that completed 
our trio gave the casting vote in favour of overtime 
and ten hours' work per day during holidays. The 
crack was certainly awkward. It was at first easiest 
to face towards the right and work up nine or ten 
feet. Then when the foothold was of the fanciest of 
orders it became desirable to effect a half-turn of the 
body so that the other side of the crack might be 
faced. Once the turn was accomplished, a fine hand- 
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hold made the rest easy ; we could pull up the corner 
and walk out at the top, some twenty-five feet above 
the foot of the pitch. Our friend was thinking 
evidently of his casting vote when he followed the 
guide ; for at the turning-point a slip cast him on to 
the rope and gave him an extra turn that he scarcely 
appreciated. But the leader was safely ensconced 
above, and the poor fellow hastened up to assure 
himself that the rope really had been held tightly. 
The philosopher eschewed the cause of this momen^ 
tary retrogression, and came quietly up the grass and 
rock corner well to the left of the gully. 

We were now almost out on the face of the moun- 
tain. Very little remained of the gully as such. Tha 
ordinar)'^ walk away towards the right was perfectly 
plain. Eobinson's route upwards, described in the 
extract just quoted, was a little to the left, but not 
at all easy to locate, for the square tower of rock 
blocked the direct view of the climb. Straight up 
above us we saw a wall of about a hundred feet of 
apparently sheer rock, down the centre of which passed 
the crack or chimney that we were to take for our 
finish. 

Loose earthy steps led to the foot of the wall, and 
for a moment we thought with some apprehension 
that the first part was going to be seriously trouble- 
some. At a height of twenty-five feet or so some 
narrow spUntered boulders completely filled up the 
crack and overhung considerably. Just below them 
the climbing was obviously awkward, by reason of 
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the footholds that were not there, if the ancient 
Hibernianism may be tolerated, and the necessary 
leverage on the boulders when we were using them 
for all they were worth would imperil their stabihty 
and our own. But after mounting the first twelve 
feet with, perhaps, more ease than we had anticipated, 
a narrow ledge showed up on the right wall for about 
ten feet, and we noticed with relief that at its further 
extremity another traverse led back to the crack in a 
slanting direction to a point just above the critical 
spot. This diversion we promptly accepted, and 
found it altogether satisfactory. The lower ledge was 
just wide enough for the feet, and handholds just good 
enough for the balance of the body during the transfer. 
At the further end it was easy scrambling to the 
upper ledge, which showed itself as a broad and safe 
path to a little niche where the crack was somewhat 
enlarged. The floor of the niche was formed of loose 
stones supported on the larger jammed blocks that 
had affrighted us below, and was sufliciently commo- 
dious for all the party to place themselves securely 
thereon. Probably the next part of the climb was the 
hardest. That, at any rate, was the opinion of those 
who had recommended the route to us, and after their 
kindly advice we were gratefully prepared to accept 
anything from them in the way of opinion. The 
chimney was vertical and its two walls almost holdless. 
Direct progress seemed barred by three thick 
plates of rock wedged into the crack and projecting 
outwards some three or four feet. Over these we 
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had to make our way, and if their edges proved to be 
unsatisfactory for the fingers to grip or the arms to 
clasp, then we should have to return with the ignominy 
of defeat. On the one hand appearances were against 
us ; the pitch looked impossible. But on the other 
we knew it had been climbed once or twice before, 
and assuredly under no better conditions than were 
vouchsafed to ourselves. Far away down at the foot 
of the gully we noticed a couple of men who had 
been walking Wasl^ wards after a hard day, but were 
gazing up at us in some curiosity to know how we 
were going to tackle our problem. It would never 
do to go back now. 

And thus, after sacrificing such time and small 
reflections to the reputed difficulty of the place as its 
admirers would have claimed of us, we turned our 
gaze upwards and climbed the pitch. It went off 
pleasantly enough. An easy clamber led to a second 
platform immediately below the jammed plates. 
A foot or two higher, and a ledge on the left 
could be used for the one hand, the edge of the lowest 
overhanging block with the other, while the left leg 
was swung up on to a shelf. The attitude was 
awkward just for the moment, but with both arms 
clasping the plate of rock, which was perfectly trust- 
worthy, there could be no thought of falling for the 
leader, who had only to thrust himself forward 
into an upper recess and wriggle into safety. 

Here he discovered another level platform, neatly 
turfed and obviously constructed as a climber's resting 
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place. It would have been easy to stay there and nejyo- 
tiate the rope for the other men below, but the next 
pitch was only ten feet higher up, and led to a still 
better corner. Therefore he went on by straightfor- 
ward hand-and-foot work, and climbed the pitch by its 
left-hand branch. The chimney is here about eight 
feet wide, divided into two by a long and narrow 
boulder. 

The right-hand branch is just possible, but 
the sense of insecurity at one spot almost demands 
help from below. On the left a deep recess is 
floored with splintered blocks that threaten to 
break away but cannot easily manage it. The 
boulder offered enough assistance in the way of holds, 
especially a sharp edge at the top, and when overcome 
showed itself to be the last genuine obstacle in our 
course. We were soon all gathered together at the 
little notch that marks the top of the chimney, and 
after adding a stone to the cairn that stands there, we 
marched up some thirty feet of solid buttress and 
broke at a plunge through the thick cornice of old 
snow that yet remained as a token of the cold winter 
that had come and gone. 






CHAPTER IX 

THE GREAT KAPES AND ITS GULLIES 

It has already been explained that the Great 
Napes rises like a huge screen out of the southern 
slopes of Gable. Its crest runs from north-west to 
south-east. It is possible to travel along the whole 
length of the ridge from Hell's Gate (called Deep 
Gill on the Ordnance map) to the White Napes scree 
at Little Hell Gate, and this route, religiously followed 
without divergence on to either face, will be found 
to offer many interesting pitches. The outside face 
of the Napes is cut by the Needle Gully, the Eagle's 
Nest Gully, and the Arrowhead Gully, taken in order 
from east to west. 

The Needle Gully has two separate branches 
leading to the crest of the Napes, neither of them 
particularly diflScult or interesting. The Eagle's 
Nest Gully is in summer time little more than a scree 
walk. So likewise is the main Arrowhead Gully, 
which, however, has a branch up to the left leading to 
a fine-looking chimney and out on to the open face 
two-thirds of the way up towards the ridge. To the 
west of the Arrowhead Gully the Napes is much less 
imposing, and though small gullies cut it up con- 
siderably they are too indefinite to particularize. 
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The chief aretes on the face are, taking them in 
order from east to west, the Needle ridge immediately 
to the right of the Needle Gully ; the Eagle's Nest 
ridge between the Eagle's Nest Gully and the Needle 
Gully ; and the Arrowhead ridge between the Eagle's 
Nest Gully and the Arrowhead Gully. All these 
aretes offer most enjoyable climbs. The Gable 
Needle (or Napes Needle) is a sharp pinnacle rising 
vertically from the lower part of the Needle ridge. 
It is a climb for experts only, with steady heads. 
The Bear rock is a smaller pinnacle a few yards to the 
east of the foot of Arrowhead Gully, Its ascent is a 
simple problem in rock-climbing — a pull up with the 
arms from the notch at the back — ^but it is worth 
visiting on account of its singular aspect. 

The Arrowhead Gully is almost entirely 
devoid of interest. It has not often been visited, for 
the reason that its material is loose, its one pitch is 
easy, and the neighbourhood is very rich in more 
inviting climbs. A large party went up it last 
April and were exceedingly unhappy so long as 
a single member remained in it. Our interest had 
been concentrated on the Eagle's Nest ridge, and after 
some considerable time had been spent about the 
crags, we found ourselves at the foot of the Arrow- 
head Gully, afflicted with the unanimous desire to 
reach the summit of the Napes by a way that none 
of us had attempted before. There remained to us 
this gully and its branch up by the left. It soon 
became manifest that we should have to divide, for 
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the place was too small to hold us, and too narrow to 
permit free passage of loose stones that the higher 
members almost immediately began to dislodge. We 
lunched a few feet up the left branch, and were 
decidedly uncomfortable during our hasty meal. 
The ledges that w^e had chosen were so uncertain 
and the scree below so steep that all were glad when 
the sandwiches were finished and preparations com- 
menced for roping-up. My own section of the party 
elected to follow the branch to its abrupt ending 
out on the face. The others kept to the main gully, 
and were busy chimney-sweeping most of their time. 
Their one pitch was straightforward, but loose blocks 
abounded and required careful treatment so long as 
their fall might endanger the safety of any one. Over 
would go a boulder as soon as the last man had 
passed it, smashing from side to side, and we in our 
gully vaguely wondered, at each successive bombard- 
ment of the An-owhead, whether it would not be fair 
to give the next comers the credit of trying a new 
climb ; the old gully was rapidly altering, and the 
change in its ancient landmarks testifying to the 
influence of man as a geological agent. But in spite 
of their extensive quarrying operations they reached 
their destination before us. We found that our 
variation involved some good climbing, spoilt, how- 
ever, by a plentiful supply of dangerous debris on all 
its available ledges. I was leading, and therefore 
safe from bombardment; but those below me were 
now and again peppered, and my feelings hurt by 
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their objurgations. Those who read this book as a 
literary production will no doubt sympathize with 
the writer in his difficulties with so limited a voca- 
bulary as climbing aflfords. That words of primary 
importance are few is a fact patent to all students of 
the ' Alpine Journal.' But in moments of excitement 
the climber is urged to expand his limits, and to 
call on other sciences (notably the theological) for 
suitable expressions that will relieve his feelings. 

We started by working up on the right to a ledge 
at the foot of the big pitch. Then followed a traverse 
across to a short chimney on the other side. This 
chimney was obviously a possible route, but for greater 
safety and in order to avoid a lengthening of the 
rope between the second man and myself, I worked 
up for a few feet and then rounded the buttress into 
the central portion of the gully, where a second 
crack started upwards. Six feet higher this crack 
terminated at the same level as the left-hand chimney, 
and some dangerously loose grass holds helped me 
to drag up into a small cave where moderate 
anchorage could be obtained. Unfortunately a block 
as large as my fist managed to escape past me and to 
attack deUberately the unlucky member of our party. 
He, poor man! has the reputation of never being 
missed by a vagrant stone, and on this occasion he 
was hit rather badly on the head. It was no use hurry- 
ing, but we feared a faint, and w^hen two of us were 
squeezed well into the cave, the wounded man was 
engineered up to our level. He was a bit dazed, but 
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on the whole seemed moderately jubilant at this 
latest proof of his case-hardened condition. When 
reassured as to his welfare we wriggled clumsily out 
of the narrow cave, feet foremost, and made our way 
easily by the left wall to the roof of the cave and the 
top of the pitch. The rest of the gully was little 
more than mere walking, and a few minutes later we 
joined our friends on the crest of the Napes. 

The Needle Gully has rather a bad reputation. 
My personal experience of it has not been altogether 
pleasant. I tried it in January 1893 with the enter- 
prising classic referred to in my account of the 
ObUque Chimney, and found the soft snow so trouble- 
some in its steepness and want of tenacity that we 
decided to leave the gully for some more auspicious 
occasion. The opportunity came in the following 
August, after an ascent of the Needle, and with it 
came the conviction that in dry weather the gully 
possesses no interest to the climber pure and simple, 
if such an anomaly exists, but that it should be 
visited by those who take pleasure in rock scenery. 
The Eagle's Nest ridge is a marvellously fine sweep 
of clean-cut rock bounding the western wall of the 
gully. The jagged outline of the Needle ridge on 
the eastern side is scarcely inferior in grandeur. 

We found two easy pitches to begin with, taking 
us to about the level of the Needle summit. Then a 
vertical wall interposed itself directl)'' in our way. 
We scrambled in or near a slight cleft on the right, 
using rather treacherous grass- covered ledges, and 
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distributing our weight over as many points of sup- 
port as possible. That portion of the pitch was only 
about three feet high, and then came a momentary 
* easy ' before another steep little bit of eight feet. 
The resting place is just large enough for one man. 
At the top of the second piece a ledge led round by 
the left past an awkward comer that seemed to alarm 
our more substantial members by its narrowness, and 
then two or three steep grass steps had to be taken 
directly upwards. There we found a projecting 
knob forming a convenient saddle for each to anchor 
as he manipulated the rope for the man below, a 
deep crack offering itself in the right position for 
belaying the rope. A foot or two higher, and we 
were able to traverse back into the bed of the gully, 
and thence find an easy way up screes and short rock 
slopes to the top. The climb along the ridge itself 
to the highest point of the Napes was pleasantly 
varied. We could readily distinguish the points of 
articulation of the chief buttresses, for the general 
angle was too steep to disguise the contours. When 
close to the connecting ridge between Napes and the 
Westmorland crags we bore down on to Hell's Gate 
screes and crossed over to the opposite rocks to hunt 
out the little climb up to the Westmorland cairn. 
This was not so easy to find, and we wasted much 
time in attempting an attack by some smooth slabs too 
high up the scree. At last we found that the climb 
began in a small gully some distance down, which 
bore upwards a little to the right till a short pinnacle 
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was reached. Then from the neck behind the 
pinnacle we traversed across the face to the left for 
a few yards, before climbing hand over hand to the 
summit ridge. It came as a surprise that the ascent 
had such neatness; and we were all at the end 
willing enough to indorse the favourable opinions 
expressed in the climbing book. Be it remem- 
bered that the cairn at the top was built by the 
brothers Westmorland of Penrith, not for the pur- 
pose of indicating the finish of a climb, but to 
mark the coign of vantage for one of the finest 
mountain views in the country. Bemember also that 
proposition of a well-known mountaineer that the 
view from a summit is much the same whatever be 
the route taken to get there ; and apply it by 
visiting Westmorland cairn to look at the Napes, 
even if the expedition involves no troublesome 
climbing. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RIDGES OF THE GREAT NAPES 

The Needle Ridge is usually taken from the 
foot of the Needle itself. It was explored first in 
] 884 by Haskett Smith, who then made a general 
survey without actually completing the climb. Two 
years later he effected a descent of the whole route ; 
and in 1887 Slingsby's party made the first strict 
ascent, and were emphatic in their praise of its fine 
character. 

The introductory few feet from the notch behind 
the Needle are difficult, the problem being to climb 
up a steep slab of six feet or so to the foot of a slight 
grass chimney that slopes upwards to the right. 
Three fingers of the right hand can be inserted in a 
curious pocket in the slab ; rather poor foothold is all 
that can be found for steadying purposes, and for the 
rest just enough will manifest itself to enable the 
climber to cautiously drag himself up to a small 
ledge, and thence to the foot of the chimney. 

This takes him easily to about the level of the 
top of the Needle. There a poised block is passed 
on the left, that used to give trouble. I once saw 
my leader attempt to climb directly over it. When 
in the very act of pulling himself on to its upper 
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surface it slowly swung round, as if pivoted at each 
extremity. Fortunately he was not tempted to let 
go, and it readjusted itself in a firmer position with- 
out quilting its niche. My friend led no more that day, 
and we afterwards solemnly warned folks against 
the boulder variation. The stone is yet there and is 
still insecure, but climbers pass round by the right 
and then work back on to the edge of the arete and 
up to the foot of the vertical wall that begins the 
second part of the climb. It is not unusual for the 
first part to take so long a time in severe weather as 
to convince a prudent party that it is expedient to 
utilize a grass traverse into the Needle Gully that here 
discloses itself on the left. This ledge takes them 
safely to a point in the bed of the gully above the 
chief pitch, and within a few minutes' easy scrambling 
of the top. 

The first part of the Needle Ridge may be neatlj' 
varied by climbing the buttress up from the gully, or 
by working across to the same buttress from the 
Needle notch. These variations are a little harder 
than the usual climb, but both are safe in dry 
weather. 

As illustrating the way not to use a rope, an 
amusing story is told of the first difficulty on the 
Needle ridge. Two young fellows had walked up to 
the foot of the gully with another party of climbers, 
and had lazily discussed their lunch and their plans 
for the day while the others were busy on the Needle. 
After deciding that they knew the Needle too well to 
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learn anything by climbing it, they went on to 
examine critically, from a distance^ the Eagle's Nest 
opposite and to point out the way that they would 
insure their own safety in an attack on it. They 
scoffed at its reputed severity, and would really have 
then and there shown the neatest method of van- 
quishing it. On the other hand, it was a warm day, 
and they felt a little slack. Perhaps the Needle Eidge 
would tickle their jaded appetites a bit. Yes ! they 
would walk up the ridge and get some fresh air 400 
feet higher. Then they tossed up for leadership, and 
tied on their forty -feet rope — one man at each end. 
Away went the leader from the notch, over the slab 
and up the chimney. When at the end of his rope 
it occurred to him to look back and see what his 
companion w^as doing. The poor fellow had stuck 
at the slab, and was in imminent danger of falling 
backwards. ' Good gracious, man, what are you 
thinking of?' shouted the indignant leader. 'I am 
not going to be pulled down for any one ! ' and 
promptly began to unrope himself. Then the man 
who tells the story hurried up from below, and 
fortunately arrived in time to prevent a catastrophe. 
Such an aspect of the utility of the rope need 
scarcely be commented upon, but I was not surprised 
a day or two after hearing the story to be character- 
ized by a non-climbing acquaintance in town as a 
desperate venturesome individual, one who went about 
climbing mountains with a rope. By non-climbers a 
rope must indeed be regarded as a source of danger. 
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The plainest view of the upper platform of the 
Needle and the awkward corner that rises from it is 
to be had at the expense of a few minutes* digression 
from the ridge. It is best to climb from the top 
of the grass chimney over to the right, and then 
down a steep and loose recess to a grass platform. 
A photograph of the Needle from this point of view 
has been published, and is an interesting one to 
study. 

The second part of the Needle Eidge begins with 
a vertical wall of rock that from below appears very 
formidable. With ice about it is certainly diflScult, 
and the traverse to the gully on the left is the wisest 
course to pursue under such conditions But on 
close inspection a square corner discloses itself in the 
wall, and the fifteen feet of scrambling in the cleft are 
perfectly straightforward. At the top of the wall the 
ridge is broken up in a wonderful way, and huge 
blocks are distributed along the route in great profu- 
sion. The climbing becomes very easy, though re- 
taining its interest to the finish at the top of the 
Napes ; and the whole ascent may be disposed of 
summarilv in half an hour from the Needle notch. 

The Eagle's Nest Ridge was climbed on 
April 15, 1892, by a strong party of cragsmen. 
They were led by Mr. G. A. Solly, who was well 
backed up by Mr. Cecil Slingsby. They left a 
record of the expedition in the Wastdale book, and let 
the climbing fraternity decide for themselves as to 
whether the ascent was worth repeating. No excep- 
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tion can be taken to the rocks, which are perfectly- 
sound and reUable, but an inspection of the ridge 
from the Needle shows how Uttle hold there is for 
hands or feet. Moreover, the hardest i)art is so 
situated that a safe descent from it is 'well-nigh im- 
possible for the unlucky leader who finds his strength 
or skill inadequate to cope with it. Xevertheless, I 
have recently discovered that with an exact know- 
ledge of the available holds, and with the best 
conditions of the rocks, a man mav safelv tackle the 
ascent if well supported by a sturdy second. The 
situation is terribly exposed for the first 140 feet, 
and will try the nerves of even experienced moun- 
taineers. Dependence is often placed on small foot- 
holds that slope slightly to the climber's disadvan- 
tage; and on such ledges good nailed boots and 
perfect confidence are essential. The fact is that 
the ridge is not to be recommended ; and its virtue 
is that there is no deception about it. The clean 
sweep of the sharp nose of rock from the green 
platform at the foot up to the patch of grass where 
the slanting chimney begins, scares everybody away, 
tyros and experts alike. That almost vertical but- 
tress looks impossible, and to nearly everybody it is so. 
It was a felicitous discovery of Mr. John Kobin- 
son's in 1893 that the worst part of the arete could 
be avoided by taking to a chimney a few feet away 
to the left. Looking up at the ridge from the grass 
platform at its foot, the appearance presented is that 
of a vertical face of rock cut by two chimneys each 
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about a hundred feet long. The right of these is 
shallow and open, with tufts of grass interspersed 
with smooth slabs. Whether it can be climbed or 
not I have never ascertained. But the left chimney 
or gully is deeply cut into the wall. Its aspect is 
ferocious, but its disposition gentle. It can be easily 
reached and comfortably climbed. Solly's original 
route was up the strict arete to the right of both 
chimneys. The arete to the left of both was investi- 
gated at Easter 1895, and manifested an inclination 
to yield to the attack of a party. But the party has 
not yet preferred the attack, and the suggestion may 
be taken at its worth. Our gully is rather earthy 
for the first forty feet, and care must be takon by the 
leader to avoid dislodging stones on those below him. 
Then the rockholds change in character just above 
an outstanding pinnacle on the left, and there is an 
interesting passage into a niche at the back of the 
gully, a sloping and well-worn hold for the right foot 
offering the safest support as the body is (^ragged 
over into the corner. Hence the route is up the 
crack for a few feet and. acrosn a long slab to the 
right-hand wall, care being taken with a loose 
splinter that is generally seized as the handiest grip 
available. The rest of the gully is of grass and 
small scree, and at the top a view may be obtained 
down into the Arrowhead Gully. But for the ridge 
climb a divergence is made to the right almost 
immediately after the chimney pitch is passed. 

A split is noticed in the arete^ forming a small and 
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sharp pinnacle, just below whicli the shallow, grass- 
tufted chimney finishes in sorry fashion. The climber 
passes through the cleft, utilizing a large block that 
is not quite fixed. On the other side he finds the 
junction with the original ridge route, ten feet below 
the finish of the curdling part. His next move is 
awkward, over a smooth rock with unsatisfactory 
sloping footholds, but there is no real danger with 
the second man at the cleft, and the leader reaches the 
grassy recess where, in the words of the first explorers, 
the difficulties moderated. It is large enough for 
two men to brace themselves firmly, and manipu- 
late 150 feet of rope for an enterprising third man 
who may wish to come up by way of the outside 
edge. 

This route to the recess we shall now briefly 
describe, suggesting at the same time that no man 
should attempt to lead up it who has not already 
explored the ground with the safeguard of a rope 
from above. From the horizontal grass platform at 
the foot of the climb a narrow cleft runs up to the 
ridge in such a way as to separate off the first fifteen 
feet from the main mass. Tiie cleft is mounted with 
facility by aid of numerous holds of first-rate quality. 
At the top we find ourselves on the strict ridge, but 
after mounting ten feet the holds disappear entirely, 
and the verticalness of the next seven or eight feet 
makes a slight divergence absolutely necessary. On the 
face of the ridge that bounds the Needle Gully below 
us two parallel cracks run up steeply about a yard 
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apart. They are so closed, and they run so obliquely 
up the wall, that good foothold is impossible in either, 
and handhold of even moderate quality recjuires 
much seeking. Nevertheless, they are both of im- 
mense importance, and are capable of giving all 
the required aid. The leader should here be joined 
by a second (with an ice-axe), and should belay him- 
self to the highest effective part of the broken rock 
below him. His companion should be belayed inde- 
pendently. Then his next move is to work up for 
three feet on to the right-hand crack, with his fingers 
gripping the other, until the latter is felt to be good 
enough for a pull towards the ridge. The pick of 
the axe can steady his feet in either crack as he 
carefully drags his weight up the rough wall. The 
transfer of the right foot into the crack on the left is 
critical. I should prefer to effect the passage without 
boots, as the toes can feel so much better where the 
crack is deepest. Then the outside edge a yard away 
to the left is within reach of the hand, and the 
leader, cut off from further assistance below, must 
manage very carefully to climb on to the ridge. 

His holds are obvious ; the difficulty is not so much 
in finding the way as in keeping to it. Fortunately a 
little flat platform is now reached, on which he can 
sit in comfort and recover his strength before attack- 
ing the next part. It is at about the level of the top 
of the Gable Needle, and Mr. Slingsby tells me it is 
the spot that the first climbers named the Eagle's Nest. 
It is just visible against the sky in the view facing 
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page 144, 8^ inches from the foot of the illustration. 
The awkward part first ascended is scarcely twelve 
feet high, but is exceptionally severe if the leader 
takes it without the assistance of a second. 

The consequences of a slip in the next portion 
of the climb are more serious, but probably it is 
technically less difficult than the lower bit. The 
Eagle's Nest is barely large enough for the leader to 
brace himself firmly when helping the second man up 
on the rope, and he may naturally prefer to mount 
higher without assistance rather than peril the safety 
of both for the sake of a helping shoulder up the 
next piece. There are no belaying pins, and travers- 
ing to either side of the buttress is seemingly im- 
possible. If he cannot be certain of holding on to 
the rope when a slip occurs to his follower, he had 
better decide to advance another fifty feet before the 
second man moves from his secure position below. 
The first ten feet above the Nest are remarkable for 
steepness and smallness of holds. If the rocks are 
cold and the finger tips benumbed, the holds cannot 
be appreciated at all and the place becomes horribly 
dangerous. Yet there is a sufficiency of grip for 
hands and feet, and bootmarks can now be detected 
on the chief ledges. With perfect coolness and the 
exercise of his best judgment, the solitary leader will 
gradually mount the ridge step by step, and the 
tension on his nerves and muscles will be relieved 
when the level of the narrow pinnacle to the left is 
reached, and he notices the numerous scratches on 
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the rocks of those who have climbed to the junction 
by the easy route. 

At the foot of the slanting chimney it again be- 
comes possible for the leader to obtain assistance 
from his companions, though he is not the sort of 
man to require it if he has come up by the difficult 
way. The climbing is now delightfully safe and 
interesting. The holds are good and the ridge 
varied. From the top of the slanting chimney, 
which can be ascended without trouble, the true 
arete below looks desperately stijST. The remainder 
of the climb will be found to consist of alternatincf 
horizontal and vertical passages. It is often possible 
to pass down the grassy ledges on the left, but the 
ridge is much pleasanter, and in wet weather actually 
safer. The views down the vertical walls on the 
right into the Needle Gully are magnificent, and the 
Needle Ridge is seen at its best. 

The first party took two hours and ten minutes 
to accomplish their ascent. The ridge with the 
initial variation by the chimney has been climbed in 
half an hour by a party of three ; hunger lent wings, 
for their lunch was waiting them on Gable. 

The Arrowhead Ridge derives its name from 
a very prominent crag a short distance to the west 
of the Eagle's Nest Eidge. It offers a very fine speci- 
men of rock architecture, though the artist photo- 
grapher has been known to express dissatisfaction at 
its outline, and to claim artistic license in modifying 
his pictures to suit his theories. Many of those who 
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have been attracted to the Great Napes in search 
of the origmal have been much perplexed at the 
discrepancy between the old photographs and the 
modern reality. Some in their wrath have desired 
to get the photographer and his camera below them 
in a rickety gully, where, as Dent puts it, no stone 
is left unturned in their struggle to reach the top. 

But if the artist cuts away a few thousand tons of 
rock from his negative with one fell stroke of his 
brush, if he commands the sun to stand still and the 
shadows to move on, if he subjects his angles to the 
influence of the personal equation of the climber 
instead of the observer, these weaknesses are not to 
be recorded against him. Mountaineering as a sport 
owes its advancement far more to the inaccurate 
descriptions of its literary devotees than to the 
simple statements of facts of the scientific, and its 
best pictorial advertisements have been those where 
art has assisted nature and laughed at science. 

This to some extent is what we all need, and 
what we all understand. From the top of the Kern 
Knotts crack the evidence of a freely hanging rope 
as to the direction of the vertical actually contradicts 
one's best judgment. The Kern Knotts wall is per- 
haps 15° from the vertical, but looking down it one 
would judge it perpendicular. Yet we never fancy 
a foothold horizontal when it is at a slope of 15° to 
our disadvantage, else the Eagle's Nest Eidge would 
lose much of its terror. Eather are we then inclined to 
magnify the angle, and the actual slope plus our own 
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inclination make together something like the 30° 
that would figure in a fancy sketch or a popular 
article. 

Education is a marvellously fine thing, and in 
mountaineering it works wonders. It enables men 
to interpret the barren truth in accordance with 
their own experience. Xotes of new ascents in the 
* Alpine Journal ' they can enjoy and assimilate. But, 
as in eating caviare, the taste needs cultivation, and 
many remain unequal to such food to the ends of their 
lives. Now because there are many false transla- 
tions possible of the one true original, it must be 
easy with a knowledge of the truth to interpret 
it variously, and correspondingly difficult to get at the 
correct version from a bad translation. Even the 
mountaineering education fails to help us. All it 
does is to give us the taste for truth, and the sense 
of right to demand the genuine article. It might be 
printed in italics at the beginning of the chapter, 
like the usually inappropriate and obscure poetical 
references, and so isolated from the author's personal 
exposition. This text and sermon notion has not, 
so far as my little library of Alpine books can tell 
me, been adopted by any popular writer on moun- 
taineering, though the difficulty has been grappled 
with in other ways. Thus the Alpine historian or 
geographer may find the required facts neatly gathered 
together in a brief appendix, or still more briefly 
summarised in a letter published simultaneously with 
a review of the book in the * Alpine Journal.' 
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The sale of caviare is strictly limited, and the 
demand for * Alpine Notes and New Ascents ' confined 
to the few. Hence mountaineering books intended to 
sell well are written for the uneducated many, not for 
teaching purposes, but for the satisfaction of their 
desire for tales of adventure. So long as climbers 
tolerate this professionalism introduced into moun- 
taineering — and there is every reason why they should 
in all cases where the professional is recognized as 
such — they must necessarily give the artist a free 
hand, whether he writes or paints or takes photo- 
graphs. Personally I should ask for information as to 
the treatment of any negative that has been employed 
for reproduction of pictures. * From a photograph 
by,' nowadays suggests a bad camera, a shaky tripod, 
an amateur operator, a cunning artist, and a long 
purse. But ' truth is mighty and will prevail,' so we 
may as well get on to the Arrowhead. 

Viewing this Arrowhead from the easy ground near 
the Bear rock, it is seen to bear some resemblance to 
the Gable Needle (see Chapter XI.). In each case the 
rock forms the lower extremity of a Napes ridge, and 
its sides are remarkable for their steepness and smooth- 
ness. The outside edge of each is broken by a well- 
marked shoulder, and the head of the Arrow may be 
fairly well likened to the top overhanging boulder on 
the Needle. Here, perhaps, the resemblance ends. 
Certain parts of the climbing on the Arrowhead 
must be characterized as insecure, whereas the 
Needle is firm throughout. The former may easily 
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be attacked from the notch behind it, the Needle 
cannot be similarly treated. The original climb up 
to the shoulder on the Arrowhead was by a recess on 
the west side, that up the Needle by a narrow crack 
on the east. (See photograph, facing page 144.) 

The first ascent dates from April 1892, when a 
large party attacked the rock on the lines just 
indicated. The lower part of the buttress was 
mounted by a steep and open recess on the w^estern 
side, a good climb leading directly to the shoulder 
half-way up, where the route was joined by the 
upper end of a corresponding chimney on the other 
side of the buttress. Thence the climbing was 
straight up the corner. It was not very difficult, 
but at a point a few feet below the final bit the 
rocks were insecure and the situation alarming. 
The stones are better now than formerly, but great 
caution must be used. In 1893 another party re- 
peated the ascent, and showed that it was possible 
by passing round to the gap at the back to continue 
the climb along the ridge. The usual route nowa- 
days is to reach the ridge by the scree gully between 
the Arrowhead and the Eagle's Nest arete, climbing 
up the side wall to the notch, and so avoiding the 
Arrowhead itself. The wall is steep, but its ledges 
are conveniently disposed, and no trouble should be 
experienced in the ascent. Once on the ridge, the 
cUmbing is delightful. The holds are good, and the 
narrowness of the crest along which we pass gives 
the spice of sensationalism that at all times offers an 
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apology for easy climbing. The actual ascent of 
the ridge need take but twenty minutes, the descent 
about half an hour for a party of three, when con- 
ditions are favourable. There is one mauvais pas of 
moderate quality : a wall of ten feet must be mounted 
to reach the crest of a tower on the ridge. Then 
follows a long stride across the gap on the other 
side, and it is sometimes amusing to watch the timid 
climber who fears that he may not be able to swing 
the tind leg over when in the colossus attitude half- 
way across. Above this all difficulties soon dis- 
appear ; the gullies on either side rapidly rise to our 
own level, and the ridge ends shortly before the 
crest of the Napes is reached. 

The view facing page 144 shows the Arrowhead 
at the left-hand top corner, the Eagle's Nest Eidge 
against the sky, the lower half of the Needle Eidge, 
and the Gable Needle itself. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE GABLE NEEDLE 

The best-known rock problem in the district 
is offered by the Gable Needle. Its position has 
already been defined. As we walk towards Styhead 
from Esk Hause the Needle stands out from the west 
face of the Gable very plainly ; but from Wastdale 
it is almost invisible against the background of the 
indistinguishable Napes rocks, and only those who 
know exactly where it should be are bold enough to 
say where it is. Very few people seem to have seen it 
before 1886, when Haskett Smith reached the top, 
though Isaac Eigg, who used to keep the hotel 
at Buttermere, remembers coming across it while 
scrambling about the Gable some thirty years ago. 
Many even who were acquainted with the crags of 
the Napes had not noticed it. The fact is that a face 
of rock is very apt to look flat and void of detail at a 
short distance ; and it is the joy of the rock-climber to 
discover its thousand beauties when he engages with 
it at close quarters. 

The Needle is indeed a fine fellow as rocks go — just 
the sort of ornament for one's back garden in town, 
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a gymnasium in itself. It has now many admirers. 
The few footholds on the top boulder bear the marks 
of many nailed boots, even its smooth face is scored 
by futile scrapes of the nervous, but it retains its 
charm for the Wastdale enthusiast. In his dreams 
he takes a hammer and chisel, and chips away an mi- 
portant hold, and with the dreamer's ease swarms up 
the rock unaided. Again a hold is chipped away 
confidently with the faith that removes mountains, 
and again he glides up and down ; till at last its small 
top draws him up without effort and he hastens down 
to Wastdale to invite the attention of climbers to the 
new edition of the Needle. 

Haskett Smith climbed it alone in J 886 and left 
a handkerchief on the top. Those who have been 
once on the Needle will readily believe that this first 
ascent is one of the most daring things that have been 
done in the Lake District. 

He pointed it out to Eobinson one day when they 
were traversing the face of the Napes on to the 
Needle arete, and they both agreed that it had a 
future before it, that their successors in the field of 
climbing would make it their resort, and perhaps even 
build a diminutive shrine on its crest to the discoverer. 
Nearly three years elapsed before Mr. Geoffrey 
Hastings made the second ascent. Then, in June 
1889, F. Wellford climbed it, and Eobinson made the 
fourth ascent in August. In the following year Pro- 
fessor Marshall's party attacked the climb, spendino- 
three-quarters of an hour in flinging a rope over the 
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summit for the benefit of the leader. On that occa- 
sion Miss Koecher reached the top — the first lady, 
at any rate in modern times, to succeed in doing 
so. The well-known photograph of the Needle by 
Professor Dixon, with Mr. Otto Koecher and Miss 
Koecher on the top and Professor Marshall at the 
shoulder, was taken on this occasion and subsequently 
published in London. 

I have a vivid recollection of walking down the 
Strand one wet spring afternoon in 1891, oppressed 
with the commonplace of our London streets and 
the flatness of people and things in general, and 
crossing over by sheer force of habit to Spooner's 
photograph shop. In the centre of the window, and 
eclipsing to my perverted vision every other object 
around it, was a striking enlargement from the 
original half-plate of Dixon's Needle. I heard a by- 
stander at my elbow draw his friend's attention to the 
figures in the picture with the remark, ' Scott ! What 
fools ! * But that evening a copy of the Needle hung 
in my room ; in a fortnight Easter had come round 
and I found myself on the top of the pinnacle. 

Dr. S. and I travelled down to Drigg one night. 
We breakfasted there early and walked the twelve 
miles to Wastdale, halting only for a plunge into 
cold Wastwater. After the manner of our kind, we 
inquired at once for the Climbing Book, to learn the 
latest news from the Fells. The * Pall Mall Budget ' 
article of June 5, 1890, on the Needle, had been 
inserted, and we read how it might be vanquished. 

M 
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In the afternoon we worked our way up to the Xapes. 
Being the more enthusiastic, I found the Needle first, 
and was breathless on the top of the crack when 
Dr. S. arrived. He threw a rope up from the small 
platform (seen at the bottom of the picture facing 
page 161) and came after me. The crack up the face 
seemed difficult that first time ; most people find it so. 
The first movement obliquely up to the left is easy, 
but the next part is a trifle too safe for the new- 
comer. He gets his left thigh almost hopelessly 
jammed into the crack, and can move neither up nor 
down. The best plan is to work more with the left 
foot and knee in the crack, both hands on the edge 
of the leaf of rock, and the right leg getting general 
support by pressure outside, until the most con- 
stricted bit half-way up is passed. Then the leaf of 
rock can be swarmed up with much greater ease, 
and the climber soon finds himself looking down the 
other side of the crack. 

From here the route for ten feet is directly up the 
right edge. The holds are not numerous, but good 
enough when the rocks are dr)%and we find ourselves 
on a platform or shoulder, very conspicuous in most 
aspects of the pinnacle, that serves as an excellent 
take-ofi*for the last.struggle. The terrors of the crack 
often scare ofi* people from the final piece. They 
almost did our little party. I found my watch-chain 
broken — some links still remain in the heart of the 
Needle — and my watch badly dented. The *Pall 
Mall ' had promised us that the last bit was the worst, 
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and we thought for a moment that a little pre- 
liminary training for a few days would be the correct 
thing. However, I took off my boots, for they had no 
nails, and, standing on a shoulder of Dr. S., stepped 
on to the right end of the ledge on which the top 
block rests. This corner is difficult to climb alone 
and exceedingly daring work, for the climber drags 
his body on to it over a sheer drop of a hundred 
feet, and feels no certainty of safety till he is up. It 
is like climbing on a narrow mantelshelf five feet 
high, that is only just wide enough to allow standing- 
room. An ice-axe offers a useful take-off in the 
absence of a sufficiently responsible shoulder. The 
disposition of one's centre of gravity must be care- 
fully considered, and there is a sense of alternate 
peril and safety in inspiration and expiration. Once 
on the ledge the game was evidently in our hands, 
and traversing along it to the left I found a rounded 
boss of rock eighteen inches higher that offered 
good hold for both feet. Then the left was brought 
well up to a little ledge nearly an inch wide, the 
right hand gripped the right edge of the boulder, 
and on straightening out the top edge could be 
grasped. An arm pull was helped by sundry rough- 
nesses for the toes, and I sprawled half across the 
top triumphantly. In a couple of minutes Dr. S. 
was by my side. We had no intention of climbing 
higher that day, and willingly spent half an hour in 
examining the routes of the Napes' ridges, two of 
which are seen to advantage from this spot. 

M 2 
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We descended without serious difficulty, Dr. S. 
going first. I half decided to fix our rope round 
the top block and use it for my own descent, but it 
would have been an awkward matter to detach it 
afterwards. Moreover, others had not found a fixed 
rope necessary, and we did not wish to have anything 
to reproach ourselves about subsequently. Dr. S. 
placed himself firmly on the shoulder, drawing in 
the rope as it came down. If I fell it would have 
been on to the rocks a few feet below him ; he would 
experience no great shock, and could easily hold me 
in. The descent was by the exact route of the 
ascent. On reaching the crack again we re-adjusted 
our boots and slid down easily, the remembrance of 
the leg-clasping constriction preventing our jamming 
in the descent. 

Two or three days later we took other men up 
the Needle. It was like introducing an old friend. 
Though I had lost no respect for him, he was easier 
to manage and ofiered new features for inspection. 

The side of the Needle facing Lingmell exhibits 
an obvious alternative route to the shoulder. The 
climbing is twelve or fifteen feet longer, and rather 
more interesting. Facing the Needle at its foot with 
our backs to Lingmell, we bear to the right into a 
square corner. We pass up this on the left to a 
little level platform, reached best by an armpuU and 
a foothold well away on the buttress. I have seen 
good men in much trouble on this corner. From here 
the route is straight up the wall, with a halting-place 
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ten feet higher in a huge slit on the right. Then we 
climb the same cleft whose other side constitutes the 
first part of the old route. This side, however, is 
wider, and contains sundry jammed stones for con- 
venience of passengers. The old route is joined 
without difficulty, and the shoulder reached as 
before. 

To effect the ascent of the top boulder without 
help it has always appeared to me easier to start by 
standing on the small shelf just under the left-hand 
end of the overhanging part — the shelf, in fact, that is 
occupied by the sitting figure in the view facing page 
161. Practice on ordinary strong mantelshelves 
enables one to mount up this corner with a certainty 
of success, the right hand being thrust into a thin 
horizontal cleft rough enough to ofier some friction 
for the back of the hand as well as the palm. 

If people are at the Needle and wish to explore it, 
they may like to know that Fowler has shown that the 
* outside edge ' can be followed from bottom to top. 
Also, that it is not so difficult to work from the foot 
of the ordinary route round to the other side of the 
cleft that splits the Needle. To photograph the 
Needle we usually get up the other side of the Needle 
Gully at the foot of the Eagle's Nest arete. Indeed, 
this grass ledge is so popular for the observation of 
a performance that it is known as the * dress circle.' 
The view facing page 165 of the projecting portion 
of the top boulder is taken from a recess in the side 
wall of the Needle Gully. One photograph exists of 
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the Needle in which nearly all the climbing details 
are masked by a crowd of daring maidens swarming 
up it. Two have reached the top, and are supporting 
a terror-stricken man, who, poor fellow, had rashly 
undertaken to lead up. The picture suggests the old 
problem of the mediaeval theologians — ^how many 
angels can balance on the point of a needle ? 
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CHAPTER XII 

KEBN KNOTTS 

Kern Knotts Chimney. — This is one of the 
prettiest things in the neighbourhood, and it photo- 
graphs well. The small bunch of hard rock that 
crops out of the wilderness of scree on this side of 
the Gable was at one time rarely visited, though so 
near the actual Styhead path. Its name was almost 
unknown. I confused it with the Tom Blue crags 
higher up on the fell. Nowadays the good quality of 
the chimney attracts many visitors, and several come 
to see it who do not actually climb. The Knotts are in 
three parts — Raven Crag, and Upper and Lower Kern 
Knotts. The middle part is the steepest and longest. 
A prominent nose or buttress springs down its centre, 
and is visible in profile at a great distance. The 
buttress is split off from the main mass by a vertical 
crack extending from side to side, varying in thick- 
ness from three or four inches to a foot. 

The chimney had been inspected by earlier 
climbers before I had ever heard of it. The unini- 
tiated of Wastdale often lament the secretiveness 
of those who know where new things exist but who 
keep the knowledge to themselves. Nestor is very 
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reticent, and it is to be counted unto him for 
righteousness that one Christmas week, after bad 
weather had deprived us of all the ordinary climbing, 
he announced to the engineer and me that there was 
a fascinating little thing, the fancy of an * off' after- 
noon, lying conveniently close to the hotel, that he 
would show us how to climb. I was lying on the 
billiard table just then thinking of the different kinds 
of nothinir. ' Where is it ? ' I asked. ' In Tom 
Blue ' was the reply, and as this was yet but a name 
to me I wondered whether Tom's blueness measured 
his difficulty. The engineer was enthusiastic, and 
declined to allow me to remain longer on the billiard 
table after hearing this news. So in the gentle rain 
we marched out of the inn that afternoon, and worked 
our way up the Styhead path till we had passed the 
little spring that crosses it near the zig zag. There 
we saw the great rocks looming up on the left 
and were told that Tom Blue awaited us there. Tlie 
steep slope leading up to our climb was strewn with 
huge boulders in chaotic confusion. We could 
either keep to these or else make for an interesting 
crack in the Lower Kern Knotts that stood directly in 
our way. To give us a foretaste we took to the 
crack, finding as usual that its aspect from a distance 
gave no clue to the wealth of useful detail in the 
shape of handholds. Then a few yards more of mer- 
curial skipping from boulder to boulder and we 
reached a little terrace at the foot of the fine wall 
of the Upper Kern Knotts. Since that day a huge 
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cairn has grown up on this terrace at an astonishing 
rate of development, to mark the beginning of the 
climb. Perhaps by the date of publication of this 
volume the cairn will have growTi to rival the crags 
in height, the climb may be vid the cairn, and Kern 
Knotts Chimney blocked up for ever. But for the 
sake of the afternoon strollers from Wastdale we pray 
that this may not be. The ascent is apparently in 
two portions, the lower one being the easier. 
Actually there is a third pitch, the one of perhaps 
greatest intrinsic difficulty, starting at the top of the 
split buttress and quite unnoticeable from below. 
For this reason the climb must be regarded as decep- 
tive ; it is one thing to struggle up the middle pitch 
with the impression that the worst piece is being 
tackled, and quite another to find a part of excep- 
tional severity tiigher up. With that portion impos- 
sible the only alternative is to descend again, and that 
does not commend itself to many men w^ho climb 
more for amusement than for instruction. 

To return to our narrative, we roped up with 
hopefulness and took to the lowest chimney. The 
rocks were streaming w^ith water which rapidly disco- 
vered that its line of quickest descent was along our 
arms and bodies, with only a slight delay at the 
boots while they were filling up. The chimney was 
sufficiently well provided with small ledges, first in 
the middle, then on the right-hand side, to enable us 
to draw up easily. Then we worked round to the 
foot of the second pitch on a level platform large 
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enough for us all to rest ourselves comfortably. Tlie 
chimney now became much narrower, just sufficiently 
large to receive the right thigh. With dry rocks 
the slight holds on the left wall now facing us would 
have been ample for the pull up to the level of a 
jammed stone in the crack ; but they were now 
doubtful, and the obvious course was to insert the 
right hand beneath the jammed stone and utilize the 
grip it afforded. A loose block thus handled from 
within is much less liable to come out than when 
held by its projecting parts. In a climb where every 
jammed stone has been tested scores of times, sundry 
small precautions such as this may be omitted ; but a 
new route should always be attacked with respectful 
caution, otherwise it may exact a speedy vengeance, 
and promptly repulse the careless climber. 

Just above the level of this useful block, which 
was immediately proved to be safe enough, the 
footholds were a short way out of the crack on the 
left wall, and were not particularly good in the 
heavy rain. The next ten feet appeared to be very 
hard, for the only hold was to be by the grip of the 
right thigh in the crack, and the next jammed stone 
(on which a cUmber is standing in the opposite illus- 
tration) seemed insecure. It was desirable to pass 
this without clinging to its outer edges, and to test 
it when its dislodgment could do no harm. The 
motion upwards in such a case is rather slow ; the leg 
that does the work must not be thrust too far into 
the recess, or else the business of balancing is awk- 
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ward, and the lift at each * stroke ' is insufficient. The 
unemployed foot, as the skater calls it, can often 
help by a momentary purchase on a minute ledge ; 
even the width of an eighth of an inch will suffice to 
steady the lift. 

The jammed stone offered a fair grip underneath, 
but the ledges were now on the right wall, and the 
turn towards them was difficult under the circum- 
stances. If we had known that the stone would hold 
we could have pulled straight up over it ; but, out 
of desire to play the scientific game, I swung round 
by the hands so that the left leg was in the crack 
and the upper handholds visible just above my head. 
Next a pull-up enabled me to get the left knee well 
on to the stone, and finally to ensconce myself safely 
in the recess above it. Then our Nestor came up 
in splendid form, but with some anxious thought 
for the upper part of the climb. He asked me to 
mount up to the Bridge above and see whether the 
remainder were feasible, for if not the best plan 
would be to descend at once. We disagreed over 
this, but being grateful for the introduction to * Tom 
Blue,' and not knowing that it was Kern Knotts, I 
clambered up to please him while he was negotiating 
the engineer's rope, and committed myself to the 
opinion that it was ' all plain sailing from there.' This 
was almost true, for the wind was blowing so strongly 
on the exposed parts above that but for good holds 
we might have sailed away to the stream at the foot 
of the mountain. 
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From the jammed stone which Nestor was now 
testing, the route was out over the right face of the 
chimney, and round again to the left where the top 
figure is shown in the photograph. A big block 
forms a bridge, beneath which meet the two chim- 
neys from the opposite faces of the buttress. 

We all reached the top of the bridge, and 
examined the final ridge that springs up for another 
hundred feet. The angle is not an easy one at first, 
and there is a scarcity of holds. The stylist wlio 
works only with fingers and toes would have much 
difficulty in getting up, even in dry weather. We 
one by one surmounted it by ofiering as many points 
of contact as possible to the rocks. They were 
streaming with water, and in a much more slippery 
condition than we should have preferred for a first 
ascent. The leader accepted a shoulder at the start, 
but he felt rather insecure till he was about twelve 
feet up, when a fine hold was found on the right. 
From that point the ground is more broken, and 
easy scrambling led to the top of the crags. 

I have been told since then that it is easier to 
work round to the left from the bridge, and then up 
to the right ; but a recent visit convinces me that 
both ways have their difficulties when the rocks are 
wet. Both are safe in dry weather. 

To reach the main shoulder of Gable from here 
we may keep on towards Eaven Crag and strike up a 
short chimney in its centre. It is not difficult, but its 
exit from the top takes time if the climber attacks the 
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problem incautiously. Thence to the summit of Gable 
is a glorious walk. 

From the ledge at the foot of the Upper Kern 
Knotts there rises another buttress a little nearer 
the Styhead. Between the two buttresses a short 
gully is found which offers a satisfactory route 
of descent from the crest of tliese crags. The 
entrance to the gully is difficult if tried from the foot 
of the buttress, but easy and suitable for beginners 
if taken on the left. It was from this spot that our 
party had the first view of the * crack ' that was to 
offer such sport a year or two later. Nestor with 
his. characteristic caution vetoed the whole affair, 
and vowed he would never speak to me again if I 
attempted to climb it. The engineer, on the other 
hand, thought that it could not be much worse than 
the chimney which we had just climbed in safety, 
and that it might be a good thing to keep in mind 
for settled weather. 

In December 1895 I went up the chimney with 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Hill. The rocks were slightly 
damp, the weather misty and unpleasant. On the 
natural bridge I halted, and looked down the smooth 
wall of rock facing the Styhead. The crack was 
straight beneath, and Hill nerved me to the sudden 
resolve to descend by the rope and prospect the 
middle portion of the climb. We had only sixty 
feet of rope, but I was let down carefully and 
at full distance found myself in a splay ed-out 
portion above the first pitch. The bit beneath looked 
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very awkward, so awkward indeed that it seemed 
impossible to effect a descent on to the boulders 
below. There was only one course available, that 
of climbing up again. This was not so hard as 
I had fancied it would be, for with the sense of the 
perfect security in the rope that Hill carefully 
manipulated, came freedom of movement and a 
bolder style. This is the reason why many Alpine 
climbers who know not the joys of leading are 
entirely ignorant of their own powers ; they as often 
err in underestimating as in overrating their skill ; 
they can gauge their strength only by practice with- 
out rope from above. Emerging from the crack I 
joined up on the rope again and finished the rest of 
the climb, wondering the while whether a chance 
would ever come of penetrating the crack from below. 

Before leaving the ordinary chimney, let it be 
added that the climb may have an initial variation 
by pulling up the vertical rocks to the west of the 
foot of the nose ; the distance to the first big platform 
is increased about fifteen feet, but the way is 
pleasanter thus. 

Kern Knotts Crack. — One fine morning in 
April I started off for Keswick, grieved to leave Wast- 
dale and feeling strong after a fortnight's scrambling. 
Surely if the crack could be done at all now would 
be the time, with weather and physical fitness corre- 
sponding. Our party was small; two men were 
coming with me to look at Kern Knott?, and subse- 
quently to exploit the Oblique Chimney, the where- 
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abouts of which had puzzled them the previous day- 
It was a bargain between us that they should help 
me in the crack and I should lead up the Oblique 
Chimney afterwards. The advantage was thus all 
my own, and their brotherly kindness drew me 
to them. It was in the preceding winter that Hill 
had let me down from the top of the crack for a 
distance of fifty feet to a small loose platform of 
rock, and I had with extreme effort managed to 
return without tugging the rope. Since that time 
there had been opportunity to reflect and decide 
that if I could get up to the platform from below 
and then help another to the same level, we could 
jointly manage the ascent of the crack without 
further aid. If the platform could not hold two, it 
would be a case of ascending the worst part of the 
crack, the splayed-out portion some twelve feet high, 
without assistance. 

On reaching the spot things looked cheerful 
enough. The rocks were dry, and I found that 
imagination had somewhat magnified my early im- 
pressions of the wall. But the reality is bad enough. 
The wall is one side of a buttress about one hundred 
feet in height, and marvellously smooth to look at. 
It is cut down from top to bottom by a clean-edged 
slit passing right through the buttress and forming 
on the other side, as I have already explained, the 
now familiar Kern Knotts Chimney. At a height 
of thirty feet or so from the foot is the little platform, 
the niche at the back of which looks as though 
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carved out for the reception of a piece of statuary. 
The portion of the crack that leads up this first part 
has a slightly different outlook ; it is more open, and 
is provided with holds of a shaky description. 
Getting a companion to hold himself in this, I 
mounted his shoulder and felt about with the hands. 
There was nothing at all that seemed firm. So I called 
for the axe, and, remembering certain tactics in an 
awful rock climb in Northern Italy some years before, 
I rammed the axe longitudinally into the crack and 
endeavoured to use it as a hold. The plan is some- 
times effective ; it is not sufficiently often adopted 
in extremis ; but on this occasion it would not act ; 
the loose stones in the cleft were simply levered 
out of place, and I had to pass the axe down again. 
Then ensued a few moments' fatiguing suspension 
from one arm with but poor foothold to ease the 
strain. It was no go this time ; I had to let myself 
down and rest awhile. Next we sat on a boulder 
opposite the wall, and stared at it silently for a 
space. Surely that must be a foothold ten feet up 
on the edge of the crack. If, while I mounted his 
shoulder, the second man could hold the ice-pick in 
a minute fissure in the face, I might manage to step 
on to the axe -head and reach the edge of the 
platform. It would at any rate prove safer than 
the crack route. The plan commended itself to 
all, and we placed ourselves in position. It turned 
out that the axe was scarcely necessary, for with a 
little delicate balancing I reached the top hold with 
both hands and dragged up to the lower step in the 
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ledge. Thence to the platform was an easy matter, 
and we all began to breathe freely. 

It never occurred to me that I had made no 
mental note, in my previous ascent of the crack, of the 
method of getting up the next part. It was certainly 
a stiff struggle that Christmas, but I was then out of 
form, and might reasonably hope to succeed more 
easily now. Nevertheless, when it came to the test I 
found it impossible, three times in succession, to get 
my head above a certain projecting block at the top 
of the niche. Each time it caught me by the back 
of the neck, and would not release me till in des- 
perate extremity I let myself down again — no easy 
matter with exhausted arms. After the first try my 

two friends went round to the other side of the 

• 

buttress, and hastily climbed the chimney so as to 
be ready to help me. I could hear their every 
word through the fissure, and rather surprised them 
by making a qaiet remark. On a small scale we 
were having the Funffingerspitze incident repeated. 
Neruda was climbing that famous Dolomite by a new 
route and heard another party ascending by the 
older way on the other side of the mountain. 

My pockets had been emptied out before the 
start. After these failures I flung away my coat 
and tied on to the rope that been let down from 
above. With renewed confidence the fourth attempt 
was successful. When the first twelve feet were 
passed I found two wedged stones a short distance 
above my head. These forced my body out of the 

N 
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crack altogether, but they offered respectable holds 
during the process. Above these the next pitch 
involved a process of backing up, though the chimney 
was much too narrow to brace firmly across from 
side to side. 

I joined the other men at the top after a few 
more struggles, breathless and exhausted. Eesting a 
few moments we descended the Kern Knotts Chimney 
and went down to lunch near the spring. Later on, 
when I effected the ascent without a rope, a rapid 
passage of the worst bit left me with enough reserve 
strength to climb up the rest of the way comfortably. 
The eighty feet were then disposed of in five minutes. 

The remaining passage upwards from the cave is 
by the mauvais pas of the ordinary route. 

The account of this crack has been given in much 
detail. It is the sort of thing for a strong party to 
climb on their way out of Wastdale, or some after- 
noon after a wet morning's imprisonment in the 
hostel. The danger of the first pitch can be 
minimised for the leader by holding him with the 
rope from the right-hand recess of the wall. In fact 
there is a pinnacle in this recess at about the level of 
the niche, which could be utilized as a holding-place. 
A shoulder to start from and an ice-axe support in 
continuation are certain to be appreciated. On 
the worst bit which immediately follows I expect 
a steadying hand from below will be generally 
necessary. 

When a man can go up this without assistance 
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from above he may well be regarded as fit for the 
Grepon crack. This latter is of the same length and 
general character. It is easier, but comes after more 
climbing ; moreover, there may be ice in it to create 
trouble. 

Kern Knotts, West Chimney.— A note 
may here be added concerning the only remaining 
chimney on these crags that can claim to be a 
distinctive feature visible at a distance. It is 
about sixty feet to the north-west (or left) of the 
ordinary route, and is plainly discernible from the 
lower part of the Styhead path. A diminutive cairn 
now marks the foot of the chimney; another stands 
on a flat ledge a couple of yards above the narrowest 
and hardest portion of the climb. 

There are two or three ways of reaching the foot 
of the main difficulty in the ascent, all converging to 
a point about twenty-five feet above the lower cairn. 
Here a vertical crack rises abruptly, varying from 
ten inches to nothing in width, and terminating ten 
feet higher in a right-angled corner of the rocks that 
will on no account permit any ' backing-up.' For 
some distance the recess looks as difficult to tackle 
as the corner of a room, and it is only when the 
climber gets to a height of fifty feet that his 
troubles appear to moderate. One wet day some 
tAA'elve months ago our party could make nothing of 
the ascent, but shortly after last Easter (1897) I 
made another attempt on it. To help me on the 
difficult pitch a second man was persuaded to 

N 2 
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scramble up to the foot of the crack, as I anticipated 
the need of a sturdy shoulder. But the platform on 
which I was waiting proved to be much too small for 
two, and when, by elevating myself a few feet, it was 
safe for him to follow, I was too high to use his shoulder 
and had to manage with his encouraging suggestions 
and the little excrescences on the right wall. The 
first pull up the crack was by an excellent hold for 
both hands on the left, using a narrow ledge with the 
inner side of the left foot, and the crack itself for 
the right thigh. It then became desirable to turn 
round so that the outer edge of the left foot should 
grip it without losing its support during the process 
of turning. This accomplished, the method of ascent 
became obvious. Small holds for hands and feet were 
distributed regularly up the right wall, perhaps three 
ledges for a rise of ten feet. During the latter part 
the left hand sought support in the grassy corner of 
the chimney, which here began to open up again. 
Then a long pull with the arms brought me up to the 
flat ledge that marks the finish of the difficulty. 
There a cairn was built with the loose stones that 
needed shifting, the second man coming up like a 
lamplighter to help in the operation. 

Thence our route was partly up the buttress, by 
rather exposed ledges, and partly in the chimney. 
The rocks were excellent and the open mountain side 
was reached in another fifty feet. The climb is 
worthy of Kern Knotts. It is more risky than either 
the chimney or the * crack,' but with a steady party 
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and dry rocks it will go perfectly well. Nevertheless, 
I am far from willing to give it an unqualified recom- 
mendation. A slip of the leader on the awkward 
part would almost certainly cause the second to be 
pulled away from his hold, and the two would have 
an objectionable fall over twenty-five feet of steep 
rock. But the striking appearance of the diflBcult 
pitch is enough to keep away all weaklings. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE WASTWATEB SCREES 

Wastwater, the deepest lake in the district, 
occupies a flat-bottomed depression in Wastdale. It 
is just three miles long and its very regular shores 
somewhat detract from the prettiness of its scenery. 
But the wild character of the hills that inclose it 
gives it a grandeur that is not possessed to an equal 
extent by any of the other lakes in the country. 
Its direction is north-east and south-west ; Upper 
Wastdale is at its northern end. The road up the 
valley from Strands runs close to the lake along its 
north-western side, and is good enough for driving 
or bicycling as far as Wastdale Head. There it 
terminates as a driving-road, but paths lead to the 
north over the Black Sail Pass and eastwards over 
the Styhead. As we walk up the road, Buckbarrow 
towers in steep crags a mile away to the left ; then 
on the same side we skirt the gentler slopes of 
Middle Fell, and after crossing Nether Beck, Yew- 
barrow exhibits a singular change of outline, from 
that of a steep and narrow pyramid to a long level- 
topped grassy ridge with no architectural pretensions 
wJiatever. On the other side of the lake is the ridge 
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of the Screes, one of the most singular mountains in 
Britain. Its highest point is by no means striking to 
look at, a matter of 2,000 feet above the sea. For a 
length of three miles the ridge is broken away in a 
line of cliff of almost uniform height, towering 1,500 
feet over the lake. The character of the rock, 
and perhaps also an unusually great exposure to 
weathering influences, has caused an enormous wear 
and teai- of the face of the cliff. Thus it is that 
huge screes have been formed that flow straight 
down into the lake. Tlie action is still going on. 
If we take a walk along the edge of the cliff, and 
this way of enjoying the round of Wastwater may be 
strongly recommended to tourists, we cannot help 
noticing that at the heads of the big gullies which 
indicate the regions of maximum erosion, slight 
preliminary landslips have already occurred. The 
grassy ridge is marked in many places by curved 
terraces, showing definite subsidence and taking 
the general shape of the gully head. A few years 
ago a great mass of rock detached itself from 
the top of the cliff near its highest point, and 
thundered down towards the lake. It happened at 
night and nobody was there to see, but the terrific 
noise gave serious alarm to the inhabitants of the 
valley. It has been estimated that the volume of 
rock that broke away was as great as the Manchester 
Town Hall, but the comparison is perhaps worth little, 
for to many a north-countryman there is nothing 
greater than the Manchester Town Hall, and the 
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expression may have been used merely to denote that 
the rock-fall was very big. The scar may still be 
seen on the face, if one knows where to look for it ; 
the scree below it appeared fresh for many months. 
The rich colouring of red and yellow in the rocks 
has caused the scree itself to assume an astonishing 
variety of tints, and when viewed in sunlight the 
effects are most remarkable. 

From the climbing point of view this continual 
weathering is altogether unsatisfactory. The rocks 
are too uncertain, and in most cases the gullies are, 
too much occupied by scree. But towards the lower 
end of the lake we find that certain different 
conditions obtain. The rocks are firmer, there is 
less scree at their base, and it shows plainly by its 
grass covering that the fresh supply is strictly limited. 

The last great bastion of the high ridge rises 
opposite Wastdale Hall. It is cut off from the 
crags on the left by the Great Gully, which runs 
up to the sky-line through a height of a thousand 
feet. On the right a slighter gully practically 
indicates the end of the precipitous portion of the 
face. Cutting deeply into the centre of the bastion 
itself is a third gully that is continued straight on 
to the sky-line ; if anything it is a few feet shorter 
than the Great Gully, though much more difficult to 
climb. I propose to describe these two only. From 
all accounts it would appear that they represent fully 
the satisfactory routes up the Screes. The sketch 
in Haskett Smith's book shows them as B and C (the 
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reader can let B stand for * big ' and C for ' central '). 
That which is marked A in his sketch is no climb at 
all. It is just a gully and nothing more, but it was 
not quite so worthy of being labelled as the next 
great one to the left. 

The B gully was first climbed in the winter of 
1891-2 by Messrs. Collie, Hastings, and Eobinson, 
and an interesting account of the ascent, contributed 
by Dr Collie, appeared in the * Scottish Mountaineer- 
ing Journal ' for January 1894. A year later Mr. 
Mummery made the second ascent. Not so long 
afterwards Eobinson showed me the way up with a 
large party of enthusiasts, whose strength and nerve 
were pretty well exhausted by the time we dragged 
ourselves over the last pitch. 

Concerning the early history of the attempts on 
the C gully I have not been able to gather much 
information. Many parties have started up it with 
the impression that they were undertaking the Great 
Gully, but they never succeeded in finishing it. On 
April 19, 1895, Messrs. Lawrence, Simpson, and 
Patchell made a magnificent assault on it, and by 
the merest accident they had to give in almost at 
the moment of success. They climbed eight pitches, 
the gully getting harder at each successive pitch. 
Then, when worn out with fatigue and exposure to 
wet and cold, they misjudged the difficulty of the ninth 
pitch. It is certainly most formidable to look at 
from below, but on examination its difficulties vanish. 
That is to say, they become insignificant for a party 
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that can get over the seventh pitch. They saw 
two more huge obstacles looming above the ninth, 
and were completely disheartened. There happened 
to be an easy exit on the left, and they took to it. 
Once or twice since that date others have tried the 
gully again, but without effecting any further advance. 
In April 1897 Mr. H. C. Bowen accompanied me 
from Wastdale in an attempt. Circumstances favoured 
us throughout, and the gully yielded to our attack. 
I believe it is the hardest climb that either of us has 
yet effected in Cumberland, but that may be because 
it is one of the most recent. Perhaps our opinions 
may change during a second ascent — they generally 
do — ^but I am safe in suggesting that visitors to the 
district should see first if they can comfortably 
manage the B gully. 

The Great Gully of the Screes (B).— The 
usual way of reaching it from Wastdale Head is by the 
road as far as the second field beyond Wastdale Hall. 
There a path across the bridge can be found, and the 
course of the stream followed up to the lake side. 
The foot of the gully is reached in fifteen minutes by 
bearing obliquely upwards across ancient scree. Its 
aspect is such as to directly face the small peninsula 
across the water a trifle to the left of the Hall. The 
right edge of the gully extends further down- 
wards than the left, and a small stream of water is 
usually finding its way down the rough scree bed. 

A few feet up we reach the first obstacle, in the 
shape of a broken waterfall altogether about thirty 
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feet high. It is usual to take to the steep grass on 
the left, a route that looks easier than it actually is. 
When the soil is damp the earth comes away like 
sand, and there is little reliability in the holds all the 
way up. We step with relief into the bed of the 
gully again, and look up to see what the prospect is. 
An easy slope leads towards a second waterfall, con- 
siderably higher than the first. Ordinarily there is 
no chance of surmounting it directly, but a way of 
avoiding it discloses itself as we approach. The 
gully divides into two, the main portion being to the 
left, and a fine branch passing up to a height of 150 
feet on the right. We start by climbing the first 
pitch in the branch gully — a narrow vertical corner 
in the wall down which a vigorous spout of water 
jets like a hydrant. There are a few ledges on the 
left side which enable us to avoid some of the water, 
but if there has been much rain before our expedi- 
tion it is impossible to keep dry during the ascent. 

It was here that I saw a sinful act of re- 
venge that grieved me much at the time. My 
companions had been with me up the Scawfell 
Pinnacle by the Deep Ghyll route on the previous 
day, and one had kept the others in painful attitudes 
on the chff while he leisurely proceeded to photo- 
graph us. The partner of my woes vowed vengeance, 
and exacted it here on the Screes. His turn it was 
to manipulate the camera, and his wicked malice 
prompted him to insist on taking a photograph when 
his brother was half-way up the corner. We had 
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given him the right of choosing his subject and could 
not complain, especially as he was loud in his praise 
of the view and in his grief at his brother's cramped 
and drenched condition. But he was in good 
humour for the rest of the day, and that was worth 
paying for. 

The position now is that a buttress separates us 
from the main gully. We have to clamber a few 
feet up this, next along a shallow, sloping scoop as 
far as it goes, and then traverse across to the head 
of the big fall. The leader is not able to derive 
much help from the rope in case of a slip, but it is as 
well for the second man to climb thirty feet up the 
right wall of the branch gully, so as to be higher than 
the pioneer. The buttress looks much broken from 
below, but the general slope is to our disadvantage, 
and the final traverse is along a crumbling ledge of 
earth and grass. Frost occasionally makes the climb- 
ing easier, by binding the earth firmly to the rock. 

The view across the lake from the top of the 
waterfall is very beautiful. The rich dark green of 
the pines that grow down to the water's edge on the 
other side form a striking contrast to the gaunt and 
barren walls of black rock that close in the view. 
Buckbarrow fills up the background, the severity of 
its seamed precipices softened by distance. 

The branch gully, it may here be mentioned, has 
never been climbed throughout. It ends on the 
bastion at no great height above us, and is probably 
not very stiff. I tried it one Christmas Day with 
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Messrs. Eobinson and Fowler, but we rose no higher 
than the little notch on the thin curtain of rock that 
forms its right boundary. We got soaked in the 
little waterfall, and the bitter cold drove us back un- 
successful. We had difficulties with the awkward 
chimney above the narrow corner. 

Keeping up the main gully, an easy stretch takes 
us to the third pitch. It is a water-slide, and we must 
hurry up quickly if dryness is still any consideration. 
The best way is on the left. There are many holds 
under the water, and our efforts to prevent its trickling 
down our arms will be futile if we get flurried by nasty 
remarks from those behind. Almost before we can 
gain breath again we are confronted by a similar diffi- 
culty. The water-slide here is taken first on the right, 
until a slanting crack leads across to the other side. 
The climbing is rather stiff near the top, and careful 
search should be made for the safest footholds. 

The fifth pitch that we now approach is generally 
regarded as the hardest. It is undoubtedly difficult 
when taken by the route first discovered. A long 
wet slope of rock divides the gully into two parts. 
On the riorht there seems little likelihood of findinc? a 
way up. The great overhanging slabs are fifty feet 
high, and water is continually pouring down them. 
On the left the chance of success is greater. A 
slanting crack lies between the rock slope and the 
side wall. It leads straight up to a hole underneath 
a huge overhanging boulder that dominates the pitch. 
There we can see a choice of route. The way first 
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adopted is to wriggle up the chimney between tlie 
boulder and the left wall; but it is preferable 
to crawl out of the hole to the right and make an 
exit over rounded boulders to the top of the obstacle. 
The chimney is extremely stiff, the main difficulty 
being to make a start from the hole. If the cave 
had a level bottom the difficulties would be much 
moderated. There are no holds on the boulder itself 
and very few on the side wall, but those few make it 
worth while starting with the face to the wall. Six 
feet higher, when the climber is in the most exposed 
situation, he must turn half round and use both sides 
of the chimney. If the leader cannot get into the crack 
unassisted, it is a good plan for the second to hitch 
himself to a jammed boulder at the back of the cave 
and proffer a shoulder as a take-off. The first ex- 
. plorers had ice to contend against and proceeded in a 
still more cautious manner, all three combining their 
strength at the awkward corner. I have three times 
seen men swing off on the rope when half way uj) the 
chimney, and am bound to admit that there is too 
much touch-and-go for the way to suit any but very 
strong climbers. The easier way out of the hole — 
first taken, I think, by Dr. Lawrence — seems to 
reduce the difficulty considerably, and will probably 
become a favourite exit. 

Above the fifth pitch we step out into a huge 
amphitheatre of rock. It is difficult to decide which 
is the main gully, and many men are willing to con- 
clude that there is no more hard work in front, 
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anil that a speedy passage out of the hollow will 
conduce most to their happiness. 

The real gully passes up on the left. A branch 
starts pleasantly enough to the right, but after one 
or two fairly ea^y pitches we are confronted by a 
blank, wet wall. The sides are steep and spiky and 
rotten ; it was a most miserable hour I once spent 
getting over forty feet of this dreadful cul-de-sac^ and 
ever since I have solemnly warned others from any 
such attempt to shirk the final part of the Great Gully. 
If they wish to get out, they should keep still more 
to the right, over steep grass and occasional slight 
rock. Traversing in a westerly or south-westerly 
direction, they pass across the heads of several gullies, 
above the worst portion of the C gully, and then out 
on the fell side, whence an easy run takes them down 
to the bridge. 

The three or four pitches that must be overcome 
in mounting to the head of the true Great Gully are 
short but diflScult. The ghyll is narrow and wet, 
and it is almost impossible towards the finish to 
avoid a drenching by the slender stream that 
monopolizes the direct route. The last pitch is 
ordinarily circumvented by passing up the nasty 
wall of loose earth and rocky debris on the left. 
This diversion leads on to an easv broken buttress 
from which we can walk into the gully again and up 
its scree finish to the crest of the precipice. 

On the occasion of my first ascent we were four 
and a half hours in the gully. A second expedition to 
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the top of the fifth pitch took three hours; but half 
that time was spent at photography. 

The Central Gully (C). — ^Bowen and I had 
been climbing together for some days last Easter 
(1897), and were reserving an attempt on the C gully 
for the latter end of our holiday, to give ourselves the 
chance of getting into good form and the place an 
opportunity for drying up. 

One fine morning we heard that another party were 
driving down the valley on their way to the Great 
Gully. They offered us seats in their wagonette. We 
gladly accepted, and had a pleasant drive along the 
lakeside as far as Wastdale Hall. The walk round to 
the foot of our climb occupied us the best part of 
half an hour, and we then left our friends to continue 
their journey, arranging to look out for them at the 
top of the Screes a few hours later. 

The gully was easy at the outset, but far up above 
us we could see difficulties in plenty, and we began 
the scramble with a sense of future bliss that rather 
detracted from our present enjoyment. 

We passed up on the left-hand side of the first 
pitch at 11.18, over fifteen feet of steep grass and 
rock. The holds were fairly good beside the water- 
fall. A few feet further on the gully narrowed at a 
second pitch — a steep gutter down which the stream 
endeavoured to smooth a way. We could use ledges 
on either side, and at the top a tree-stem that has lain 
there for some years gave us assistance. The pitch 
is about twenty-five feet high. 
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Then there followed two easy ten-feet bits before 
we found ourselves compelled at the fifth pitch to 
quit the bed of the gully. This obstacle sent us 
off to the left up a steep grass bank before we could 
traverse back into the narrow chimney at an assail- 
able spot. We were obliged to use our knees for 
wedging safely in the V-shaped corner, and thus had 
our introduction to the water-way. The ledges were 
few and sUppery. Ten feet up the corner a jammed 
stone and a slippery slab guarded the head of the 
pitch. We reached the former actually behind the 
water, and hastened out to the left with but slight 
steadying holds for the hands. 

Then we halted a little and looked about us. We 
had gone through the preliminaries, and realised that 
our gully was now getting stiff. The view upwards 
showed the great seventh pitch, but nothing higher. 
Far below we could see the end of the lake. The 
prospect was not nearly so fine as that from the Great 
Gully ; the rocks were not so boldly carved out, nor 
the outlook so fair. 

The next obstacle was formed by a jammed 
boulder thirty feet high, impossible to climb direct. 
It would perhaps have been best to take it on the 
right, but we advanced tentatively up the other side, 
and then, seeing that it would just go, kept on to the 
top. Our route lay up the narrow crack between 
the boulder and the side wall. A shoulder was 
useful for the leader at the start, but he had a bad 
six feet just above. The only hold for the right hand 
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was obtained by clenching the fist inside tlie crack 
so as to form a wedge. A far-away notch in the wall 
gave an oblique push-off for the left foot, the struggle 
being mainly to keep close to the crack. 

The difficulties now became almost continuous, 
and we were unable to define exactly the beginning of 
the seventh pitch. Some twenty feet of steep climbing 
up the bed of the ghyll first followed, and we reached 
a little platform whence a branch gully of steep grass 
led out on the buttress to our left. The main gully 
was thirty feet across, narrowing a little higher 
up. An almost vertical rib of rock some six feet 
thick divided the gully into two parts. That on the 
right was a wide recess roofed in by a great stone 
nearly a hundred feet overhead. From our little 
platform we could see the water streaming over the 
edge of the roof, and forming a thin veil at the 
entrance to the cave. The left-hand side of the rib 
was a narrow crack sloping back at an angle of about 
45°, but after the first thirty feet continuing to the top 
perpendicularly. The route we chose lay first up the 
crack, then across the rib and into the cave. A 
second start being made from there, we proposed to 
climb up the vertical rib, taking to the crack on its 
left whenever the difficulties became extreme. At the 
level of the roof of the cavern we were to traverse 
across on to it and make directly up its smooth sloi)e 
and round by the left of a higher jammed block that 
overhung the finishing portion of the pitch. I think 
the route differs a little from that of the first party. 
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who were somewhat assisted by a jammed stone then 
in the crack. In fact one member considered the 
stone essential for a successful ascent, and that its 
untimely removal closed the upper half for ever. 
But there can be no doubt that in a dry season the 
obstacle can be overcome by a moderately strong 
party, and that in the normal ' streamy ' state of the 
gully the climber needs but the knowledge of a route 
and the nerve to follow it without hesitation and with- 
out regard to dryness. 

We found the way easy up to the cave. There 
Bowen braced himself firmly amidst the bright green 
ferns and endeavoured to reconcile himself to the 
prospect of a long wait. He could not trace out my 
route upwards, for the curtain of water was between 
us, but now and again when troubles were thickest 
he would inquire feelingly after my condition. 

It was straightforward climbing out from the cave 
and up to the vertical buttress. But the absence of 
suitable holds in the crack on the left made the next 
twenty feet very severe, and I was glad to find at last 
a series of ledges across to the top of the cave. The 
holds were wet and my fingers benumbed. If the 
ledges had been anything but satisfactory the traverse 
would have been highly incorrect, not to say immoral. 
Then the rope had to be lengthened out and the wait 
was unpleasant. But the rock slope was a much simpler 
matter than it had appeared to be from below, and 
the rest of the pitch was scarcely more than a walk. 
I drew up over the last block with much relief, and 

2 
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paused to recover warmth and feeling before drawing 
in the rope for Bowen. He climbed with great 
rapidity and practically left out the traverse ; it was 
rather vexatious to find that he emerged fresh and 
comparatively dry. It was now 12.34 p.m., and so 
far we had advanced rapidly. 

A few feet in front was a long thin crack, 
looking easy but proving awkward at close quarters. 
We found it best to traverse up the smooth slab on 
the left and then crawl along a rickety ledge of grass 
and rock back to the gully again. Were we nevermore 
to find an easy piece ? Almost at once a ninth pitch 
faced us, looking somewhat like the eighth. The 
gully suddenly narrows to a V-groove which springs 
up vertically for twelve feet, then slopes away at 45° 
for twenty feet, and finally is blocked by a few boulders 
before widening out again. Just before the constric- 
tion occurs, the walls of the ravine slope outwards at 
an easy angle, and the tangle of thickly-matted grass 
disguises the treacherous character of the rock 
underneath. This has been splintered and loosened 
by frost and sturdy vegetation. Great masses in many 
steep places are ready to fall at a touch, and scram- 
bling is robbed of its pleasures by the sense of possible 
insecurity of every available hold. I tried at first to 
keep up the crack, but just at the corner where it 
trends obliquely upwards the difficulties of holding 
on proved too great and a cautious descent had to be 
effected. Then we looked to the left up a steep little 
gully fifty feet high. It ended abruptly in the main 
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wall of the ravine, but a great splinter of rock at the 
highest corner gave us a chance of belaying. Bowen 
clambered gingerly over the broken ground and tied 
himself to the rock. Then, slipping my rope round 
it, he prepared to hold me during the next move. 
Our plan was to clamber up the loose face on the left 
of the awkward pitch and traverse into the gully 
twenty-five feet higher. My rope was dragging 
along the wall, and would have dislodged a good deal 
if suddenly called upon to break my fall. The wor«t 
bit was the last six feet of traverse, which I very much 
loosened during the passage. The guUy was then 
bestridden and both sides used for the finishing portion 
of the pitch. When Bowen came along, the traverse 
broke away at his touch, and it was rather alarming 
to see him start falling backwards. But the rope 
was tight above him and he simply swung round into 
the gully ; it was the most expeditious mode of 
entering, but he bruised his leg a little at the final 
bump. We afterwards agreed that the second man 
ought to take the whole obstacle direct. 

Such was the ninth pitch, the limit reached by Dr. 
Lawrence's party on April 9, 1895. They had taken 
four hours to climb so high, remarkably good going 
when one considers the bad condition of the gully 
during their ascent and the amount of previously 
untrodden ground they managed to cover. We had 
mounted in a little less than an hour and three 
quarters ; but we were only a small party and the cir- 
cumstances very favourable. They saw a hundred 
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feet pitch following on a few yards higher and en- 
deavoured to estimate its difficulties. From helow 
the aspect is terrifying, and after a slight survey they 
decided to work out of the ravine by an easy exit up 
the left wall. Thence they saw a few more pitches 
higher up beyond the tenth, and were convinced that 
they had done right. But they were mistaken, as 
our experience proved. 

A little direct scrambling up the bed of the gully 
took us to the foot of the great obstacle. A 
w^ater-shoot splashes on to the left wall eighty feet 
up, and is deflected into the cavernous depths of 
a black recess formed in the gully by a long but- 
tress tliat divides it into two parts. The climb up 
through the splashing water appears to be almost 
hopeless, and a view from above of the last twenty 
feet shows that the risk would be extreme if the 
pitch were attacked on that side. But the buttress 
will be found on inspection to close in a sort of 
chimney on the right, fairly easy to reach and most 
comfortable to follow up to its finish three feet 
above the level of the top of the waterfall. This 
branch chimney is safe and dry. There are no loose 
stones about, and the occasional glimpses of the 
furious shoot over the way are very pleasing. They 
were so to us, at any rate, who had been in fear and 
trembling lest we should be compelled to attack the 
pitch through the waterfall. We were surprised at 
our good fortune, and none the less on seeing that the 
difficulties above were insignificant. A short scree 
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and an easy twelve-feet obstacle brought us up to the 
well-known traverse across the face of the mountain. 
We could hear occasional shouting of our friends 
in the Great Gully. It tempted us to work over to 
them and finish on the final chimneys of their climb. 
But we felt constrained to keep straight up, lest 
any further pitches should linger unclimbed. The 
C gully was to acknowledge itself vanquished from 
beginning to end, and we set ourselves to finish 
the task. Little actually remained. A steep climb 
of thirty feet, using both sides of the gully, with poor 
holds near the top, virtually brought us to an end of 
its interesting and extended series of pitches. A 
scramble up the last water-slide and a muddy slope 
led to the long scree finish, and we emerged at the 
summit shortly after two o'clock. The walk home 
over 111 Fell took an hour and a half. 
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CHAFrER XIV 

PAVMY ARK 

The Langdale Pikes form a beautiful group of hills 
four miles to the east of the Scawfell Pikes. They 
lie at the head of Langdale, and the highest point, 
Harrison Stickle, is a prominent object in many a 
favourite landscape. 

Harrison Stickle is splendidly shaped, and ma- 
nages to give an impression of much greater height 
than it really possesses (2,401 feet). Half a mile to the 
west is the Pike of Stickle or the Sugarloaf. It has 
a little climbing on the west face. Gwynne writes 
of it thus : ' The Sugarloaf itself is a very fine peak, 
that, viewed from the valley, has very much the 
appearance of the Monch. It runs down towards 
the Stake Pass in a spur, which must be the starting- 
point of most of the climbs on this mountain. There 
is a curious gully here, which is worthy of the 
climber's attention. It does not run from top to 
bottom, but suddenly begins about the middle of the 
crag. The diflSculty is to get at this gully, and some 
pretty climbing can be obtained in the attempt.' 

Somewhat south of the mid-point between 
Harrison Stickle and the Sugarloaf is the summit of 
Gimmer Crag. It overlooks the old hotel of Dungeon 
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Ghyll, and offers in dry weather a considerable 
amount of indiscriminate scrambling. 

One of the finest little tarns of the district lies 
900 feet below the suromit of Harrison Stickle, on its 
north-east side. Stickle Tarn is almost as solitary as 
Easedale, and its surroundings are decidedly finer. 
It is about an hour's walk from Dungeon Ghyll, by 
a small footpath keeping close to the stream that 
is fed by the lake waters. The view across the tarn 
is a delight to climbers' eyes. The great cliffs of 
Pavey Ark, rising 700 feet above the lake, are 
darkly reflected in the still waters. They are deeply 
cut by two gullies that immediately arrest attention. 
Each marks a little notch in the sky-line. A third 
notch further to the left indicates the head of a 
slighter indentation in the face of the cliff, which, so 
far as I know, has not yet been explored. The right- 
hand * Great ' Gully was first climbed by Haskett 
Smith in the summer of 1882. The left, called the 
* Little ' Gully by way of antithesis, the same climber 
explored in June 1886. A lady ascended the Great 
Gully in 1887, and later years have seen a steady 
succession of visitors to these crags. 

Well towards the north end of the cliff is a wide 
scree gully with a square notch at its crest. Near 
the foot of this a safe natural path may be followed 
obliquely across the face. This is the well-known 
Jack's Rake. It starts rather steeply, but soon 
assumes a gentle, uniform gradient. It crosses the 
Great Gully a hundred feet below the top ; there 
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then follows a rather awkward bit for the walker, 
who will need to scramble up a corner to get on to 
the last portion of the rake. It crosses the Little 
Gully within fifty feet of the summit, and ends on the 
buttress j ust beyond. Two chimneys spring from the 
level of Jack's Eake to the north of the Great Gully, 
which both look interesting. Our pleasant scramble 
is thus described by Gwynne : * This ledge [i.e. Jack's 
Eake] offers a multitude of good opportunities to 
the climber. It runs obliquely across the face of 
the precipice, but it need not necessarily be followed 
throughout its length by the mountaineer who wishes 
for something a little more exciting. About half- 
way up there runs on to the ledge a chimney which 
— when it is not a small waterfall — forms a pleasant 
climb to some broken rock above, whence the 
summit is easily reached. If, however, the water in 
the chimney makes it uncomfortable and unpleasant 
for the climber, he may still arrive at the top of it 
by choosing a long bit of steep, smooth rock on the 
left. There are two clefts which afford fairly good 
hand-and-foot holds, and from there the top of the 
chimney is attained.' 

The Little Gully. — Some six years ago I paid 
my first visit to Pavey Aik. The accounts of the Great 
Gully were very enticing. One visitor spoke of it as 
having only one pitch, * but that was severe.' Another, 
commenting on the first, remarked : * Yes ! it has only 
one pitch, but that one lasts all the way up ! ' Then a 
celebrated climber liad estimated its height at double 
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the actual amount, which was a testimonial to its good 
qualities all the more acceptable because it was given 
unconsciously. 

There were tales of a leader pawing about for 
half an hour on the second man's head and shoulders, 
in search of holds. Gloves and sticks and other 
impedimenta were understood to lie in pro- 
fusion at the foot of the stiflfest bit, left there by 
those who could climb no higher, or those who sadly 
expected that after their despairing attempts had 
failed they would have no further need for such 
articles. In short, there was a good deal of perni- 
cious exaggeration concerning the Great Gully, and I 
went for it expecting great things. It was rather a 
long walk from Wastdale, over Great End and 
Bowfell. The descent to Dungeon Ghyll was taken 
for the sake of a look-in at the waterfall, and for the 
next half-hour hurrying up to Stickle Tarn, I felt to 
the full the futility of having run down from Bowfell 
to Langdale to save time. Arrived at the small dam 
that holds in the waters of the lake, I saw the two 
gullies on the other side, and concluding that the 
left-hand one looked harder, skirted the lake, and 
made for its foot. It was a foolish mistake, thus 
to confuse the two routes. The Little Gully was 
ascended that day, and until Haskett Smith's book 
came out three years later, describing the locahty 
in some detail, I fondly imagined that I knew the 
best thing on Pavey Ark. 

The gully is narrow at first. Its walls are red in 
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colour, and a film of water generally covers them. The 
holds are not particularly good, and the steepness of 
the gully renders extreme caution necessary. Both 
walls are used, and our advance is after the fashion of 
a man on a ladder. Then the gully widens, and the 
difficulties come in successive steps till a great over- 
hanging boulder blocks the direct ascent. Here the 
right wall is sufficiently broken to offisr a method of 
circumventing the pitch, but in wet weather the 
place is bad. Just above this I found a stick, con- 
clusive evidence to the simple mind that the hard 
bit of the Great Gully was now being approached. 
It looked as though it had been there for years. 
The view backwards was most impressive, the tarn 
appearing almost beneath my feet. The second 
obstacle was now to be considered. The gully 
narrowed to a thin vertical comer plastered over with 
wet green moss. The take-off was earthy and dis- 
agreeably loose. The only holds were on the right 
wall near the corner, and were few and far between. 
I hesitated below for a long time, scarcely knowing 
how best to start operations. A big jammed stone 
came away in my hands as I made a first attempt, 
and crashed down the gully from side to side. At 
last I rammed the left knee tentatively into the wet 
corner, and edged up a few feet with the aid of 
sundry slight supports for the right foot. Ten feet 
higher an excellent hold was reached with the hand, 
and the chief trouble was over. Huge boulders were 
piled overhead confusedly, but they gave plenty of 
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opportunities, and no longer had the smooth, ahnost 
shiny surface that characterized the rocks further 
down. The top of the gully was reached three 
quarters of an hour after starting. It was half-past 
five, and snow was beginning to fall ; I thought it de- 
sirable to hurry, and a steady trot westwards round 
the head of Langdale Combe and the further side of 
Black Crags brought me in three miles to the path 
at Angle Tarn and the foot of the up-grade towards 
Esk Hause. Thence a steady two hours' walk in the 
dark brought me safely to Wastdale, in happy igno- 
rance of the fact that I had only visited the Little Gully. 
But to this day I think it as hard as its neighbour. 

The Great Gully.— Shortly after Easter 1896 I 
begged some friends to come over and climb tlie 
Great Gully with me. It was my last day at Wast- 
dale ; I was due at Coniston the same evening, and 
the Langdale Pikes offered a pleasanter walk to the 
Old Man district than is given by the Eskdale and 
Cockley Beck route. My friends stipulated that we 
should call a halt at Kern Knotts on the way out 
and attempt the * crack.' This we managed with 
expedition, and continued the journey betimes over 
the Styhead and Esk Hause. 

The three miles from Angle Tarn to Pavey Ark are 
rather tedious, though the view of Bowfell and of Pike 
of Stickle relieves the monotony. It is a wild, open 
moor that we have to cross, and its gentle slope is 
very deceptive. For a long time the sky-line in front 
of us, after rounding Langdale Combe at the top of the 
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Stake Pass, recedes as we advance, and it is not till the 
grassy ridge of Thunacar Knott is gained that we begin 
to see the upper crags of Pavey Ark. Nevertheless 
it is much better to approach the crags in this way 
from the Wastdale direction than to descend first to- 
wards Dungeon Ghyll. The great rocks strewn about 
the crest of the cliff are most singular in character. 
Their surface is as rough as that of the magnesian 
limestone in the Dolomites. If only the whole face 
of Pavey Ark were of this formation we should have 
a tine opportunity for practice with the scarpetti or 
rope-soled shoes used by the Tyrolese rock-climbers. 

We descended towards the tarn by an easy slope 
between the cliff and the north-east ridge of Harrison 
Stickle. Then at the level of the base of the crags 
we crossed a water-course, and traversed over the 
scree to the foot of the Great Gully, passing the 
entrance to the other on our wav. The remarks 
already made, and reference to the diagram on page 
195, will perhaps give sufficient indication of the 
place at which we now found ourselves. In misty 
weather the locality can be identified by the branch 
gully to the left, that starts at once and loses itself 
200 feet higher up. 

The lower part of the climb very much resembles 
the corresponding portion in the other gully. The 
side walls are close together, the rock is steep, and 
hand-and-foot scrambling fairly continuous for about 
150 feet. When the rocks are wet some special 
care is necessary at a place thirty feet from the 
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Starting-point. Then comes the first pitch, a re- 
markably fine piece of rock scenery. An enormous 
boulder completely blocks the way, projecting at 
least fifteen feet at its upper part. The left wall is 
practically hopeless, but the other side shows a series 
of small ledges that enable the climber to work up to 
the flat corner between the boulder and the right wall. 
Formerly this bit was grassy. Only a few small tufts 
now remain, and the holds are therefore more obvious. 
A pleasanter way lies through the cave and out by a 
narrow tunnel in the roof to the same flat corner, which 
is just discernible from below. That way our party 
followed. The dripping water from the roof was a trifle 
unpleasant sometimes, but there was a great sense of 
security in adopting the through route. The tunnel 
required careful going until one's eyes got accustomed 
to the darkness. ^ Then the handholds could be 
distinguished and the platform reached in safety. 

The view outwards was most brilliant. Sunlight 
on the distant range of Fairfield and Helvellyn, the 
serpentine Windermere appearing here and there 
far away to the south; Langdale in all its loveli- 
ness, with the watch-tower of Harrison Stickle at 
its head; and the gloomy Stickle Tarn 500 feet 
beneath us. Our own situation was suflSciently 
striking for the recollection of this pitch to remain 
impressed on our memories. We stood (one at a 
time, by the way) on the very edge of the overhang- 
ing eaves of the huge cave beneath. The side walls 
of the gully seemed to cut us off from all communica- 
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tion with the world. We could only realize the solid 
platform and the enduring rock to which we hung ; 
all the rest might have been a fantasy. Even the 
bold fisherman down by the shores of the tarn, slowly 
manipulating his rod as he cautiously waded knee- 
deep in the water, seemed to belong to another species. 
It was incredible that I should be crossing London 
within twenty-four hours ; and the thought of it only 
stirred slightly in my mind, without actually shaping 
itself until this present time of writing. 

The difficulty was not quite passed. To reach the 
top of the pitch we had to haul ourselves up a tight 
little corner between the boulder and the side wall. 
Formerly the headroom was so limited that it was 
necessary to keep out a little, and effect a rather sen- 
sational haul over the front of the boulder. Since the 
first ascent a piece of rock has fallen away, and the 
corner is easier. There is no actual danger for the 
leader, as his rope can be securely held in the interior 
of the cave. In fact, he may, if he chooses, obtain any 
desired assistance from the second man properly be- 
layed on the platform. The corner is only ten feet 
high and the rocks are very good. 

Almost immediately after the first pitch the gully 
undergoes a great change in appearance. It still 
remains narrow, but the bed has alternately vertical 
and horizontal stretches of wet and slippery rock. The 
hardest piece is generally regarded as the second pitch. 
It consists of a long slab thirty feet high, constituting 
the true bed of the gliyll and the only available way 
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up. It is set at a steep angle, and appears to be 
singularly devoid of useful holds. On the occasion 
of the first ascent it was * lubricated by a film of fine 
mud,' and our own observations gave strength to 
the conviction that such was its usual condition. 
Loose gravel is being continually washed down the 
incline, lodging in a most annoying manner on the 
best holds. Small wonder that this * brant and slape * 
part gives pause to many climbers. Yet it has been 
climbed even when ice is about, thanks no doubt to 
good nails and cool judgment. We treated the pitch 
with the utmost respect, carefully clearing away the 
grit from each little ledge and working as close to 
the corner as the holds would permit. Fifteen feet 
up we passed the worst spot, ugly to look at but 
not bad enough to turn us back. Then the slope 
eased off and we could walk up grass and scree on to 
Jack's Kake, a hundred feet above the pitch. The 
rake really terminates the gully. To the left is a 
small chimney forming a genuine little obstacle to an 
advance along the rake. That was certainly no 
suitable finish to our climb. A few yards to the 
right showed what we wanted, a gully that should lead 
out to the top of Pavey Ark. We found the rocks 
there presented the rough surface that characterized 
the boulders up above. There were several great slabs 
blocking our way at first, but it was a real delight to 
get over them. A short and narrow chimney followed, 
with such gripping powers that our clothes clung to 
the sides tenaciously. As Haskett Smith remarks, * it 
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would be quite difficult to make a slip on them.' 
Then we walked out to the top, three-quarters of an 
hour after entering the gully, and while leisurely 
coiling up my rope we discussed the question of tea. 
Should the others accept my invitation to Dungeon 
Ghyll and then return to Wastdale at dusk, or should 
they make straight for Wastdale at once ? To my 
sorrow they objected to the suggested extension of 
their walk and strode off to the west. My own course 
lay first to the foot of the crags, where my rucksack 
had been left, and thence to Dungeon Ghyll and 
Coniston. 
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CHAPTER XV 

DOE CBAQ, C0NI8T0N 

This happy hunting-ground for the rock-climber 
is within an hour's walk of Coniston. It formic part 
of the range of hills that includes Wetherlam and the 
Old Man, but unlike these greater neighbours it has 
hitherto been left untouched by miners and quarry- 
men. 

From the Old Man we may look westwards across 
the upper end of Goat's Water, and see the summit 
of Doe Crag almost at our own level, some 900 feet 
above the lake. We are facing its grand precipices, 
and are in an excellent position to prospect the 
various gullies that cut deeply into the 500-feet wall 
of rock. 

The first of these, as we glance from left to right, 
causes the greatest impression in the sky-line, but is 
of the least interest to mountaineers. It is an easy 
scree gully, possessing a rotten pinnacle that was first 
climbed by Slingsby in 1887. The second is gene- 
rally known as the Great Gully. It is much longer, 
and includes a fair amount of genuine hard work in 
its ascent. At a distance it appears to have a Y 
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shape, by reason of the two branches that diverge 
from a point about half-way up. The Great Gully 
was first climbed in July 1888 by Messrs. Hastings, 
Haskett Smith, and E. Hopkinson, its first pitch 
being then taken by the * shallow scoop ' on the left of 
the great obstacle. Nearlj' a year later the brothers 
Hopkinson effected a direct ascent of the pitch by an 
ingenious utilization of the rope, to which we shall 
refer subsequently. 

To the immediate north of the Great Gully we 
see a huge buttress that springs further down the 
scree towards Goat's Water than any other part of 
the crag. The lower 300 feet of this buttress exhibit 
a nearly vertical gully that may escape detection 
altogether unless viewed in a favourable light. In 
the view on the opposite page it is well marked by 
the deep black shadow of the rocks on its south side. 
Apparently it joins a sloping gully that leads up to 
the sky-line ; but in reality it finishes abruptly on 
the face, at a small grass platform that stretches 
a hundred feet across the buttress. For conveni- 
ence of reference we shall call this climb the 
Central Chimney, as it is the longest and most diffi- 
cult on Doe Crag, and in point of order occupies the 
middle position of the five gullies. It was first climbed 
in April 1895 by Messrs. Campbell, and Edward, 
Albert, and J. H. Hopkinson, and characterized by 
the most experienced of their party as the severest 
climb he had done in the district. The route cannot 
be recommended except to experts, by reason equally 
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of the genuine difficulties in the chimney and of the 
exposed nature of the awkward situations in it. 

The next gully to the right forms the northern 
boundary of the great central buttress. It is but 
slightly marked at the lower end, and possesses 
serious difficulties in the first half. Haskett Smith 
was let down it on a rope the same day that his party 
climbed the Great Gully, but it would seem that very 
few attempts were made to climb it until April 1895, 
when Messrs. 0. Koecher and C. Hopkinson attacked 
it successfully. 

The fifth and most northern gully of the series is 
short and comparatively easy. It was climbed in 
1886 by Eobinson and Haskett Smith. Between the 
fourth and fifth the rock is much broken, and the 
face may be safely climbed by a series of little gullies 
and rock faces, up to the sky-line. / The north gully 
loses its interest at about the same level that its 
neighbour develops a stretch of scree, and a traverse 
from the one to the other may be made with facility 
along this contour. 

T he G reat G u I ly . — The satisfactory part of this 
climb is that its greatest difficulty confronts us at the 
outset. Once the first pitch is accomplished we are 
perfectly certain that the combined skill of the party 
is sufficient to insure a successful ascent of the 
remainder. There is no gradual increase in the 
technical difficulty of the subsequent passages, to vex 
the soul of the conscientious climber with doubts as 
to the morality of advancing, when a critical position 
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might be reached where descent is dangerous and 
farther ascent beyond his powers. The first pitch is 
severe, and perhaps a little risky for the leader, but 
the remaining four are easy, and the method of tack- 
ling them obvious. This species of gully is suitable 
for those who tire quickly, or whose impressions of 
the work before them depend on the height they have 
attained. On the other hand, there are climbers who 
like to feel that there is always something serious 
looming ahead, who want the troubles to last them 
all through their climb, and rejoice in a bonne bouche 
at the most elevated situation. Such lingering sweet- 
ness they can find in the Central Chimney, but not 
here ; it is not surprising that many men are satisfied 
with one visit to the Great Gully, and never make 
for it a second time. 

It takes us ten minutes to walk up from the lake 
to the entrance of the gully. Then a few yards of 
scree and broken rock lead into a cavern, below a 
chock'Stone that offers much resistance to the du*ect 
passage up the pitch. A massive buttress encroaches 
on the left, and renders the gully almost narrow 
enough for both sides to be employed together ; but 
close inspection shows that near the top of the pitch 
the walls are too far apart and the handholds too 
few. The climber does well to descend a few feet 
and prospect the buttress itself. This exhibits a safer 
route (see view on page 218). Close against the side of 
the vertical left wall the buttress shows a slight fissure, 
that starts from an easy grass platform and runs steeply 
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up to a level some twelve feet higher than the top of the 
chock-stone. The difficulty lies in working up the 
corner, following the crack as much as possible, and 
taking sufficient care that the body does not swing 
away from the footholds. A stout individual is likely to 
feel handicapped at an awkward little ledge half-way 
up from the grass platform. The fissure can be 
followed straight up into the gully, but it is easier 
to contour round the buttress and on to the top of 
the true pitch. There is excellent belaying for an 
ascending party, the rope lying along the crack and 
gripping well at several points. It grips just too 
well for the safe belaying of the last man in a 
descent; he had better adopt the dangling method 
and work straight over the chock-stone. This latter 
direct route over the obstacle was tried once or twice 
before 1889, but without success. It was left to the 
brothers Hopkinson to show in that year that it 
offered a perfectly safe variation, though probably 
most climbers will agree that it needs more muscle 
than is wanted for the crack route. They clambered 
into the cave and thrust a rope through the small 
aperture in the roof. When a sufficient quantity had 
been poked up in that way, it fell over the front of 
the cave and was available for climbing. But it is 
very severe work to swarm up a thin rope ; in this 
case there is slight assistance from the sides of the 
gully, and the transfer of hold from the rope to the 
rock comes when the arms are tired. 

After this difficulty is passed, some yards of scree 
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lead to the second pitch. The gully is narrow, and 
the block is produced by two boulders one above the 
other. There is no trouble in working through the 
cave and on to the lower block, whence an easy pull 
over the upper stone takes us again to a long line 
of scree of the impulsive variety. This part of the 
gully is pleasant only when snow is about, when 
the ankle-twisting propensities of the scree are not 
permitted full play. 

We are near the point where the gully opens out 
considerably, sending a branch up on the right. 
But before that we have to mount two small pitches, 
the first taken straight up, the second by either right 
or left wall. 

The branch exit on the right has no serious diffi- 
culties, but it abounds in loose holds that the climber 
may find hard to avoid. It leads on to the great 
middle buttress of Doe Crag, above all its dangerous 
parts, and within easy access of the summit. The 
direct ascent of the gully is interesting only at the 
last step, where a narrow chimney must be passed. 
Its right boundary is a long smooth slab, unusually 
deficient in holds. There are three or four wedged 
stones and the pitch is often wet, but by keeping 
close into the chimney and working up the right 
wall the trouble may be overcome. It is always 
possible, of course, to descend a little and climb out 
of the gully on the right. 

Doe Crag Central Chimney. — This climb 
is known to very few people. Many are aware in a 
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vague manner that there is splendid climbing on the 
great buttress of Doe Crag, but only one or two 
cragsmen have learnt where to go for it. Sq far as 
my own experience is concerned it was almost a 
matter of accident that brought me soon after Easter 
1897 to the foot of the Central Chimney. The 
previous day had been spent on Lliwedd, in the 
Snowdon district, and a tiresome cross-country night 
journey to Coniston had not tended to put the 
keenest edge on my hunger for adventure. My 
companion, Mr. Godfrey Ellis, and I were really 
intent on ascending by the * intermediate gully of 
terrific aspect,' down which Haskett Smith had 
climbed in 1888. The Central Chimney certainly 
looked terrific, more so than anything eke we could 
find about there. It was also reasonably intermedi- 
ate, and we came to the conclusion that our guUy 
was found. Later investigation showed that we had 
made a mistake, for Haskett Smith's chimney is the 
next towards the north end of the crags. 

The Central Chimney attracted the attention of 
Mr. Slingsby in 1887, but it was not climbed 
throughout until Dr. Edward Hopkinson took his 
party up in 1895. 

We had heavy rucksacks to carry over to Wast- 
dale that day, and decided to leave them at the foot 
of the climb, rather than sujBfer the inconvenience of 
dragging them up with us. We had eighty feet of 
rope, and needed it all near the top. 

Our work started easily. Three obvious courses 
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led in about thirty feet to a broad, grassy platform 
from which the chimney made its proper beginning. 
Each of the three ways involved scrambling ; they 
started a few feet to the left of the lowest part of 
the crags, and formed between them a very fair 
presentment of a gully entrance. But a glance 
upwards showed that« for some distance at least, we 
should have very little of the nature of a gully to 
guide us. From the platform sprang up the vertical, 
wall that gives the central buttress its appearance of 
inaccessibility, almost unrelieved for several hundred 
feet. Our chimney commenced as a thin crack in the 
wall from the platform, only large enough for a hand 
to be thrust in, and so sharp-edged that one's fingers 
were badly cut in climbing the first five yards. 
Then the crack seemed to widen gradually until 
from below it appeared sufficiently broad for 
wedging. Appearances would have been comforting 
but for the curious absence of retaining wall on the 
right-hand side of the crack. The left was excellent ; 
on that side the rock stood out from the corner and 
formed the finest part of the great buttress. But the 
right wall was cut clean away, leaving smooth slabs 
that were sure to give trouble when we should find 
the chimney too shallow for further progress. 

I started up the thin crack, and found the strain 
very severe on the arms. When it became wide 
enough to support a knee it was possible to halt and 
prospect a little. The next ten feet up the crack 
were obviously most difficult, and a glance at the 
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north side showed that it would have been easier to 
work up the right wall for twenty feet from the 
platform before traversing into the crack again. Ellis 
suggested that he should come up to my level by 
means of a slight fissure in the right wall, and 
steadied by the rope that I had flung over a small 
projection some six feet above his head, he managed 
to reach a shaky, sloping ledge of grass, and then to 
manoeuvre the rope for my own passage to the same 
resting-place. We next worked upwards into the 
chimney, and kept close in it for twenty feet or 
so. There were good holds on the right until some 
small boulders and debris formed a little platform, 
over the edge of which we were able to pull our- 
selves. 

The scenery about here was particularly impres- 
sive. Our resting-place was scarcely big enough for 
both, and a glance vertically downwards showed us 
the spot where we had commenced operations three 
quarters of an hour previously. The black depths 
of Goat's Water formed a striking foreground to the 
view of Coniston Old Man across the valley, and it 
almost seemed as though the tarn could be reached 
by a stone falling from our tiny ledge. Up above 
us the crags loomed fearfully. They overhung 
considerably in places, and we saw that our only 
course was to follow boldly the line of our chimney 
till it abruptly terminated in the face. Fortunately 
the weather was good, the rocks dry and warm. To 
have attempted the chimney with much ice or water 
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about would have been foolhardiness worthy of our 
wildest days. 

From the ledge we found the climbing splendid, 
keeping up the slight rib of rock on the right that 
formed the nearly vertical boundary of the chimney. 
The holds were just sufficiently large to give ample 
support, especially when the back could rest on the 
opposite side of the crack. * Backing up ' is usually 
a very constricted performance, with but limited 
views of the scenery around. Here on Doe Crag it 
seems as though most of the mountain is cut away 
excepting those parts of obvious utility to the climber. 
We crawled round the rib when the crack became 
too thin, and worked up several feet of slabby rock 
until the appearances seemed to indicate that an 
actual gully was now about to manifest itself and 
commence a fresh run up the wall. We therefore 
traversed again to the left into a large recess, and after 
a little scrambling upwards found ourselves brought 
to a stop by a dead wall. The bed of our recess 
was loose and steeply sloping. Its sides were slightly 
iced, and considerable care was needed in settling 
securely down to consider the situation. 

The wall was about twenty feet high and too 
smooth to climb. On each side of us were huge over- 
hanging buttresses that projected considerably beyond 
the latter portion of our route. It was not manifest 
which of these would offer the best way of surmount- 
ing the wall, and it might be that neither was suitable. 
We could see that a traverse out of the difficulty might 
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be made in the northern direction, but it was very 
exposed and it led too far away from our chimney. 

Ellis braced himself firmly at the highest corner 
of the recess, and manipulated the rope with anxious 
care. I started working up between the two but- 
tresses in a manner that recalled to us both the well- 
known picture of the Funffingerspitze chimney in 
Sanger-Davies' book. When some twelve feet above 
him, it seemed safe to quit the left-hand side alto- 
gether, and a stride effected the change of style. 
But the return was now almost impossible, and in 
the anxious five minutes that followed I had time to 
repent the sudden resolve. The top of the wall was 
witliin reach, but it was fringed with grass tufts that 
scarcely seemed secure enough to offer purchase in 
the upward heave that I wanted to give myself. 
However, the time spent in hesitation was sheer 
waste, for at the end the pull-up was perfectly safe 
and easy, and a little wriggling over rock and steep 
grass brought me to a long terrace, that naturally 
suggested a halt for the second man's advance. In 
good time his head appeared above the grass tufts 
that formed the limit of my foreground, and a few 
seconds later he was sitting at my side and speculat- 
ing as to the length of the difiicult piece. The whole 
climb so far had been veritably one single pitch ; we 
had had no interval of comparative ease, and were 
now eager to find some temporary freedom. 

That we found in perambulating our terrace It 
was about a yard wide and fifty feet long, and gave 
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evidence that our gully as such had practically 
tenriinated. We found it rather awkward clamber- 
ing up the wall some thirty feet to another similar 
terrace. This stretched horizontally from the large 
ravine that now disclosed itself on our right, and 
across the face of the mountain towards the Great 
Gully. The former, we could see, involved some 
pretty climbing a hundred feet below us. At our 
level it was merely a scree-walk finishing at the 
highest part of Doe Crag. 

Our route lay up the rocks above the terrace. 
Two narrow clefts offered choice. We took the one 
to the right, about fifteen feet long and suflSciently 
tough to make us remember the place. Then 
followed easy hand-and-foot work till we could distin- 
guish the branch exit of the Great Gully. Down this 
we carefully picked our way, and then returned to 
gather up our belongings and make tracks for distant 
Wastdale. 

The ascent of the chimney had taken us two 
hours, the descent by the Great Gully three quarters 
of an hour. Including halts, the round took exactly 
three hours. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

COMBE OHYLL 

Many a pedestrian walking down Borrowdale from 
the Styhead pass, looking backward at the fearful 
descent of some 1,100 feet of rough fellside, reaches 
a point in the valley where he experiences difficulty 
in recalling his track. For the valley between Gable 
and Seathwaite Fell is hidden, and his choice hovers 
between the combe below Sprinkling Tarn, walled 
in by Seathwaite Fell and Glaramara, and the upland 
valley that nestles between Thornythwaite and Eos- 
thwaite Fells. His perplexity is increased when he 
notices that neither hollow satisfies the condition of 
background. The one is barred by the crags of Great 
End, the other by the steep wall of Eagle Crag, a high 
dependence of Glaramara ; whereas the Styhead pass 
as seen from Grange ought to show distant Scawfell 
as a background, and be easily recognised. One of 
these two hollows the climber will do well to identify. 

Combe Ghyll is the name of the course that drains 
the north side of Glaramara, the stream making its 
way down the little valley that has already been 
described as lying between Thornythwaite and Eos- 
thwaite Fells. At about the 1,000-feet level in the 
valley the land is flat and marshy ; with little provo- 
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cation the stream could produce a respectable lake, 
and the tourist in wet weather feels that such absence 
of deception would be to his advantage. Above this 
level the mountain rises abruptly, and the ghyll has to 
acknowledge two sources. That which sends its 
supply straight down the centre of Eagle Crag was the 
first to be regarded as Combe Ghyll. But the other 
is longer and more obvious. Looking up from the 
marsh the watercourse is very distinct away to the 
left, though the climb is equally in evidence on the 
right. When a short time since three curious crags- 
men (including the curious writer) penetrated to the 
recesses of this almost unknown country to find the 
climb that Eobinson and Wilson had discovered and 
christened as long ago as September 1893, we were 
compelled by that name to tackle the east branch, but 
vowed at the same time to go later to the west. Our 
conscientiousness was praiseworthy, though mistaken, 
but as events developed themselves our mistake had 
happy consequences. We managed both ghylls, and 
were probably instrumental in preventing a nasty 
accident to a couple of would-be mountaineers whom 
we discovered in difficulties. 

It was on a hot day in April. We had been 
disporting ourselves for photographic purposes in the 
Kern Knotts crack, and had sauntered down to Sea- 
toller for some soda and milk to give grace to our 
jam sandwiches. Then we walked down the Eos- 
thwaite Eoad as far as the bridge over the Derwent, 
and went across the opposite shoulder into the combe. 
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It was very close down in Borrowdale, and we were 
glad to get out of the well of warm air and follow the 
water for a mile or so to the marshy upland. Here 
the walking was soft and pleasant. Water in our 
boots was no hardship, and we even hoped that there 
would be many waterfalls in our gully. Then came 
the dilemma and our decision to keep to the main 
stream. But the aspect of the Eagle Crag gully on 
our right, as we skirted the boggy ground below us, 
was magnificent. Pitch rose above pitch apparently 
without any easy stretches, and the whole gully 
seemed to form just one vertical chimney in the 
rocks, five hundred feet high. Moss Ghyll itself is 
not grander than the Eagle Crag gully as it appeared 
that afternoon to our longing gaze, and even now that 
the details of the latter climb are impressed vividly 
in my mind I can assure myself that it was one of the 
finest I have ever undertaken in Cumberland. 

We followed our watercourse right up to its 
beginning close to a little pass over towards Lang- 
strath. In general appearance it somewhat resembled 
Piers Ghyll, with its slight gradient and short pitches, 
its rotten walls and unavoidable water. But in respect 
to the last consideration we were almost exempted 
from a wetting, for the ghyll was nearly (Iry, and only 
in the direct ascent of one pitch did we run any risk 
of a drenching. No doubt the normal state of the 
gully is very much worse than we found it. 

With a hazy impression of a hundred-feet pitch we 
came provided with two eighty-feet lengths of rope, but 
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managed our climb with one only. The first pitch was 
about fifteen feet high ; the left wall was feasible, the 
direct climb involved the passage through a dripping 
cave and out by a hole in the roof, and the right 
side of the gully was of steep grass and insecure rock. 
We took to the latter, and with care managed the 
ascent M^ithout dislodging much that might help 
later climbers. Above this we had a view of a 
waterfall about fifty or sixty yards further up, and 
inasmuch as the rocks showed signs of nailed boots 
we were for some time prevailed upon to believe that 
we had really found our quest. 

The bed of the stream was rough but easy for a 
while. Two small pitches about six feet high scarcely 
gave us pause before we reached the foot of 
the waterfall that we had seen from the first 
pitch. It was about twelve yards high; the walls 
were four or five feet apart, and glistening with 
the wet. They did not appear to offer very excel- 
lent holds, but I found it possible to face the fall 
and utilize as footholds sundry diminutive ledges on 
either side. It was a case of spanning the gully and 
walking up. About twenty feet from the bottom the 
holds on the left wall were somewhat greasy, but a 
yard highej the ledges on the right had so much 
improved that it was a safe venture to pull over 
to that side and effect a traverse to the top of the 
double obstacle over which the water was falling. 
While the others were rapidly following, we were 
surprised to hear voices from above. I advanced a 
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little, and discovered two young men perched pre- 
cariously on the face of the steep wall to the right. 
Almost at the same moment a large stone fell from 
their feet towards us, and, in an ecstasy of fear lest 
they should bombard our last man, who was yet in 
difficulties bestriding the gully below, we shouted to 
them to stay still a bit and wait for us to advance to 
a place of safety. Then with all speed we clambered 
up to them, and let them down on the rope into the 
gully again. They were distinctly in peril ; that side 
of the ghyll was as treacherous, with its loose splinters 
of rock and steep unreliable grass, as it could manage 
to be without falling by its own weight. The top 
was slightly overhanging, and could bear no extra 
pulling. The men were inexperienced ; one of them 
had no nails in his boots ; they had walking-sticks 
tied tightly to their wrists with string, and when we 
reached them they were tired out with the physical 
and mental strain. We reflected on our wonderful 
good fortune in choosing this gully, and thought with 
some bitterness that this was the way that the noblest 
of sports acquired its notoriety for great danger. It 
transpired that they had scrambled down into the 
gully at the side of the waterfall that we had just 
climbed, and saw no means of getting out of the 
hole excepting by this loose wall. 

We were now at the foot of a small pitch about 
twenty-five feet high. It was divided by a vertical 
buttress, and the water was flowing down to the left. 
The right-hand side seemed rather insecure, so I 
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Climbed some thirty feet up the wall of the gully 
again, and the second man clambered up the right- 
hand recess, confident in the support of the rope 
if his foothold gave way. He then traversed easily 
to the top of the pitch, and drew in my rope as I 
descended to his level and followed him. "We asked 
the last man how were the passengers to be conveyed 
up the pitch. He replied, with perhaps just a touch 
of malice, that the direct passage through the water 
was the shortest, quickest, and cheapest route to the 
top, and we at the summit were of the same mind. 
Then our tourists were tied separately to the rope, and 
hauled up through the fall. It was very uncomfort- 
able for them, but we got as wet ourselves later on. 
We hoped that their bedraggled condition would 
prompt them to a speedy descent and a relinquishment, 
for that day at least, of the joys of crag-climbing. 
That pitch was the last in the gully of any magnitude, 
and our friends were able to walk out easily on to the 
open fell and so down to Borrowdale. We ourselves 
gave one last look around for the hundred-feet fall 
that was to finish Combe Ghyll, and then, finding it 
not, we bore rapidly westwards across the mountain 
in search of the genuine article. 

As we skirted the foot of the crags we passed 
two small gullies that rose steeply above us, and that 
for a moment made us stop to consider their qualifi- 
cations. In twenty minutes from the top of Combe 
Ghyll we came to the first deep and well marked water- 
course. It was our Eagle Crag Gully, and when we 
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peered up into its dark recesses we felt that good 
sport was at last before us. We finished the rem- 
nants of our lunch and drank a little water. It was 
not a tempting beverage, for the rocks just above 
were covered with objectionable vegetation, and the 
supply was so much below the average that the pools 
seemed almost stagnant. Also, I was haunted with 
the recollection of a dead sheep that we had passed 
in the other gully, lying on a ledge close to the 
stream. Mountain water is not alwavs free from 
microbes, especially in those craggy regions where 
sheep come to grief. 

We started on the climb close by a little pool of 
water at the foot of a short and greasy pitch. It could 
have been taken direct, but we worked round the 
buttress on the left and entered the gully a few feet 
higher. Then, penetrating well into the recess, we 
were at once confronted by the first big pitch. A 
steep buttress divided the gully into two parts, the 
left-hand recess being cut deeply into the mountain 
and forming a long and narrow waterfall. This was 
the true bed of the gully. To the right of the buttress 
the recess was comparatively shallow, but its easier 
inclination somewhat compensated for its exposed 
position, and we found that the footholds were just 
sufficient to render a rapid advance possible. About 
forty feet up I craved the second man's helping hand, 
but while he was advancing to ofier assistance an 
easy way of swarming up the buttress commended 
itself; I found a resting-place at the level of the 
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top of the pitch, eighty or ninety feet above the foot 
of the fall, where the second man could join me before 
I ventured on the traverse round to the bed of the 
gully. The traverse reminded us of the steps over 
the buttress from the Tennis Court ledge in Moss 
Ghyll, and was no doubt a place to respect in wet or 
icy weather. Our last man came up more directly, 
keeping on the inner side of the buttress for the first 
half of the climb and then working straight up the 
pitch. Excepting for an awkward bit of some three 
feet at the middle of the ascent, his route had 
advantages over ours. The rocks throughout were 
splendid, and their warmth and dryness made the 
scrambling easy. 

A yard or two further, over great boulders 
bestrewn in the bed of the gully, and we were 
brought up at the foot of the second great obstacle. 
Here the two side walls approached to within a 
distance of four feet of each other, and straight down 
the centre from a height of seventy feet dripped the 
weak promise of a second waterfall. Close to the 
water it was impossible to ascend, but some ten feet 
away from it suitable ledges on either side discovered 
themselves. These enabled me to use both walls 
in a directly vertical ascent for so long as they 
were within four feet of each other. Then I pulled 
over to a crack on the right and performed a safety 
wriggle to more open ground above, whence it 
was easy to clamber over the big boulders at the 
top of the pitch. The second man was asked to 
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prospect the route on the other side of the left 
wall, and came up with the report that the traverse 
out of the main gully was easy and that the rest of 
the ascent, about eighty feet of solid rock, was just 
comfortable hand-and-foot work all through. While 
the third was adopting the same tactics, which we 
afterwards remembered had been employed by a 
previous party from Keswick, I went on to inspect 
the next obstacle. It certainly was the worst-looking 
pitch in the whole ascent. A large cave was formed 
by two massive boulders jammed between the narrow 
walls seventy feet above our heads. The first-floor of 
the cave was fifty feet up, and from its roof dripped 
the inevitable water-supply to damp our daring 
ardour. The walls of the gully were close together 
and covered with wet moss. Holds were very scarce, 
and for a moment we considered the advisability of 
working out on the right as others had done 
before us, and traversing into the gully above the 
cave. But a tentative backing-up in the main 
cliimney gave some hope of success in the direct 
attack; and abandoning all idea of making a final 
exit with dry garments, I cautiously worked up the 
inner face of a leaf of rock on the right wall, the 
others steadying my feet on sundry infinitesimal 
ledges so long as I was within reach, and then 
supporting me with words of encouragement and 
approval. When within six feet of the floor of the 
cave it became necessary to wedge well into the 
chimnej'', with back against the left and scanty hold 
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opposite. Tlien a desperate wriggle gave me a lift 
of about eighteen inches and tlie handholds improved 
sufficiently for haulage. Leaving the left wall, I 
could just thrust my knee in a corner under the fall, 
and lever up to the opposite side. Next a few easy 
ledges brought me into the cave, and I paused to 
wring the moisture from my coat and cap before 
inviting the others to follow on. By regarding their 
manoeuvres and subsequent criticism it impressed me 
as likely that I might have saved myself some exer- 
tion, and perhaps have better avoided the water, by 
keeping up the edge of the leaf of rock histead of 
attacking its inner face. But that course would ex- 
pose the leader to a greater risk of slipping at a fail- 
ing hold, and would demand more ingenious tactics. 
Our cave was large and airy ; the water passed 
into it at the back, so that we could easily stay at the 
entrance and avoid the fall. High up above our 
heads were a couple of apertures in the roof, probably 
wide enough for our passage, but difficult to reach. 
The right wall of the gully was well broken up, and 
without ado we set ourselves at it and worked round 
the edge of the nearer overhanging block as a step 
to the other. Some thirty feet of my rope ran out 
before the second man advanced from the bed of the 
cave: not that the climbing refused to admit an 
earlier start, but that he was busy wringing out his 
clothes. I awaited his advance impatiently, for a 
bend in the gully prevented my seeing the next pitch 
above us — the last in the climb. But when he was 
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firmly braced against the top boulder, hauling in 
the rope of the last man, I advanced to the end of 
my tether to steal an early glance at the pitch that 
report had spoken of so' respectfully. Eobinson's 
account in the Wastdale book was succinct enough : 
' A return on to the floor of the ghyll was made near 
the top of the third pitch, when a little scrambling 
led to a very fine waterfall more than 100 feet high. 
Here climb in the water as little as you can ; then 
diverge slightly on to the right hand of the ghyll just 
where the water spouts over a small recess ; next 
traverse across a rather difficult slab into the cave 
under the final boulder, which is climbed on the left 
hand and is the last difficulty.' The only part of his 
prescription that I had carried in my mind was the 
' climb in the water as little as you can,' and we had 
been applying it all day with varying success. The 
trouble always is to make any headway at all against 
a descending mass of cold water, and we had come 
to regard the advice as indicative solely of the fact 
that an available route was only to be found in dry 
weather. To climb in the water as little as possible 
meant to choose a dry season and to mount by the 
usual line of flow. Another account that may 
prove interesting was given me by Messrs. G. and A. 
Abraham. * Some enjoyable scrambling in the bed 
of the ghyll brought us quickly to the last obstacle 
and certainly the finest part of the whole climb. The 
climber is immediately reminded here of the great 
amphitheatre in the Screes Gully, for, although on a 
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much smaller scale, we have the same gigantic 
buttresses and receding slabs, with three suggested 
exits. The most obvious way out here is up the 
waterfall as usual. This we attempted until the 
amount of water on the steep, slippery rocks forced 
us out on to the difficult right-hand wall, about 
seventy feet above the beginning of the pitch. Here 
we climbed straight upwards, and, traversing round 
a very awkward corner, landed right on the top of 
the pitch, the leader requiring considerable help for 
the last twenty feet.' Our own experiences were a 
little different, a consequence of our fixed intention 
to force a route directly upwards without any 
traversing away on to the right wall of the gully. 
Also, we were relieved of the necessity of avoiding 
water, because it fell too diffusely to be avoided, and 
so small an area was left to any of us that could be 
affected seriously by further saturation. The first 
part of the pitch was perfectly simple. We could 
employ holds on either side and clamber up to a plat- 
form made by an un-jammed stone with rounded 
corners that had been caught in the cleft. It was safe 
enough for our purposes, and two men could lodge 
themselves conveniently above it. Straight up over- 
head was a formidable chimney that looked feasible 
in its upper portion but impossible to reach directly 
from below. A long block of rock twentv feet 
high, possibly part of the living mountain, prevented 
a passage up the pitch to the immediate right of the 
chimney ; but between the smooth slabs of wet rock 
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that formed the right wall of the gully and this long 
boulder a narrow crack wound its way up to 
Eobinsons cave, and it occurred to all of us 
simultaneously that the crack might be negotiated 
and the awkward slab-traverse thereby avoided. But 
the crack was as nothing to begin with, and from our 
rickety platform we could obtain but scanty notion 
of its safety higher up. I suggested advancing a 
little to prospect, craving a shoulder to start from, and 
a steadying hand for my completer confidence on the 
doubtful little ledges that we were calling foot- 
holds. Tlie first ten feet went very well, but although 
I found the crack useful for the left knee, it was 
unable to accept the responsibility of my complete 
stability. I sang out for another steadying hand, 
and my most admirable second clambered on to the 
shoulders of the last man without a moment's 
hesitation. They plastered themselves flat against 
the slab, and I felt my right foot cease its uncanny 
trembling as the outstretched hand held it firmly in 
the niche it longed to use. This was downright 
luxury, and in my sense of security there stole a 
moment's shame at the thought of so much depen- 
dence on the others. But there ! in climbing as in 
football, the combination is everything in the highest 
developments of the game, and though success may 
now and again be due to the unaided efibrts of one 
man, the full satisfaction that should follow victory 
will only be felt by the whole party when all have 
contributed something to the manoeuvring. Be it 
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remembered that in crag-climbing two heads are 
better than one, even if the second head is only used 
as a foothold. But there we were, tliree links in a 
chain that reached from the platform to the widest 
part of the crack that was to lead us to the cave. 
The position was not to be dwelt upon, and I 
hastened to relieve the others of their common 
burden. In the crack and at arm's length above me 
was a well-secured angular stone round which the 
rope could be passed. Using it as a hold I was able 
to quit the precarious foothold on the right and 
thrust the left knee well into the crack. The position 
was one that could admit of no slip, the leg being 
suflBcientto hold the body well in ; and before quitting 
that favoured spot I untied the rope and slipped 
the free end through the hole at the back of the 
jammed stone before tying on again. The others 
had descended by this time to the platform and were 
taking in all the slack. Whatever the difficulty of 
the few remaining moves to the cave, I was insured 
against a big fall and could trust to the belaying of 
the little angular block that had so neatly adjusted 
itself to our needs. As a matter of fact the pre- 
caution was scarcely necessary, though eminently 
proper under the circumstances. The ledges above 
me were good and firm, and with the rope gently 
paid out from below I reached the cave without 
more trouble. 

The floor was sloping; but a comfortable and 
reposeful attitude could be indulged in, well at the 
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back, far from tlie dripping eaves of the cave. But 
I had committed an error of judgment with the rope, 
threading the hole from above the jammed stone 
instead of from below, before tying the bowline 
round my waist. At the time the importance of that 
consideration had not occurred to me, but now in my 
ease, hauling up the slack between myself and the 
second, I felt a sudden jerk. The rope was wrapped 
completely round the jammed stone, whose angular- 
ity, that had before commended itself to the hands, 
now introduced so much friction that the rope would 
no longer slip freely round it. We were perplexed 
for a while, till our enterprising middleman, who had 
many times before offered a key to our difficulties, 
proposed climbing up as a leader, with the second 
rope attached to his waist^ and the fixed rope above 
him used for steadying purposes whenever necessary. 
We knew that the jammed stone that fixed the upper 
rope could not be dislodged easily, and indeed I 
was able to hold on to my end and oppose aiij^ dan- 
gerous leverage. He climbed up witli every confidence, 
and reached the crack safely. Then, repeating my 
movement with the left leg, he held on wliile disen- 
tangling my rope, tying himself to its lower end as 
soon as the complications were unravelled. A few 
moments more gave me a companion in the cave, and 
built, as it was, for two persons only, he mildly 
suggested my withdrawal for the benefit of the 
third man. Thence our method of advance was 
practically identical with Eobinson's. We had a 
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little walk of six feet over towards the left wall of 
the gully, by ledges that lay on the very verge of a 
sheer drop of eighty feet to the foot of the pitch. 
Then the ascent was continued by a narrow crack 
that commenced in a somewhat sensational manner, 
not so much by reason of its diflSculty as by the 
feeling of nothingness to fall back upon in case of a 
slip. The second was at my heels, and he was firmly 
braced up by the sole remaining tenant of the cave. 
Lifting the left leg as high up the crack as possible, 
and accepting a push from behind, I reached over a 
slab on the right and dragged up on to it. That was 
to be the last big effort ; the final pitch was all below, 
and the gully eased away above me to its open finish. 
I shouted the tidings to the others. With all eager- 
ness they followed, the last man claiming with pride 
the discovery of a grand foothold that he had un- 
earthed or unmossed at the lower edge of the slab. 

Well ! we had had a rare little fight ; the gully 
had taken us an hour and twenty minutes of con- 
tinuous work, and we voted it a piece of solid good 
business. 

There remained the long walk back to Wastdale 
and to dinner. I proposed getting there in an hour 
and a half, and started on the journey with a pipe in 
my mouth. We had about three miles of rough, high- 
level skirting along the 2,000-feet contour to Sprink- 
ling Tarn, two miles of descent to the Burnthwaite 
level, and a mile of valley walking at the finish. 
The consequence was that very little smoking was 
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enjoyed. We were a quarter of an hour behind time 
at Burnthwaite, a laudable spurt in the valley being 
abruptly terminated by the discovery of another 
climbing-party on the track. We had found that if 
two parties were late, dinner would await their 
arrival ; hence our motive for haste was removed and 
we composed our gait and our thoughts for a more 
sedate entry into the hotel yard. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE PILLAR BOCK 

MosEDALE is closed in by Yewbarrow, Eed Pike, 
Pillar, Looking Stead, and Kirkfell . These form a noble 
amphitheatre of dark mountains, a cordon through 
which it is not easy to break. Between the last two 
hills we can effect the passage of the Black Sail over 
into Ennerdale, which passes down behind the Pillar 
to the north-west. A more direct route to Ennerdale 
is by Wind Yatt (or Windy Gap), a pass 2,400 feet 
high, between the Pillar and the Red Pike. On the 
northern or Ennerdale side of the Pillar mountain is 
the famous Rock, beloved of climbers great and small. 
It springs up vertically from the steep fellside, with 
a north face like a cathedral- front 500 feet high. 
From the summit of the fell a descent of 400 feet of 
steep rock and scree will bring us to the nearest part 
of the crag. From the Liza River at the bottom of 
the valley we have 1,100 feet of grass and scree to 
tackle before reaching the lowest buttresses that 
support the great wall. 

From below, the precipice is seen to be divided into 
two parts by a long, black chimney. This is Walker's 
Gully, named after the young man who fell there in 
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1883. Its head is the point of convergence of sundjy 
lines of scree from the upper fell. It suggests a 
funnel cut down along its centre-line, and scree 
frequently slides down the sides of the funnel and 
into the gully. This no doubt is the reason why 
Walker's Gully has never been climbed. It would 
prove difficult under any conditions, and the risk of 
a battery of stones from above is too heavy a handicap 
for the cautious climber. 

The Pillar Kock itself is on the right of the gully, 
in our view from below. The crag on the left is 
considerably lower, and in fact scarcely rises high 
enough over the head of the gully to be visible from 
above. But from the east it presents an imposing 
appearance. Its outline partly suppresses that of 
the higher crag beyond, partly combines with it, 
and it is often mistaken for the actual Pillar Kock. 
Hence the name Sham- rock by which it has been 
known since 1882. It is a mere walk to reach the 
summit from the Pillar Fell. The climbing on 
the Shamrock is not quite so good as that on the 
neighbouring crag, but it cannot well be neglected. 
On the eastern side is the well-known Shamrock 
Gully, a magnificent-looking cleft in the rocks, finish- 
ing with a huge V-shaped notch at the summit. A 
natural arch spans the gully half-way up, and 
an obstacle some few feet higher makes a pitch of 
unusual severity — * one of the stifiest pitches in all 
Cumberland.' It was first climbed by Mr. Geoffrey 
Hastings's party in March 1S87, when a bank of 

R 
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snow below the pitch gave a little help. In December 
1890 the climb was repeated by a party with the 
same leader, without the aid of snow, and since that 
date various ascents have been made with and with- 
out snow. Among others a new route over the 
obstacle was effected in December 1896 by the 
writer and three friends. It is probable that the 
pitch turns back fifty per cent, of the people who 
essav to climb it. 

On the same eastern face, a few yards further 
away to the north, is the Shamrock Chimney, a thin 
crack running somewhat irregularly upwards to the 
summit ridge. The credit of the first ascent belongs 
to Mr. John Robinson, whose keen eve and sound 
judgment made the ascent an accomplished fact, 
September 23, 1894, within a few days of his dis- 
covery of the chimney. Shortly afterwards Bobinson 
showed me the route, and I was convinced at once 
that in difficulty and extreme interest it was far 
superior to the Shamrock Gully, and equal to the best 
climbing on the Pillar Eock. The third ascent was 
made by Dr. Lawrence in April 1895. Not many 
parties have been up it as yet, and I am hoping that 
the full account of its details here supplied will tempt 
others to attack it. 

I have said that the Pillar Eock lies to the right 
of Walker's Gully when viewed from below. It is 
bounded on the other or western side by a broad 
hollow in the fell, down which a slender stream flows 
without any abrupt change of level till the foot of the 
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precipice is reached. There the * Great' waterfall 
disturbs the even tenor of its way, and is said to offer 
a formidable obstruction to our approach of the west 
face from below. 

From the Shamrock side we can get the best 
idea of the shape of the Eock. We have first the 
Pisgah rising out of the upper fellside, a pinnacle easily 
accessible and only forty or fifty feet high. Then 
to the right comes the actual Pillar Eock, the * Uigh 
Man,' separated from Pisgah by a narrow vertical 
cleft, the * Jordan,' that renders the ascent from Pisgah 
almost an impossibility. At the Jordan two gullies 
meet ; one up the east side short and easy, the other 
up the west side, long and hitherto unclimbable. 

The outline of the rock is marked by a notch to 
the right of the summit, where the Great Chimney 
finishes, and a little further northwards it shows a 
sudden drop to the level of the Low Man, the 
immense buttress that from below hides the true 
summit altogether. A cairn has been erected on the 
top of this buttress, and the outline to the right of 
this falls in one vertical drop of 400 feet to 
the foot of the rock. This is the great north wall. 
It is supported at the base by a minor buttress, the 
* Nose,' that stretches across the full width of the 
north wall, and along the top of which, immediatelj- 
below the precipice, an easy terrace takes us across to 
the Great Waterfall from a point near the foot of 
Walker's Gully. From the eastern end of the 
traverse rises the Savage Gully, a well-marked cleft 
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with sundry branches, reaching to the top of the 
Low Man. 

On the western side the rock appears much more 
formidable. The chimney up to the Jordan looks black, 
and its crest is overhanging. The wall of the High 
Man itself is built up with long slabs of smooth rock, 
broken only by the smallest grass ledges, and its 
difficulties appear to increase near the summit. This 
side of the Low Man looks as inaccessible as the 
great north wall. Nevertheless a series of short 
gullies starting from the foot of the High Man lead 
obliquely up towards the left and offer a very easy 
route to the southern end of the Low Man, whence to 
the summit the climbing is but moderately difficult. 

The best ways of reaching the Pillar Bock are 
given in full detail by Mr. Haskett Smith. It will 
here be sufficient to remark that from Wastdale th.e 
usual course followed is to ascend by the path 
towards Black Sail Pass until about ten minutes 
beyond Gatherstone Beck, then to make for the 
ridge on the left leading over Looking Stead and up 
to the summit of Pillar Fell. Thence a descent of 
450 feet in a northerly direction brings us to the Pillar 
Bock. Sometimes Mosedale is followed straight up, 
and the steep slope climbed that leads to Windy 
Gap. Thence the ridge to the right takes us in 
twenty minutes of easy going to the summit of the 
Pillar Fell. Both these routes involve an unnecessary 
ascent of 450 feet, and the * High-Level Boute ' was 
designed to avoid this waste of time and energy. 
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Looking Stead is reached as before from Gatherstone 
Beck, and the wire fence followed up for a few 
minutes as far as the head of Green Cove. Here a 
cairn marks the spot where a rough path starts down 
the cove. We descend only fifty feet or so, and then 
turn round to the left and skirt along the north-east 
side of the fell. It is unsafe to attempt the traverse 
for the first time in a mist, but with clear weather 
the various cairns that mark successive points on the 
route can be easily discerned, and a half-hour's walk 
brings us to the wide scree gully running down by 
the eastern side of the Shamrock. To reach the foot 
of the Pillar Eock io a simple matter. The photo- 
graph facing page 254 was taken across this scree, 
and it will be seen that the route down to the 
Nose is only a walk round the foot of the Sham- 
rock. A broad, sloping corridor in the lee of a 
steep rock-wall further up the fellside, enables us 
to steer clear of the Shamrock cliffs and to reach 
their head without any hand-and-foot scrambling. 
Thence across the scree descending to Walker's 
Gully we see Pisgah and the High Man, and with 
care we can now make the traverse to the foot of 
the Jordan Gully. Tliere we are in a position 
to start any of the ordinary short climbs on the 
Pillar Eock. The west route can be reached by turn- 
ing Pisgah on the left and descending the west scree 
for 300 feet. . The long climbs up the north face 
are started from the Nose. 

The Pillar Eock was first climbed by an Ennerdale 
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cooper named Atkinson, who in 1826 ascended by 
the west side. The ' slab-and-notch ' route on the 
east side, starting from the upper screes above 
Walker's Gully, was devised by Messrs. Conybeare 
and A. J. Butler in 1863, though it would seem that 
the same side was successfully attacked a year or 
two before. Matthew Barnes, a Keswick guide, found 
a route across the eastern face to the Low Man, and 
thence back along the summit ridge to the highest 
point. He was climbing with Mr. Groves, of Man- 
chester. Mr. W. P. Haskett Smith found in 1882 a 
direct way up to the High Man from the Jordan, and 
a second route straight up the wall a few yards to 
the east of the first. Two years later he reached the 
summit by a particularly hazardous course still further 
to the east, passing up close to the buttress whose lower 
end marks the start of the * slab-and-notch ' route. 
In the same year he made the first ascent by the 
Great Chimney on the east side. Mr. Haskett Smith 
named the first three routes the * West Jordan,* the 
* Central Jordan,' and the * East Jordan ' climbs 
respectively; the latter route is never undertaken, 
and the other two are often termed the * Left Pisgah ' 
and * Eight Pisgah.' 

For many years Mr. Haskett Smith made visits to 
the north face, endeavouring to reach the summit of 
the Low Man from the easy ledge at its foot. On 
the right his course was limited by the almost seam- 
less wall of rock that gives the Pillar Eock its ap- 
pearance of hopeless inaccessibility from Ennerdale. 
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On the left the Savage Gully cut off all chance of 
traversing to the eastern side of the rock. The space 
between was strictly limited, and it narrowed as he 
climbed higher. Within thirty feet of an easy scree 
gully that obviously led to the summit of the Low 
Man, the only available course had dwindled down to 
a slender rib of rock in a dangerously exposed 
situation, much too risky to attack without guarantee 
of its feasibility. 

In 1891 this climber, with Messrs. Hastings and 
SUngsby, succeeded at last in finding a way of descend- 
ing into the Savage Gully at that point. Their leader 
then mounted its left wall and worked easily across 
to the foot of the scree gully. The others followed, 
and the * long climb ' up the Pillar Bock became an 
accomplished fact. No published detailed description 
of the route is known to the writer. 

Sham rock G u I ly . — This is rather an unpleasant 
climb for those who dislike loose stones. The bed 
of the gully is very steep and narrow. It is followed 
straight up the centre, by using horizontal shelves on 
either side that now and again flake off in a most 
unexpected way. Extreme care is necessary on the 
part of the leader, for his followers cannot avoid any 
fragments that he may dislodge. The climbing is 
otherwise easy, and very little distance should exist 
between the separate members of the party. 

Half-way up the gully the bridge is passed, high 
above our heads when no snow is about, but 
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occasionally completely blocked by heavy drifts. 
Next the bed of the gully runs up into a little cave, 
formed by the huge jammed stone that presents the 
only genuine obstacle in the ascent. 

The block is long and narrow. It leaves just 
enough room on each side, between the walls of tlie 
gully, for a thin chimney. That on the right is very 
difficult to enter but comparatively easy to follow up. 
The other is designed differently ; it leads the climber 
by a temptingly easy beginning into a position 
twenty-five feet up, that will in many cases pound 
him most distressingly, and his descent will be 
uncommonly awkward. Hence it is that the right- 
hand chimney was for nine years the only course 
adopted. 

The process of backing-up is, as a rule, safe 
tliough fatiguing. In the case of the Shamrock 
pitch, the leader will never find his attitudinising 
comfortable. If he starts from the shoulders of a 
companion, he can at any rate enter the chimney ; 
but its walls are undercut, and he needs all his 
strength to brace himself firmly between them. A 
little higher and there is risk of jamming too well. 
Twenty feet up he has to turn towards the block and 
work up over a shelf on to the scree above the pitch. 
It is not easy for his companions to follow on, even 
with the aid of the rope. 

The left-hand route was climbed in winter. 
Sundry weak holds were frozen into position, but 
the rounded top of the great block was glazed com- 
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pletely, and the finish was of great difficulty. Dr. 
Collier had told me that he thought the upper 
portion just possible, and our party of December 
1896 decided to try it. I started up the first 
twenty feet and then found the glaze of ice too 
heavy for further advance. It was not very difficult 
to traverse out of the chimney into a wider gully on 
the left ; but after rising a few feet in this, the great 
smooth slabs in front completely barred the way, 
and I attempted to return to the chimney. This 
could not be efiected, and hitching the rope over two 
small excrescences on the wall I climbed down the 
retaining ridge and rejoined my companions. This 
was very unsatisfactory, though I was glad enough 
to be in safety again. We had a long discussion 
about the pitch, and referred to many engineering 
principles. At last I suggested that the lightest 
member of the party, weighing not more than nine 
stone, should take the lead, and that I should follow 
on closely as far as the difficult spot. There I pro- 
posed to brace firmly in the chimney and thrust him 
straight up to the frozen grass above. He looked 
at me apologetically and said that he would go up 
if I insisted on it, but would rather hear of some 
different plan that deprived him of the honour of 
leading. Then a bold but heavy man spoke up and 
volunteered to take his place. It was my turn to 
decline, and we felt' completely at a loss. At 
last I went up again to the turning-point of the 
previous venture, and for the sake of safety threaded 
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my rope through two or three jammed stones in the 
chimney. Then followed the longest member close 
behind me, likewise threading his rope. I climbed 
on to his head — it had been tested many times before 
— and then got him to steady my left foot on a 
frozen hold half a yard higher. An ice-axe was 
then passed up from the cave, and the pick rammed 
hard into the frozen grass above the boulder. The 
handle then offered enough stay to enable me to 
pull up over the smooth icy surface of the boulder, 
and the pitch was conquered. I cut steps up the 
snow to a safe place for belaying the others, and 
they then followed singly on a long rope. The rest 
of the gully was simple walking. 

Shamrock Chimney. — ^This is shown very 
clearly in the photograph facing page 254, as a series 
of vertical pitches almost in a single straight line 
from top to bottom of the Shamrock. We take to 
the first set of easy rocks on the north side of the 
great gully, and for about 160 feet climb over 
irregularly disposed crags interspersed with grass. 
These are usually wet and slippery, and they 
finish at the extreme south end of the grassy terrace 
crossing the Shamrock face. 

We keep straight up and enter the lower ex- 
tremity of a narrow chimney thirty feet high. Its 
two pitches are scarcely separated and require care- 
ful climbing up to the narrow cavern on the next 
grassy ledge. The first real difficulty now lies in 
front. Ten feet of steep smooth rock are to be 
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climbed before we can enter the foot of the next 
chimney, and the leader will do well to accept a 
shoulder-up and a lift with an axe in tackling this 
wall. It is practically impossible in icy weather. 
The chimney is easy enough, with plenty of jammed 
stones for a distance of twenty-five feet ; but it then 
dwindles down to nothing, and a very exposed bit of 
work follows for the leader, who has to crawl up 
some six or eight feet of rock without any respect- 
able holds. This brings him to another small cavern 
just sufficiently large for him to take breath and 
recover his strength. He cannot see his party below, 
and in manipulating the rope for the second man he 
will need to shout his directions. Then follow a 
short traverse to the right, and an upward scramble 
over more broken ground to an interesting splayed- 
out chimney. 

Thence a steep grass slope takes us up to an 
open gully with a great overhanging boulder It 
may be passed straight over or by a through route, 
and we are then at the end of the chimney climbing. 
A turn to the right leads to a splendid ridge that 
runs to the top of the Shamrock, and offers a finish 
as charming as that of the Scawfell Pinnacle from 
the Low Man. The work is over when a perched 
flat-topped stone is mounted ; and then we walk to 
the summit of the Shamrock and down by easy 
ledges to the screes above Walker's Gully. 

Pillar Rock, Jordan Climbs. — Very easy 
scrambling from the upper fell will bring the climber 
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to the summit of Pisgah. There is a short chimney 
on the east side that leads to the same spot ; it is 
easy to enter, but the exit at the top is very stiff. 
The view of the near wall of the High Man is inter- 
esting, and there is ample opportunity for studying 
the two direct climbs before descending to the gap. 
They are both difficult, but the rocks are so much 
scratched ])y nailed boots that the difficulty does 
not consist in finding the way up. It is generally 
supposed to be impossible to descend into the gap 
from Pisgah, but inspection will show that there is 
a series of small ledges a little to the west, down 
which a safe passage can be effected. The Left 
Pisgah route starts up at once from the col. The 
holds are only moderately good for the first thirty 
feet, and fail to give satisfaction when wet or icy. 
Next it is possible to force the body into a narrow 
crack, and for a little while the climber can cease his 
stragglings and rest himself. Above this the rock is 
more broken and the holds are better. A thin leaf 
of rock is crossed and a downward view obtained of 
the Eight Pisgah final chimney. Then the slope is 
eased off, and the cairn on the High Man is but a 
couple of yards away. 

The Eight Pisgah route is generally started low 
down the East Jordan Gully. This offers pleasant 
hand-and-foot work, but no difficulty whatever up to 
the Jordan. But before reaching the gap a square 
recess on the right is entered, and then a passage is 
made over smooth rocks to a clean-cut right-angled 
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corner forty feet high on the south-east side of the 
High Man. It is just possible to traverse round 
from the Jordan to the top of the square recess, and 
so up over the slabs to the corner, but the variation 
is not worth much. 

The crack climb that now starts straight up the 
corner is one of the neatest things on the Pillar 
Eock. The right wall is used for steadying purposes 
when, half-way up, a jammed stone makes it neces- 
sary to emerge from the crack. Some of the holds 
have splintered away during the last few years, but 
there are yet enough to satisfy one's needs. The 
finish is a splendid pull up with the arms on to tlie 
leaf of rock already referred to at the top of the 
Left Pisgah climb. 

Slab and Notch route. — The upper part of 
the Great Chimney offers no difficulty to the climber. 
Its southern boundary is a long narrow buttress 
called the ' Curtain,' stretching from the top of 
Walker's Gully to the summit of the High Man. 
Viewed in profile from the Pillar Fell, the Curtain 
shows three distinct notches two-thirds of the way 
up ; they are about thirty feet above a slab set at an 
angle of thirty degrees, and attainable by rough 
scrambling from the foot of the East Jordan Gully. 
The easy route passes along this slab, directly 
upwards to the middle notch and thence round the 
Curtain to the bed of the Great Chimney. The walk 
along the slab is to some people a critical undertak- 
ing, for a slip would have very serious consequences. 
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A thin crack on the line of march makes the course 
safer, unless ice or snow have filled it up, but it is 
not an unusual sight to see men tackling the walk on 
all-fours. The Curtain may be crossed at the lowest 
notch, the * Ledge,' by good firm rocks, and the Great 
Chimney entered on the other side. Formerly it was 
the usual course to reach the bed of the chimney 
at the lower part of the steep grass by what was 
called the * Eight-foot Drop.' But there is no need to' 
drop at all ; an easy traverse from either the Notch 
or the Ledge brings the climber above the steep 
grass, and virtually at the end of his cragwork. The 
chimney finishes with scree, and lands the climber 
within a few feet of the cairn on his left. 

Variations on the East Face. — ^It is possible 
to make a way straight up the Great Chimney from 
its foot, joining the easy route about a hundred feet 
up. Haskett Smith took this course in 1884, com- 
mencing the climb on the stepped buttresses of the 
Curtain. Since then the rock has had time to loosen 
a little, and climbers very rarely enter the chimney 
that way. 

The Pendlebuiy traverse is an excellent variation 
of the ordinary route, a popular scramble first indi- 
cated by Professor G. Pendlebury, of Cambridge. 
From the slab the way lies straight up to the notch in 
the Curtain, and then along a horizontal ledge in its 
south face as far as the corner where it meets the 
High Man. Thence up the corner is straightforward 
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chimney-work, and on emergence at the top the cairn 
will be visible close at hand on the left. 

The traverse looks difficult until it is closely 
approached, when it will be found that handholds 
abound on the wall, and that the ledge is perfectly 
firm and continuous across the whole width of the 
Curtain. 

The chimney in the corner of the south side of 
the Curtain can be entered much lower down. From 
the slab a way lies straight up into it, but the grass 
holds are not particularly pleasant if wet, and the 
first thirty feet are severe. 

From the head of Walker's Gully a way may be 
found to the Low Man, below the immense slabs that 
crown the north-east buttresses. It is best to climb 
the Shamrock first and prospect the route. Sheep 
occasionally manage to get across, and the Old WaU 
was built many years ago to prevent their passage, but 
it is now ruined. Sometimes, ignoring Badminton, 
they still venture across without a rope, and their 
weaker members are liable to get crag-bound. 
Climbers can tell many tales of famished sheep found 
in appalling situations on the Pillar Eock. They aie 
too weak to resist the slipping on of a rope, and are 
simply hauled or slung out of every difficulty till a 
safe pasturage is reached. 

The West Climb. — This was the route first 
discovered. It is much longer than any of the ways 
on the south or east side, and possesses but few 
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interesting details. It is more popular as a descent 
than as an ascent. 

It is seemingly impossible to climb directly up the 
west wall of the High Man, but in the walk down the 
west screes it will be noticed that the rocks of the 
Low Man are more broken, and that several short 
scree gullies sloping upwards to the left mark a 
rough route straight towards the Low Man cairn. 
The course is best examined from a distance, across 
the great western gully ; it lies as close to the High 
Man as is possible without undertaking anything but 
gully scrambling. Not infrequently climbers find 
themselves astray on narrow grassy ledges too much 
to the right. I experienced the same thing myself 
when first attempting to find the way up, and found 
the ascent by no means so easy as report had credited 
the west climb. 

From the level of the Low Man the way lies very 
nearly along the sky-line to the highest point. The 
High Man is struck at the end of a square corner 
in the rock, and there is some excellent work for the 
arms during the next thirty feet of ascent. 

It is easier to turn over slightly to the east side, 
and up by the great jagged boulders on the crest of 
the ridge. The Slingshy crack is a short but rather 
stifi* variation a little on the right or western side of 
the ridge, and is particularly interesting. Formerly 
a loose block at its upper end gave the climber an 
occasional scare, but there is nothing unsafe now in 
the form of detached boulders, and the ridge can be 
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followed with confidence to the High Man cairn. 
Nail marks are strongly in evidence all through the 
crag-work ; the leader should not attempt the route 
if snow or rain prevents their recognition, unless he is 
{^'^ already perfectly acquainted with the way. 

The North Climb. — For several months after 
the first ascent it was difficult to learn anything of 
tlie details of the route up the Ennerdale face of the 
Pillar Kock. The only way was to persuade some one 
who had been up to take the lead and act as guide ; 
for a compUcated course that had taken Haskett 
Smith eight or nine years to work out was not likely 
to be mastered easily by any one who had not made a 
special study of the north face. 

My own chance came in the summer of 1893. 
Mr. John Kobinson called for me at Buttermere one 
fine afternoon, and took me off* to Ennerdale with 
another friend, Mr. F. W. Hill. We left the village at 
two o'clock, and were back again after a successful 
ascent by eight in the evening ; whence it may be 
inferred that Buttermere is as good a starting-point 
for the Pillar Eock as Wastdale or SeatoUer. 

Our guide led us rapidly by the shortest route 
over Scarth Gap, and across Ennerdale to the foot of 
the Pillar Eock. Then a fifty-feet length of rope 
made its first appearance ; it had been hidden in a 
bag during our walk, lest we should alarm the folks 
about Gatesgarth. We tied ourselves up, and made 
for the eastern end of the terrace across the Nose. 

Eobinson then started along the terrace, and in 
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a few yards scrambled up to a shelf on the left, five or 
six feet high, which gave us easy access to the lower 
portion of the Savage Gully. This latter has never 
been climbed along its whole length. If the gully 
were moderately easy, the north climb would be far 
less complex. But for a great portion of its length 
the side walls are at right angles to each other ; the 
corner is nearly vertical, and the only resting places 
are diminutive, grass-grown ledges placed too far 
apart for any safe employment of the rope. The right 
wall of the gully forms part of a conspicuous buttress 
on the north face, whose western side is much more 
broken and less dangerous to ascend. 

The route that was being shown us lay along the 
Savage Gully for about sixty feet, then across to the 
west side of the buttress and up a vertical branch 
gully with sundry small chimneys in it. Higher up, 
we were told, it would be necessary to round a chff 
still further to the right, by means of the Stomach 
traverse^ to render further ascent possible. We ob- 
jected to the inelegant name, but were too far advanced 
to hesitate on the score of a faulty title. Above the 
traverse our climbing would be easier, until the course 
returned to the Savage Gully again. That was to 
be our mauvais pas, and after settling it the scramble 
to the Low Man, and thence to the highest cairn, 
would be scarcely more than a walk. 

So spoke our guide, and having delivered him- 
self at some length, with an occasional appropriate 
anecdote thrown in, he concentrated his attention 
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on the small pitch that marked our point of arrival 
at the Savage Gully. It was a wall seven feet 
high with indifferent grassholds at the top, and in 
scrambling up care was needed to avoid dislodging 
loose stones near the edge. It was then easy to 
clamber into a small cave somewhat to the left, and 
out again by a twisted tunnel at the back. Thence 
Eobinson worked upwards over broken ground for a 
few yards, until the point was reached where we 
were to leave the gully. The direct route looked 
feasible for some distance ahead, but there was no 
questioning the fact of its severity, and we had not 
come out that day for exploration. 

A divergence was made along an easy traverse 
towards the right, to a short and narrow chimney 
that already bore traces of many previous struggles. 
Wherever the rocks were clean and free from scree, 
we could plainly see the scratches of nailed boots 
along the route. It was here that we were roundinof 
the great buttress of Savage Gully, and after a Uttle 
rough ledge-work we arrived at a square corner with 
a grassy floor. Straight up from this floor a cleft 
offered safe passage. It was plentifully supplied with 
holds, though some discrimination was necessary in 
selecting the firmest. The climbing was delightful, 
and zest was given to it by the magnificent situation. 
The corner was not so deeply impressed in the 
buttress as to prevent our recognition of the vastness 
of the cliff we were slowly ascending. The view 
downwards j ust included the little grass platform, and 
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beyond that the wild and steep fellside at the foot 
of the precipice, already some hundreds of feet below 
us. 

We kept up the direct route so long as we were 
able. Then the cleft in the Comer suddenly dwindled 
down into the thinnest of cracks, and it was obvious 
that a change of tactics would be necessary. The 
left wall was faultlessly smooth. The right for the 
most part looked just as inaccessible. The grass 
ledge on which we were standing really seemed to 
suggest finality, the end of our upward progress, and 
I turned to Kobinson inquiringly with the impression 
that some wonderful engineering process with the 
rope was now to be explained to us. We knew that 
such was necessary on the climb, and were prepared 
by the situation to see its application immediately. 

But the solution of the difficulty was of the 
simplest character. A few feet from the corner the 
smooth right wall was split by a single crack that 
passed up at an angle of perhaps thirty degrees and 
terminated at a notch that broke the clean-cut outline 
of the rock facing us. From the notch it certainly 
seemed as though nothing could be done, further, 
even if we got so far. Nevertheless, we were assured 
that when once we were there all doubts would 
vanish, and we should have the easiest hundred feet 
of scrambling in the whole day's expedition. The 
crack was the famous Stomach traverse ; it was 
reached as long ago as 1884 by Haskett Smith in his 
early exploration of the north face ; and the name. 
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which had only recently been given to it, was intended 
to show how the passage was supposed to be tackled. 
One of Willink's illustrations in the Badminton, show- 
ing an intrepid cragsman crawling along a ledge 
from left to right, is sometimes criticised as an 
exaggeration of the difficulties that rock-climbers 
have to overcome. This traverse before us was not 
so easy as the one so cleverly depicted by the artist. 
It sloped upwards, and the ledge was not wide enough 
for the whole body. We were in no sense pre- 
cariously placed, for the cleft enabled us to wedge 
with security ; but the right half of the body was out- 
side the leaf of rock on which we hung, and the 
right leg found no support on the vertical wall. 

Some twenty feet of wriggling brought us each in 
turn to the critical corner, and there to our amaze- 
ment we had merely to get up and walk away. The 
wall we had passed was the last obstacle separating 
us from a long stretch of steep grass chimneys and 
broken rocks. These extend from the Nose at the 
foot of the crags up to the final difficulty, now only 
a hundred feet above us, and offer the easier route 
up the north face. Our own course by the Savage 
Gully was by far the more entertaining one, and 
under most conditions decidedly safer than the 
other. 

From the notch we could either walk straight up 
to the cave-pitch in the comer now facing us, or 
work easily round a rib of rock on the right and 
join the other route. We chose the former, and 
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found the pitch decidedly stiff, the main trouble 
being to get satisfaction out of the diminutive hand- 
holds on the upper surface of the top boulder. How- 
ever, it was time to be thankful for small mercies, 
and confidence carried us up safely. 

A party coming up the easy way would start from 
the terrace on the Nose, close to its highest point. 
Their route would be quite straightforward, though 
occasionally the question as to the safest move- 
ment might introduce a slight digression. The great 
wall of the Low Man on their right limits in the most 
definite manner all westerly climbing, and their only 
trouble would be in negotiating some of the grass 
ledges, where the tufts are unpleasantly loose and 
the slopes very slippery. The fact is that this way 
is not to be recommended ; until it joins the other 
there is no saving merit to justify the variation. If 
parties are certain they can finish the second half 
of the ascent, they can assuredly climb the lower 
portion vid the Savage Gully and the Stomach 
traverse. 

We halted for a moment above our cave-pitch and 
looked around at the crags. From a distant survey, 
such as that indicated in the photograph facing page 
254, it is impossible to realize that so large an open 
space of easy ground can exist on the north face. 
But our opportunity for advance was strictly confined 
to one direction. Further westwards we could not 
go ; the great wall was unassailable. To the east we 
could have perhaps traversed away until progress 
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was barred by the narrow branch of the Savage Gully, 
which we had utilized lower down. The northerly 
direction of course led down the easy route, and the 
southerly pointed to an uncompromising extension of 
the great wall towards the Savage Gully. 

We were led straight up the small scree to the 
split blockj a huge boulder at the foot of the wall. 
The leader disappeared into a deep crack, and after 
a few moments appeared at the top of the block, 
having mounted by a secondary fissure that cut into 
the left portion of the boulder. The movement was 
quite unexpected, and Hill and I were rather startled 
at the aspect of things from the summit of the split 
block. It stood at the top of the narrow branch of 
the Savage Gully already referred to, and the view 
vertically down this branch was calculated to make 
us hesitate before taking the next step. 

This was the Strid. Close up against the wall 
that blocked the head of the gully, a long stride was 
to be taken across to a narrow * mantelshelf ' on the 
other side. There was no difficulty in the step, but 
the consequences of any slip were so obvious that 
we were not surprised to learn how respectfully the 
Strid is usually regarded. The mantelshelf led us 
along under the wall for a few yards, and an upper 
ledge was mounted. We were now close to the 
Savage Gully again, and Eobinson prepared to be 
let down into it on the rope. We were adopting the 
tactics of Haskett Smith's party in the first ascent. 
Eobinson was to climb down the wall of the gully by 
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means of an irregular crack twenty-five feet long, 
using the rope to steady himself during the descent. 
At the foot of the crack he would be able to step 
into the bed of the gully, and thence, after mounting 
it for a few feet, effect an easy passage up the opposite 
side. He was then to unrope, and Hill was to let me 
down in the same way, there being plenty of friction 
between the rope and the rocks to enable him to hold 
my weight in case of a slip. Wlien safely landed in 
the gully, I was to take the rope up to Robinson and 
wait the issue of events. 

These went off without a hitch. The crack was 
difficult, though not impossible for one man to 
descend alone; but I am convinced that a man 
attempting the climb single-handed would be running 
great risk if he proceeded without some sort of 
belaying with a rope. The little story is well known 
of the youth who could not understand why he 
as third and last man of his party had to be left 
behind on the ledge; he had examined the crack 
and was certain he could climb down safely with- 
out support from above. Nay more, he insisted on 
demonstrating the fact, and when three-quarters of 
the way to the bed of the gully his feet slipped and 
his handholds failed. Luckily the others were able to 
prevent a serious fall, and the young man's * climb- 
ing down ' was strictly metaphorical. 

Robinson then rapidly swarmed up to the left of 
the gully, and, after mounting forty feet, traversed to 
the right into a long scree-shoot that ended abruptly 
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some twenty-five feet vertically above our solitary 
companion on the ledge. Upwards the scree led 
straight to the summit-level of the Low Man, and 
two of us were of course in a position to attain this 
point in a couple of minutes. But there was the 
third to manipulate, and Eobinson proceeded to take 
out a short, spare rope from his sack and expound 
the method of using the * stirrup.' 

Hc' tied a loop on to one end of his spare rope, 
large enough for a foot to be comfortably slipped 
therein, and flung that end down to Hill. I operated 
with the other rope, sending an end down for Hill to 
tie round his waist in the usual manner. The object 
of the process was to get the third man up with the 
least expenditure of energy on our part ; in fact, to 
make Hill do all his own lifting. The wall was not 
so complicated in design as to render it impossible to 
haul him straight up like a bale of goods. But 
neither he nor I had till then seen an application 
of the stirrup- rope, and we had come out to be 
educated. There are many places where the method 
is well worth employing. 

The operations commenced by Hill's fixing a foot 
in the stirrup and lifting it a couple of feet as 
Eobinson hauled up his rope. Then, with Eobinson 
simply holding on firmly. Hill straightened him- 
self on the stirrup, using it as a foothold, while I 
pulled up the couple of feet of slack in the waist- 
rope. Next it was my turn to hold hard as Hill 
raised his stirrup foot, and then Eobinson's to keep 
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the foot firm while Hill lifte<l himself on to it. These 
two moves were repeated again and again altematelj'. 
All through the process the ropes were held as free 
from slack as possible, any upward movement of Hill's 
engaged foot or body being responded to promptly 
by Robinson or myself respectively. It will be per- 
ceived, if the description is as clear as I want it to 
be, that all the actual lifting of Hill's weight he 
managed himself during the straightening-out on the 
stirrup, and that we others were at most called upon to 
hold only his weight. Even this much stress on our 
hands we could avoid by partial belaying, though in 
that particular spot there were no entirely suitable pro- 
jecting rocks that could be utilized as belaying-pins. 
Bit by bit Hill worked up the wall, till at last his 
head and shoulders appeared over the rounded coping 
at our feet, and he scrambled on to the scree. Then 
we all sat down and Robinson told us tales about that 
particular locality. Among others he gave us one to 
emphasize the practical lesson we had just been having 
on the use of the stirrup-rope. A famous climber, 
indeed he was sometime president of the Alpine 
Club, and in a vague, traditional sort of way years 
before he had fallen some hundreds of feet down a 
vertical gully hard by, without coming to any harm 
except that of finding his name ever afterwards 
associated with the gully ; well, this famous climber 
was coming up that same wall by means of the 
stirrup-rope, and the zealous operatives above more 
than responded to his slightest movements. He 
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lifted his foot a few inches, they hauled up the 
stirrup-rope a few yards, and anticipating that he 
might find the alternations a little laborious, pro- 
ceeded to pull him up by sheer strength of goodwill. 
Thus his attached foot appeared first over the edge, 
and the remainder of his person followed in some 
confusion. So, at any rate, the story went. 

Sitting as we were with our faces towards Butter- 
mere, the great wall bore away to the left and our 
scree gully marked its eastern limit. A horizontal 
crack extended for several feet across the wall, 
starting from the top of the pitch below us. Only 
its end could be seen, but by carefully working 
down to the corner on the left, and looking across 
the face, we could see the way it cut clean into the 
rock. This was the notorious hand-traverse,, by 
which it was just possible to reach our scree gully 
from the ledge below without the preliminary descent 
into the Savage Gaily. 

A few minutes* halt and we continued our course. 
There was no doubt or difficulty in reaching the 
Low Man, and thence following the ridge to the 
junction with the West Climb. A quarter of an 
hour saw us at the High Man cairn, and another 
five minutes at the foot of the Central Jordan. The 
ropes were stowed away again in the sack, and 
Eobinson rapidly strode across the screes and down 
the corridor behind the Shamrock. In a pheno- 
menally short time we were crossing the Liza stream, 
and, without being allowed to halt, a bee-line was 
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drawn for us over to Scarth Gap by our untiring 
leader. Luckily for his followers, the name of this 
pass, which is sometimes called Scarf Gap, reminded 
him of a very good story concerning another famous 
climber who went to an evening party without a 
dress-tie. We were told the story and recovered 
breath sufficiently to continue our journey to Butter- 
mere. I wish now that I had not been so fatigued, so 
that I might have remembered the whole anecdote 
and given it here in all detail. 

The Hand-Traverse. — ^Nearly two years after 
the ascent described in the previous section. Dr. 
Collier showed me a way of avoiding the Savage 
Gully in the North Climb by following a direct 
route to the upper screes. The plan is to work to 
the extreme east corner of the ledge that succeeds 
the 'mantelshelf,* and when a narrow overhanging 
chimney is reached, to swarm up the steep buttress 
on its left. It looks particularly dangerous, but there 
is an excellent hold for the hands just round the corner 
of the buttress, and when the first three feet of ascent 
are accomplished the rest feels comparatively easy. 

On the same occasion we each in turn ventured 
on the hand-traverse from above. The place has 
already been referred to; it was known for some 
time that the crack could be reached from the 
terrace below, and Mr. Solly showed in 1891 that it 
could be followed to its left-hand extremity at the 
scree gully. It is so named because the climber 
hangs by his hands, with no footholds at all for the 
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greater part of its length, and traverses across the 
face by sheer strength of his arms. Collier and I 
were well satisfied concerning the security of the 
crack itself. We went to the further end and back 
again, without coming across any place where the 
holds were treacherous. They were probably more 
satisfying to the grip than an ordinary horizontal 
bar, on account of the acute edge of the rock. 
On the other hand, we had no opportunity of trying 
the ascent from the terrace, which promised to be 
rather fatiguing for the arms, and which might 
render them useless for the traverse itself. 

On Whit Monday 1896 a chance came for 
tackling the pitch in this new way. It had been 
successfully accomplished once, and twice had the 
climber's strength of grip failed him when half-way 
across. So, at any rate, we learnt by hearsay at 
Wastdale. Perhaps it ought to be added that in 
one case it was the leader of the party who fell oflf, 
and the rope saved him in a manner scarcely 
short of miraculous ; in the other case the rope was 
held from the scree gully, and the climber only 
swung out on it. Our Whitsuntide party were 
willing that I should try, and carefully measured 
out just a sufficiency of rope for me to reach the 
crack. Then two of them stood together at the 
western extremity of the terrace, and shouldered me 
up the first bad bit. There was every reason to be 
quick, as resting-places were absent where the strain 
on the arms could be eased. In twenty-five feet I 
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reached the crack and halted for a moment on a 
scanty foothold before trusting to the ledge. Then 
came the swing off and a hasty sliding of the hands 
along the sharp edge. The first bit was about eight 
feet long ; tlien that particular crack terminated 
abruptly in the wall, and another, two feet higher, 
continued across in the same easterly direction. 
The lift of the body up to the second crack was 
trying, but beyond this critical point the movement 
was horizontal. It was somewhat clumsy — the 
scraping of the body along the rough surface of 
the rock, with the legs held clear; but my sole 
thought was to reach the end of the traverse twelve 
feet away, and no consideration of style was enter- 
tained. In a very short time, though it seemed far 
too long, the end of the wall was attained, and it 
only remained to drag myself up to the scree. 

The rest of the party preferred to mount the 
buttress by Collier's route indicated in a previous 
paragraph. I think the hand-traverse has not been 
attempted since, and it is perhaps just as well. It is 
scarcely less than suicidal to try conclusions with 
this variation unless the climber has full confidence 
in his strength of grip, and unless he has already 
tested his powers of endurance of long-continued 
strain in the arms. But with the leader of the party 
already at the head of the pitch, no matter which 
way he got there, it involves no serious risk for the 
others to follow by this route. The last on the rope 
had better come up over the buttress. 
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CHAPTER XVin 

NOTES ON BEMAININO CLIMBS 

In this chapter it is proposed to deal summarily 
with a few remaining rock-climbs that have not yet 
been described. Some are rather awkward to reach, 
others are perhaps too slight to be worth the time 
spent in reaching them unless they actually turn up 
in the day's march. One or two I have not visited, 
and am reluctant to accept the responsibility of 
guiding people up them. But 

What he thought he might require, 
He went and took — the same as me I 

is too general a motto among book-writers for me 
to hesitate long before incorporating other people's 
notes, and the attempt will be made to acknowledge 
the source in each case. 

Piers Ghyll. — This is a fine-looking ravine on 
the north side of Lingmell, occasionally visited by 
climbers. It has four or five comparatively easy 
pitches before the big bend, but at the point where 
the main gully is bridged by a great mass of rock 
the whole width of the ravine is occupied by a water- 
fall fifty feet high, and any attempt to force a passage 
up this pilch is peculiarly unsatisfactory unless a 
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rainless season has much diminished the volume of 
water passing down. Such a season was that of 1893, 
and in April of that year Dr. CJoUier led the first 
party up the whole length of the ghyll. Even under 
those favourable circumstances the cUmb was very 
difficult, and no other party has succeeded in repeating 
the ascent. An illustration of the ghyll is given 
facing page 264. 

Piers Ghyll is conspicuous from a distance, and 
many a tourist knows the place. Hence it has a 
reputation of its own even as a climb, which it can 
scarcely be said to deserve. If, as Haskett Smith 
expresses it, it is in nineteen seasons out of twenty 
wholly impossible to get over the great obstacle, it 
cannot rightly be called a climb. The scrambling up 
to the bend is mostly unpleasant by reason of the 
water and the loose character of the rock. An exit 
can there be made up the wall on the right, but the 
friability of this wall makes its ascent positively dan- 
gerous except at one spot where a scree gully runs 
nearly to the top of the cliflf. 

A most interesting account of the ghyll, giving 
certain of the adventures that explorers have en- 
countered, may be read in 'All the Year Bound' 
of November 1884. It was contributed by Mr. C. N. 
Williamson ; other parts of this article dealing with 
Cumberland climbing have already been referred to. 

High Stile. — ^The north side of this mountain 
is precipitous, and two or three short but interesting 
gullies can be followed up to the ridge. Two of them 
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can easily be recognised from Buttermere village. 
The central gully faces towards the north-west and 
is to the right of the highest point on the mountain. 
It has two well-defined pitches, the second being very 
severe. The writer climbed it in 1893 with Mr. 
John Eobinson, before taking the chimney described 
in the next paragraph, but seemingly it has rarely 
been visited since. 

To the left of the central gully a wide black 
chimney can be seen, leading up close to the summit 
of High Stile. It offers a short but very difficult 
scramble ; in pulling up over the edge of the great 
pitch care must be taken to avoid the loose stones. 
In the first ascent the leader had a bad encounter 
with three boulders that slipped over on to his head. 

A long, easy gully in the north-east shoulder of 
the mountain offers a pleasant route down from the 
summit to the shores of Buttermere. 

Buckbarrow. — ^The side of this hill facing 
Wastwater has sundry attractions. Climbers who 
are not pressed for time, on their way from Wastdale 
to the nearest stations on the Furness Eailway, can 
be recommended to visit the crag. 

The first main gully at the northern end was 
climbed at Easter 1892 ; two short parallel chimneys 
terminate the ascent, that on the left being supposed 
to be the harder. Besides this route, there are a few 
ways of tackling the face further to the west ; but 
details are not at hand by reason of the rarity of the 
visits to Buckbarrow. 
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Sergeant Crag Chimney. — This was first 

ascended by Mr, John Kobinson and the writer in 
September 1893. The crag itself is reached by 
walking up Langstrath from the village of Eosthwaite 
for about a mile and then bearing to the left. Close 
to the stream, at the point where we leave the track, 
is the Gash Eock, an isolated boulder that offers 
considerable resistance to any one attempting to 
climb it. It was climbed first by the writer in 1893. 

The gully in the crag is easily seen from the 
Gash Eock, and is well worth the visit of a strong 
party. It was noticed in 1886 by Haskett Smith, 
but seven years elapsed before the first ascent was 
made. Curiously enough, the second ascent was 
effected a day or two later by Messrs. Phillimore and 
Anderson, in entire ignorance that the gully had so 
recently been overcome. 

Information embodied in the following notes of 
the successive pitches has been partty supplied by the 
brothers Abraham of Keswick, whose interesting 
photograph of the great pitch in the middle of the 
ascent is reproduced facing page 272. 

First Pitch, — Chock- stone about fifteen feet high, 
passed to the left on the face of the rock, which is of 
a slaty character throughout. Good hand- and foot- 
holds. 

Second Pitch. — Small chock-stone. Both hands 
are reached up to the top of the stone and a straight 
pull over effected with the arms. The obstacle is 
about nine feet high. 
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Third Pitch. — Sundry boulders forming a block, 
about fifteen feet high. The right-hand side of the 
gully is ascended until the leader is well wedged 
under the block. Then he can pass out to the left 
and over at the top. 

Fourth Pitch. — ^This is the most severe of the 
whole set, and the direct climb up the left wall is 
probably as stiff a problem as can be found in the 
district. Two immense boulders, one over the other, 
separated by a gap of four feet, form the roof of a 
cave. The retaining walls of the gully form the sides 
of the cave, and the ascent is to be effected on the 
left. From a short distance this appears to be a 
smooth vertical slab ; even on close inpection the holds 
it offers appear to be of the most minute dimensions. 

The second man on the rope should mount as 
high up the interior of the cave as possible. After 
climbing under the first boulder the leader takes 
a long step out to the left wall, on a sloping ledge. 
Then using sideholds on the boulder itself, with his 
feet or knees against the main wall, he has to work 
up gradually to a little jammed boulder two feet 
above the lower one. This is an extremely fatiguing 
operation. On to this block he must lift his knees, and 
then he can cautiously drag up so as to stand on it. 

The upper boulder is then passed by throwing 
the left leg across to a slight foothold, whence a 
thrust forward of the body is effected through wet 
soil and tufted ferns. This is particularly unpleasant 
after rainy weather, and is probably at all times 
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somewhat risky. Tlie height of the pitch is thirty- 
two feet. 

A variation has been found which makes the 
passage of this obstacle much more feasible. It 
leads first downwards to a grassy ledge on the right, 
and then up by succeeding shelves until the upper 
level of the pitch is reached, when the return 
traverse back to the bed of the gully can be easily 
managed. Hitherto all parties, except the first and 
third in the chimney, have preferred to avoid the 
fourth pitch, and their preference is most reasonable. 

Fifth Pitch, — This is an easy chimney twenty 
feet long, lined with grass and ferns, and marked at 
the summit by a fallen tree. 

Sixth Pitch — Two wedged stones one above the 
other form a pitch about twenty feet high. The 
route is first into the cave between the stones, then 
up a short chimney and over the upper boulder. 
The second on the rope should ascend as high as 
possible in the cave and, with splendid anchorage, 
pay out the leader's rope carefully. Sundry loose 
stones are lodged on the right, and should be left 
discreetly alone. 

Seventh Pitch — This is a chimney thirty feet high 
containing many loose stones. It is crowned by a 
chock-stone. The ascent is directly up the first 
part, and then over loose and dangerous rock on the 
right for another twenty feet. 

Steep grass leads out to the top, 500 feet from the 
base of the cliff. 
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Keswick Brothers' Climb, Scawfell. — 

During the summer of 1897 the brothers Abraham 
of Keswick devised a method of reaching the summit 
level of Scawfell Crags from the Eake's Progress 
between Collier's Climb and Moss Ghyll. On page 
30 reference was made to the thin crack on the 
right of Collier's Chimney, which started too narrow 
for climbing purposes but which became wider 
higher up. The new route works up from the base 
of ColUer's Climb, with a slightly rising traverse until 
the main chimney is entered. This is followed half- 
way to the grassy ledges referred to on page 61, 
whence an exceedingly sensational up-and-down 
course is made out to the long thin crack. It 
is here quite safe, but the climbing is of a very 
interesting character all the way to the top. The 
diagram facing page 46 indicates the new route, which 
will probably become popular. The rock is good 
throughout, and the scenery is of the finest 
description. 
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Parties in Coi^tinental Eijropb, By 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 



Macaulay (Lord). 
The Life and IVorrs of Lord 

Macaulay. 'Edinburgh' Edition. 10 
vols. 8vo., 65. each. 

Vols. I. -IV. History of England. 

Vols. V.-VII. Essays; Biographies ; 
Indian Penal Code ; Contributions 
TO A'night's * Quarterly Mag azinb\ 

Vol. VIII. Speeches ; La ys of A ncient 
Pome; Miscellaneous Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

This Edition is a cheaper reprint of the Library 
Edition of Lord Macau lay's Life and Works. 

Complete Works. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., ;f5 58. 
^ Edinburgh^ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., 65. 
each. 

History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second. 

Popular Edition.. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Students Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., I2J. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 488. 
' Edinburgh ' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. 

each. 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £^ 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Romb^ in 1 
volume. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6J., 

or 35. 6d., gilt edges. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 

Student's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., Ss. 

* Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 

* Edinburgh ' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 6s, 

each. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Essays which may be had separately 

price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth. 

Rankeand Gladstone. 
Milton and MachiavellL 



Addiaon and Walpole. 
Croker's BoaweU'9 Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitutional 



History. 
Warren Hastings. 
The Earl of Chatham (Two 

Essays). 
Frederick the Great 



Lord Byron. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The 

Comic Dramatista of 

the Restoration. 



MiSCELLANEOtiS WRITINGS 
People's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 41. 6<2. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 2zs. 
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History, Polities, Polity, Political Memoirs, &e. — cotUinutd, 



Macaulay (Lord) — continued. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Poplar Edition. Crown 8vo., 21. td. 
Cabinet Edition, Including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome,and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 241. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay, Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., ts, 

MacCoU. — The Sultan and the 
Powers, By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, 
M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., zos. 6d, 

Mackinnon. — The Union of Eng- 
land AND Scotland: a Study of 
International History, By Jambs 
MACKINNON. Ph.D. Examiner in History 
to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., 165. 

May. — The Constitutional His- 
tory of England since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskinb May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., i8j. 

Merivale (the late Dean). 

History OF the Romans under the 

Empire, 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, each 

The Fall of the Roman Republic: 

a Short History of the Last Century of the 

Commonwealth. X2mo., 75. 6d, 

Montague. — The Elements of 
English Constitutional History, By 
F. C. Montagus, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Richman. — Appenzell : Pure De- 
mocracy AND Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden, a Swiss Study. By Irving B. 
RiCHMAN, Consul- General of the United 
States to Switzerland. With Maps. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Seebohm (Frederic). 
The English Village Community 

Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c. With 13 Maps 
and Plates. 8vo., 161. 

The Tribal System in Wales: 

Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Methods of Tribal Society. 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 12s, 

Sharpe. — London and the Kingdom: 

a History derived mainly from the Archives 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. By Reginald 
R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Records Clerk in, the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ot 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. 105. td. each. 



Smith. — Carthage and the Carth- 
aginians, By R. BoswoRTH Smith, M.A., 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 8vo., 35. fd, 

Stephetis. — A History of the 
French Revolution, By H. Morse 
Stephens. 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL 
i&s. each. 



Stubbs. — History of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin^ from its Foundation to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., izr. td. 



Sutherland. — The History of Aus- 

TRAUA AND New Zealai*d^ from 1606 to 
1890. By Alexander Sutherland, M. A.» 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 21. 6i. 



Taylor. — A Student^s Manual of 
THE History of India, By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6</. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Govern- 
ment IN THE British Colonies, By 
Alpheus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 

Wakeman and HassalL— i^^^^rs 

Introductory to the Study of Engush 
Constitutional History, By Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman^ 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A Crown 
8vo., 6s, 

Walpole. — History of England 
FROM THE Conclusion of the Great 
IVar in 1815 TO 1858. By Spencer 
Walpole. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 



Wood-Martin. — Pagan Ireland : 

AN A rchjEOLOGICAl SKETCH, A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I. a. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15s. 



Wylie. — History of England 
under Henry IV, By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors ot 
Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol I., 1399- 
1404, 101. 6d, ' Vol. II., 15J. Vol. Ill, i 15s, 

[Vol. IV. In the press. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &e. 

Halifax. — The Life and Letters of 
Sir George Savilb^ Baronet^ First 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New 
Edition of his Works, now for the first time 
collected and revised. By H. C. Foxcroft. 
2 vols. 8vo. 



Armstrong. — The Life andLetters 
OF Edmund y. Armstrong, Edited by 
G. F. Savage Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 71.60. ^ 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon^ including all his Oc- 
casional fVoRJts. Edited by Jambs Spbd- 
DiNO. 7 vols. 8vo., £^ 4s, 

Bag^ehot. — Biographical Studies. 

By Walter Bagbhot. Crown 8vo., 35. W. 

BlackwelL — Pioneer Work in 
Opening the Medical Profession to 
Women: Autobiographical Sketches. By 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 8vo., 6^. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) C A.K.H.B.')- 

Twenty-five Years of St. 
Andrews. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. i2i. Vol. IL 155. 

St, Andrews and Elsewhere: 

Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 155. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews : 
September 1890 to September 1895. 
8vo., 15s. 

Brown. — Ford Madox Brown: A 

Record of his Life and Works. By Ford M. 
HuEFFER. With 45 Full-page Plates (22 
Autotypes) and 7 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo., 425. 

Buss. — Frances Mary Buss and 
HER Work for Education. Bv Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Carlyle. — Thomas Carlyle: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 71. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Digby. — The Life of Sir Kenelm 

Digby, by one of his Descendants^ the 
Author of * The Life of a Conspirator,' 

* A Life of Archbishop Laud/ etc. With 
7 Illustrations, ^vo., its. 

Erasmus. — Life and Letters of 

Erasmus. By James Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

FALKLANDS. By the Author • of 

• The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby/ • The Life 
of a Prig,' etc. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles 7ames Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trbvblyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 185. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Halford. — The Life of Sir Henry 
Halpord, Bart.^ G.C.H.^ M.D., F.R.S., 
By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A. 8vo., 
I'is. 6<f. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 

Harper. — A Memoir of Hugo 

Daniel Barpbr^ D.D.^ late Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years 
Head Master of Sherborne School. By]L. 
V. Lester, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
HavelocKj K. C. B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. ^ 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By 

the Rev.* H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., js. 6d. 

Holroyd. — The Girlhood of Maria 
yosBPHA Holroyd {Lady Stanley of 
Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a Hun- 
dred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. Edited 
by J. H. Adeane. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo., 1 8s. 

Jackson. — The Life of Stonewall 
Jackson. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. Henderson, 
York and Lancaster Regiment. With Por- 
trait, Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 

l^e^ltun^.^— Memoirs of Baron Le- 

jEUNEi Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, 
Davout, and Oudinot. Translated and 
Edited from the Original French by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. D'Anvers). With a 
Preface by Major-General Maurice, C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 

Julius K^stlin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d, 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 

OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 2i. bd. 

StudenVs Edition i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 12s. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 361. 

' Edinburgh * Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 6j. 
each. 
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Marbot. — The Memoirs of the 
Baron ds Marbot. Translated from the 
French. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 71. 

Nansen. — Fridtiof Nansen^ 1861- 

1893. By W. C. Brooger and Nordahl 
RoLPSEN. Translated by William Archer. 
With 8 Plates, 48 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 3 Maps. 8vo., i2«. td. 

Place. — The Life of Francis Place, 
By Graham Wallas. 

Rawlinson. — A Memoir of the 
Latb Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart., 
K.C.B., F.A\S., D.C.L., etc. Written 
chiefly by his brother, the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury. With 
Contributions by the late Sir Henry^s eldest 
son, and by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 

Reeve. — The Life and Letters of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., late Editor of the 
* Edinburgh Review,' and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF Oeorgb John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wipe. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 



Seebohm. — TheOxford Reformers 
— John Colbt, Erasmus and Thomas 
Mors : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frsobric Ssebohm. 8vo., 14s. 

Shakespeare- — Outlines of the 

Life of Shakbspbarb, By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £1 is. 

Shakespeare's True Life, By 

Jambs Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 2 it. 

Vemey. —Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. & II., During the Civil War. 
By Frances Parthenope Verney. With 
38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
Royal 8vo., 425. 

Vol. III., During the Commonwealth. 
1650-1660. By Margaret M. Verney. 
With 10 Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

Wakley. — The Life and Times of 

Thomas IVaklby, Founder and First Editor 
of the *■ Lancet,' Member of Parliament for 
Finsbury, and Coroner for West Middlesex. 
By S. Squire Sprigge, M.B. Cantab. 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo., 185. 

Wellington. — Life of the Duke 
of Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbio, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6d. 



Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 



Arnold. — Seas and Lands. By Sir 

Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 
Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 J. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. td. 

Bent. — The Ruined Cities of Ma- 

shonaland : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

BicknelL — Travel and Adventure 
IN Northern Queensland. By Arthur 
C. BiCKNELL. With 24 Plates and 22 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 15s. 



Brassey. — Voyages and Travels 
OF Lord Brassey, K.C.B.^ D.C.L,, 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
Eardley-Wilmot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 105. 

Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage IN THE ^ Sunbeam;^ Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 

MOA THS. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6^. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2s. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. — continued. 

Brassey (the late Lady) — continued. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East, 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 



Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6</. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., fid. sewed, 11. cloth. 

In the Trades^ the Tropics^ and 
THE * RoAkiNG Forties. ' 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 11. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam\ 

Popular Ed. With 346 lUust. 4to., 25. td. 

Browning. — A Girl^s Wanderings 

in Hungary. By H. Ellen Browning. 
With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
3s. td. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2j. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

TWe English in the West Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 

Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Jones. — Rock Climbing in the 
English Lake District. By Owen G. 
Jones. With numerous Plates. 

Knight (E. F.). 
The Cruise of the * Alerte ' ; the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr . 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from Londofi to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With lo Full-page 
{Uustrations. Cr^wn 8vo., 31, 6rf, 



Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887 : 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d» 



Max Mailer. — Letters from Con- 
stantinople. By Mrs. Max Mullsr. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and the 
neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Nansen (Fridtjof). 

The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With numerous lUustrationB and 
a Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., its. 

Olive r. — Crags and Cra ters : 

Rambles in the Island of Reunion. Bv 
William Dudley Oliver, M.A. With 
27 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 
Moi^TH^ Rbsidbi^ce in Portugal^ and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
QuiLLiNAN (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund 
Lee, Author of ' Dorothy Wordsworth,' &c. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Ha&kett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 35. 6i. 

Part II. IValss and Ireland. iGoxk. 

3*' 6rf. 
Part III. Scotland, [In preparaHan. 

Stephen. — The Flav- Ground of 

Europe. By Leslie Stephen. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65, net. 

THREE IN NOR WA Y. By Two 
of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., is. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tyndall. — The Glaciers of the 

Alps: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Ex- 
position of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 6d, net. 

Vivian. — Servia : the Poor Man's 

Paradise. By Herbert Vivian, M.A. 8vo. 
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Veterinary Medicine, &a 



Steel Go"N Henry). 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 

THB Dog. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 
los.td, 

A Treatise on the Diseases Of 

THB Ox. With 119 lUustrations. 8vo., 151. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 

the Susbp, With 100 Illustrations. 

8V0., 125. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 
in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 71. M. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses and 

Stablbs. By Maior-General Sir F. Fitz- 
wygram, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 21. 6d. net. 



Schreiner. — The Angora Goat 

(published under the auspices of the South 
African Angora Goat Breeders' Association), 
and a Paper on the Ostrich (reprinted from 
the Zoologist for March, 1897). By S. C. 
Cronwrioht Schreiner. 8vo. 

* Stonehenge.' — The Dog in 

Health and Disbasb. By *Stone- 
HBNOE '. With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Youatt (William), 

The Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson. M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings. 8vo., 71. 6<^. 

The Dog, Revised and Enlarged. 
With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 61. 



Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price xos. td. each Volume, Cloth. 

*^* The Volumes are also issued half -hound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers. 



ARCHER Y. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contributions bv 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, &c. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., los. 6d, 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. 
By Montagus Shearman. With 6 Plates 
and 52 Illust in the Text. Cr. 8vo., lor. td. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING, By 
Clive Phillipps-Wollby. 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswbll, F. C. Sblous, 
&c. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo. , los. td. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Hebbr 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, &c With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6</. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, &c. 
With 1 1 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
gnd numerous Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 105. td. 



BOATING, By W. B. Woodgate. 

With 10 Plates, 39 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 4 Maps of Rowing Courses. Cr. 8vo^ 
105. 6c/. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harding Cox and the Hon. Gbrali> 
Lascbllbs. With 20 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., los. td, 

CRICKET By A. G. Steel and 

the Hon. R. H. Lyttblton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, &c. With 12 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., loi. bd,. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillibr. With ig- 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., los. td, 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 

F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAOSr 
&c. With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. td, 

DRIVING, By His Grace the Duke 

of Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions by 
other Authorities. With 12 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., \qs. td. 
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Sport and Pastime — contimied. 

THE BADMINTON lASRhSCi—continmd, 



FENCING, BOXINGy AND 
WRESTLING, By Walter H. Pollock, 

F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With i8 Plates 
and 24 Illust. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d, 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
* Pennell. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Trahernb, &c. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo., 101. 6^. 

Vol. IL PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, &c. With 
7 Plates' and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, &c Crown 8vo., los. td* 

GOLF, By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lano, &c. With 25 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. td, 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke 
OF Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
AND Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 

G. H. Longman, &c. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., loi. €d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 
Dent. With Contributions by Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. Freshfield, C. E. 
^Matthews, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. ' Cr. 8vo., los. €d. 

POETRY OF SPORT {THE).— 
Selected by Hedley Peek. Witn a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 105. td. 

HACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and Alfred 
E. T. Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. 6J. 

FIDING AND POLO. 

i^IDING. By Captain Robert Weir, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl of 
Onslow, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 Il- 
lustrations in the Text Cr. 8vo., los. 6^. 



SEA FISHINyG. By John Bicker- 
dyke, Sir Ik' W. Gore-Booth, Alfred 
C. HAR>«rwoRTH, an^Jfif. Senior. With 
22 J^ill^age HftMS^and 175 Illustrations in 
the Text. J0fown 8vo., 105. bd. 

SHOOVING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsinoham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart- WoRTLEY. With 11 Plates and 
94 Illusts. in the Text. Cr. 8vo., los. td, 

Vol.11. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lorq Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., io£. td. 

SKATING y CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, &c. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., los. 6J. 

SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Sees, 
of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., io£. 6</. 

TENNIS, LA IVN TENNIS, 

RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
BouvERiE, and A.C. Ainger. With Contri- 
butions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. Dod, &c. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. L CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT,&c. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, &c. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text, 
and from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 
105. 6d. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &c. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl or 
Onslow, James McFerran, &c. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., 105, 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., price 51. each Volume, cloth. 

The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather^ with gilt top. The price can be had 

from all Booksellers. 






THE PARTRIDGE, Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; 
Cookery, by Gboroe Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 5s. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams in the Text Crown 
8vo., 51. 



THE PHEASANT Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 5J. 



THE HARE, Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascblles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery* 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 

RED Z)-£'-£^.— -Natural History. By 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson. Deer Stalk- 
ing. By Cameron of Lpchiel. — Stag 
Hunting. By Viscount Ebrington. — 
Cookery. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations by J. Charlton and 
A. Thorburn. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE RABBIT By J. E. Harting, 

etc. With Illustrations. [/» preparation^ 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John 

ScoTT Montagu. With Illustrations. 

[In preparaHoH. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy. With Illustrations. 

[In preparation, 

THE TROUT By the Marquis of 

Granby, etc. With Illustrations. [In prep. 



Andri. — Colonel Bogey's Sketch- 
book. Comprising an Eccentric Collection 
of Scribbles and Scratches found in disused 
Lockers and swept up in the Pavilion, to- 
gether with sundry After-Dinner Sayings 
of the Colonel. By R. ANDRi:, West Herts 
Golf Club. Oblong 4to., 2s. 6d. 

BADMINTON MAGAZINE 

(THs) OF Sports and Pastimes. Edited 
by Alfred E. T. Watson ("Rapier"). 
With numerous Illustrations. Price is. 
monthly. 

Vols. I.-IV. 61. each. 

DEAD SH0T{The): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the U se 
of the Gun, with Rudimentaiy and Finishing 
Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of aU 
kinds. Also Game-driving, Wildfowl and 
Pigeon-shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustrations, 
pf own Svo.f ipSf 64^ 



Ellis. — CffEss Spaens ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Folkard. — The Wild-Fowlee : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and Modem, 
descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, 
Wild-fowl Shooting, Gunning-punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, &c. Also Fowling in the Fens 
and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 
&c., &c., by H. C. Folkard. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo., i2s. 6d. 

Ford. — The Theoey and Feactice 

OF Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. '8vo., 145. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling : or. 

Treatise on the Art oi Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated Listof Sal* 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., i5i* 
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Sport and Pastiiiie — continued. 



Gibson. — Tobogganing on Crooked 

JRuNS. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. With 
Contributions by F. de B. Strickland and 
* Lady-Tobooanner '. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys, By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6^. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches, By 
Andrew Lano. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.| 31. td. 

Lillie. — Croquet: its History, Rules 
and Secrets. By Arthur Lillie, Champion, 
Grand National Croquet Club, 1872; Winner 
of the ' AU-Comers' Championship,* Maid- 
stone, 1896. With 4 Full-page Illustrations 
by LuciEN Davis, 15 Illustrations in the 
Text, and 27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Longman. — Chess Openings, By 

Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s, 6J. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence ; a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D, H. Madden, Vice-Chanceller of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., 165. 

Maskeljrne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets ot 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nbvil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Park. — The Game of Golf, By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 71. td. 

Pajrne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 71. td. 

Letters to VouNGSHooTERs{Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 121. td. 



Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.) 

— continued. 

Letters to Young Shooters, 

(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., i8s. 



Pole (William). 

The Theor y of the Modern Scien- 
tific Gams of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 2s, td. 

The E VOL utionof Whist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. 8vo., 21. td. 



Proctor. — Hojv to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette op 
Whist, By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 3i. 6d, 



Ribblesdale. — The Queen^sHounds 

and Stag-Hunting Recollections, By 
Lord Ribblesdale, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, 1892-95. With Introductory 
Chapter on the Hereditary Mastership by 
£. Burrows. With 24 Plates and 35 Illus- 
trations in the Text, including reproductions 
from Oil Paintings in the possession of Her 
Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle and 
Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by 
G. D. Giles, and from Prints and Photo- 
graphs. 8vo., 251. 



Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology, By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 



Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
in- Hand Figure Ska ting. By Norclippe 
G. Thompson and F. Laura Cannan, 
Members of the Skating Club. With an 
Introduction by Captain J. H. Thomson, 
R.A. With Illustrations. i6mo., 6f. 



Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman: 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 
and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &<:. 



Abbott. — Tm£ Elements of Logic, 

By T. K. Abbott, B.D. X2ino., 31. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 

An Introduction to Aristotl^s 
Ethics* Books L-IV. (BookX. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.D., Cr. 8vo. los. 6^. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works, Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 13^. td. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. %vo,,£\^. 

The Ess a ys : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whatsly, D.D. 8vo., ios. 6^. 

The Essays, Edited, with Notes, 
by F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
8vo, 35. td. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo.,6«. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2J. 6<f. 

Bain (Alexander). 
Mental Science, Cr, 8vo., 65. 6d. 
Moral Science, Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d, 

The two works as abovs can be had in one 
volume, price zos. M. 

Senses AND the/ntellect. 8vo.,I55. 
Emotions AND THE Will, 8vo., 155. 
Logic f Deductive and Inductive, 

Part I. 44. Part IL 61. 6<f. 
Pr ACTIO A L Ess A YS, Cr. 8V0. , 25. 

Baldwin. — The Elements of Ex- 
pository Construction. By Dr. Charles 
Sears Baldwin, Instructor in Rhetoric in 
Yale University. 

Bray (Charles). 
The Philosophy of Necessity : or, 

Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

The Ed uca tion of the Feelings : a 
Moral Sjrstem for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2j. td. 

Bray. — Elements of Morality^ in 

Easy Lessons ^ot Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Crown 8vo., is, td. 



Crozier. — Histor j ■ of Intellectual 
Development : on the Lines of Modem 
Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. 
Vol. L Greek ana Hindoo Thought ; Grseco- 
Roman Paganism ; Judaism ; and Christi- 
anity down to the Closing of the Schools 
of Athens by Justinian, 529 a.d. 8vo., 14s. 

Davidson. — The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M,A. Crown 8vo., ts. 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 

OP. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and H. Philosophical Works. 8vo., 

its, each. 
Vol. in. Miscellanies. With Index to the 

three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., ais. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Poutical Obligation. With Pre£u:c 
by Bernard Bosanqubt. 8vo., 5s. 

Hodgson (Shad WORTH H.). 
Time and Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., its. 

The Theory of Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry k 2 vols. 8vo., 241. 

The Philosophy of /Reflection, 

2 vols. 8vO., 2X5. 

Hume. — The Philosophical Worns 
of David Humb, Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols, 8vo., 565. Or 
separately. Essays. 2 vols. 281. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 281. 

James.— 7V^ Will to Believe^ ssid 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, M.D., LL.D., etc. Crown 
8vo., 71. td, 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 

Justinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8f. 

Kant (Immanuel). 
Critique of Practical EeasoNj 
AND Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics, Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 121. td. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. (Extracted from 
* Kant^s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.') 
Crown bvo, 3s. 

Introduction to Logic ^ and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
the Four Figures., Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., ts. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 

Sully (James). 
The Human Mind : a Text-book of 

Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21*. 



K i 1 1 i c k. — Handbook to MiliJs 
System of Logic, By Rev. A. H. 
KiLLicK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6^. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 
Philosophy of Knowledge: an 

Inquiry into the Nature, Limits and 
Validity of Human Cognitive Faculty. 
8vo., 185. 

Philosophy of Mind : An Essay on 

the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 165. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 

CHOLOCY. 8vo., 2 1 J. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 125. 

Ps-YCHOLOGYy DESCRIPTIVE AND EX- 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. 8vo., 218. 

Primer of Psychology, Cr. 8vo., 

Lewes. — The History of Philoso- 
phy^ from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 321. 

Lutoslawski. — The Origin and 
Growth of Plato's Logic, By W. 
Lutoslawski. 8vo. 

Max Miiller (P.). 
The Science OF Thought, 8vo.,2I5. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 

THE Science op Thought. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

net. 

Mill. — Analysis of the Phenomena 
op the Human Mind. By James Mill. 
2 vols. 8vo., 281. 

Mill (John Stuart). 
A System of Logic, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., 15. 4//. 

Considerations on Eepresenta- 

TivB Government, Crown 8vo., 25. 
Utilitarianism, 8vo., 25, 6d. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy, 8vo., 161. 

Nature, the Utility of Eeligion, 
AND Theism, Three Essays. 8vo., 51. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 43. 6rf. 

Stock (St. George). 

Deductive Logic, Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6ef. 

Lectures in the Lyceum ; or, 
Aristotle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Edited by St. George Stock. Crown 
8vo., 75. td. 



Outlines of Psychology, 8vo. , 9s. 

The Teacher's Handbook 6f Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 65. 6rf. 

Studies of Childhood, 8vo, 

105. 6d, 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Childhood,' 
with some Additional Matter. With 25 
Figures in the Text. Crown 8vo., 4s. td. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 

Groiyth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Weber J — History of Philosophy. 

By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., i6s. 

Whately (Archbishop). 
Pacon's Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

45. 6^. 

Lessons on Reasoning, Fcp. 8vo., 
II. 6</. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 

University of Berlin). 

The Stoics, Epicureans^ and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 

Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy, Translated by 
Sarah F. Allbyne and Evelyn 
Abbott. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d, 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Allbyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
i8j. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. Muirhead, 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 24J. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Fhiloso^hy—coniinued. 

MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stony hurst StrUs), 



A Manual oi* Political Economy. 

By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 6</. 

First Principles of Knowledge, 

By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 54. 

General Metaphysics, By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown a»ro., 51. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

Crown 8vo., 54. 



Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 
Natural La w). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 

BoBDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6<2. 

Psychology. By Michael Mahbr, 

S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. td. 



History and Scienoe of Language, &e. 



Davidson. — Leading and Import- 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
exmplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fop. 8vo., 33. 6d. 

Farrar. — La nguageand La ng uages: 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo., 6f. 

Graham. — English Synonyms, 

Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Max Miiller (P.). 

The Science OF Language. — Found- 
ed on Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 2 IS. 



Max MuUer {F.)^-^ontinued. 
Biographies of Words^ and the 

Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Languagr^ and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at Ox- 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 3i. net. 

Regret. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrasbs. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Pbter Mark Rogbt, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly fi-om the Author's Notes, anc 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son 
John Lewis Rogbt. Crown 8vo. los. td, 

Whately. — English Synonyms. By 

£. Janb Whatbly. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 



Politioal Economy and Eoonomies. 



Ashley. — English Economic His- 

TORY AND theory. By W. J. ASHLEY, 

M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I.,' 51. Part II. 
los. td. 

Bafi^hot. — Economic Studies. By 

^^LTER Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Bamett. — Practicable Socia lism. 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
A. and Mrs. Barnbtt. Crown 8vo., 6x. 

Brassej. — Papers and Addresses 
ON Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Introduction 
by George Howell, M.P. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Dbvas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
6f. td. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy,) 

Dowell. — A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By Stephen 
Dowell, (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. I. and II. 
The History of Taxation, 211. Vols. III. 
and IV. The History of Taxes, 21s. 



Jordan. — The Standard of Value. 

By William Leiqhton Jordan, Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society, &c. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 



Cr. 



of 



Macleod (Henry Dunning). 
BiMETALiSM. 8vo., 55. net. 
The Elements of Banking. 

8vo., 31. fid. 

The Theory and Practice 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo., 125. Vol. II. 145. 

The Theory of Credit. 8vo. 
Vol. I., ios. net. Vol. II., Part I., los. net. 
Vol. II., Part II., los. net 

A Digest of the Law of Bills 
of Exchange^ Bank-notes, &c. 

[In the ^ess. 

Mil 1. — Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 
Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., 31. td, 
Liarary Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 
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Politieal Economy and Economies — continued. 



Mulhall. — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 32 full-page Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., &s. 6d. 



Soderini — Socialism and Catholi- 
cism. From the Italian of Count Edward 
Soderini. By Richard Jenbry-Shee. 
With a Preface by Cardinal Vauohan. 
Crown 8vo., 6*. 



Sjrtnes. — Political Economy : a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of. University 
College, Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 



Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th Cen- 
tury IN England-. Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 8vo., ioj. td. 

Vincent. — The Land Question in 

North IValss : being a Brief Survey of 
the History, Origin, and Character of the 
Agrarian Agitation, and of the Nature and 
Effect of &e Proceedings of the Welsh 
Land Commission. By J. E. Vincent. 
8vo,, 55. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 
The History of Trade Unionism. 

With Map and lull Bibliography of the 
Subject. 8vo., 185. 

Industrial Democracy: a Study 

in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo. 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Econpmics and Political Science. 



The History of Local J^ates in 
England: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., ». 6d, 

German Social Democracy, By 
Bertrand Russell, B.A. With an Ap- 
pendix on Social Democracy . and the 
Woman Question in Germany by Alys 
Russell, B.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6a. 

Select Documents Illustrating 

thb History of Trade Unionism. 

I. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 

W. F. Galton. With a Prefoce by 

Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 8vo., 5s. 



Deploig^s Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. [In pnf oration. 

Select Documents III ustra ting 
7 MB Stats Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. S. Hbwins, M.A. [In preparation, 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited 
by Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[In preparation. 

The Relations between England 
and thb Hanseatic Lbagub. By Miss 
E. A. MacArthur. [In preparation. 



Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 



Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 34. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 

Popular Abridged Edition of ' The Story 
of Creation '. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., II. 6d. 

Lanfi^. — Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lano. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
35. td. 

Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion^ and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text 
8vo., 185. 



Romanes (George John). 
Darwin, and after Darwin: an 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 

Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., loi. 6^. 
Part II. Post- Darwinian Questions: 

Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 

the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

los. 6<f. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions : 

Isolation and Physiological Selection. 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 

An Examination of Weismann- 

ISM. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Essays, Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol* Crown 8vo., 6s. • 
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Classioal Literature, Translations, &e. 



Abbott. — Hellenica, a Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 165. 

iCSChyluS. — EUMENIDES OF yEscHY- 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 75. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 

OF Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown Svo., 15. 

Aristotle. — Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration, 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., some- 
time Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 8vo., 75. td, 

Becker (Professor). 

Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 
8vo., 31. 6<f. 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 31. 6^. 

Butler. — The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, where and when She wrote, 
who. She was, the Use She made of 
'iHE Iliad, and how the Poem grew 
UNDER Her hands. By Samuel Butler, 
Author of ' Ercwhon,' etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Svo. 

Cicero. — Cicero* s Correspondence, 

By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 12*. Vol. IV., 15J. Vol. V., 145. 

Egbert. — Introduction to the 
STUDY OF Latin Inscriptions, By 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Square crown Svo., 161. 



Lang. — Homer and the Epic. By 

Andrew Lang. Crown Svo., gj. net. 

Lucan. — The Pharsalia of Lucaut, 
Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
Edward Ridley. Svo., 145. 

Mackail. — Select Epigrams from 
THE Greer Anthology, By J. W. Mac- 
kail. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., i6s. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities, By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 74. 6<<. 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 
8j. 6(/. 

Tacitus. — The History of P. 
CoRNBUUS Tacitus, Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by Albert 
William Quill, M.A., T.C.D. 2 vols. 
VoU I. 8vo., js, 6d. Vol. II. 8vo., 125. 6d. 

Tjfrrell. — Translations into Greek 
and Latin Vsrsb, Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrbll. 8vo., 6x. 

VirgiL 

The J^neid of Virgil, Translated 
into English Verse by John Cominoton» 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil, Translated 
into English Prose by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

The j^neid of Virgil, freely trans- 

lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7*. 6d. 

The ^neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo., 51. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 53. 



Poetry and the Drama. 

Allingham (William). 



Irish Songs and Poems. With 

Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 61. 

Laurence Bloomfield, With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 31. td. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads, With a Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 6*. large 
paper edition, izs. 



Alling^ham (William) — continued. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and 
Design by Arthur Hughes. ' Fcp. 8vo.» 
6j. ; large paper edition, 125. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8vo., ts.\ large 
paper edition, 121. 

Blackberries, Imperial i6mo., 65. 

Sets of the above 6 vols, may he had in uni- 
form Half -parchment binding, price 30*. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Armstrong (G. F. Savage). 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo.| 65. 

King Sa ul, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part L) Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 

Part IL) Fcp. 8vo., 6^. 

King Solomon, (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Part IIL) Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 71. 6d, 

Stories of WicicLOtv : Poems. Fcp. 

8vo., yj. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 
a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 41. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. 

Crown 8vo.| ^i. 6d, 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works 
OF Edmund y. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

Arnold. — The Light of the World: 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holm an Hunt. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Beesly (A. H.). 
Ballads and other Verse, 

Fcp. 8vo., 5 J. 

JD ANTON, AND OTHER VeRSE, Fcp. 
8vo., 4s. bd. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
Chamber Comedies: a Collection 

of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Fairy Tale Plays, and How to 
Act Them, With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's Nest, and other 
Verses. Fcp. 8vo., y, 6d, 

Leviore Plectro : Occasional 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo., 35. 6J. 



Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

Faust, Translated, with Notes. 
By T. E. Webb. 8va, 125. td. 

G u r n e y. — Da y-D reams : Poem s. 

By Rev. Alfred Gurney, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Ingelow Oean). 
Poetical Works, 2 vols. Fcp. 

8vO., I2J. 

Lyrical and other Poems, Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Inoelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 2*. 6d, cloth plain, 31. cloth gilt. 

Lang (Andrew^. 
Grass of Parnassus, Fcp. 8vo., 

2J. 6d, net. 

The Blue Poetry Book, Edited 
by Andrew Lano. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Layard. — Songs in Many Moods. 

By Nina F. Layard. And The Wander- 
ING Albatross, &c. By Annie Corder. In 
one volume. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

l^^ckY.—PoEMS, By W. E. H. 

i^Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 



Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 
Meredith). 

Mar AH, Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d, 

King Poppy : a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by Ed. 
BuRNE-JoNES, A.R.A. Cr. 8vo., los, 6d, 

The Wanderer, Cr. 8vo., los. 6d, 
LuciLE, Crown 8vo., los. 6^. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Macaulay. — La ys of Ancient Romb^ 

^K. By Lord Macaulay. 

lUustrated by G. Scmarf. Fcp. 4to., los. 6d, 

Bijou Edition. 

x8mo., 25. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, u. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Wbouelin. Crovm 
8vo., 35. 6a. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 
II. td, cloth. 

Macdonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary op an Old Soul : Poems. 
i8mo., 65. 

Rampolli : Growths from a Long- 
Planted Root: being Translations, New 
and Old (mainly in verse), chiefly from the 
German ; along with * A Year's Diary of 
an Old Soul '. Crown 8vo., 6x. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works — Library Edition. 

Complete in Ten Volumes. .Crown 8vo., 
price 65. each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 
65. each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 65. 

The Story OF Sigurd THE Volsung, 
and The Fall of the Niblungs. 6j. 

Love is Enough ; or, the Freeing of 

Pharamond: A Morality; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6s. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 

into English Verse. 6s. 

The ^neids of Virgil. DoD/e 

into English Verse. 6s. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i2mo., 25s.; 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo., 



Morris (William) — continued. 
Love is Enough; or, the Freeing of 

Pharamond : A Morality. Square crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 

8vo., 6s. 

*^* For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 

Nesbit. — La ys and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Riley (Jambs Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses: Poems. 
i2mo., 5s. 

A Child-World: Poems. Fcp. 

8vo., 5s. 

Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, M.A.^ 
LL.D,, F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6J. 

Shakespeare* — Bowdler's Family 

Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i voL 
8vo., X4S. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 21s. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., zs. 6<i. 

Tupper, — Poems. By John Lucas 

TuppER. Selected and Edited by William 
Michael Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

*«* Th» author of ihess Po^ms was a Sculptor^ ami 
afterwards A rt Instructor in Rugby School. He died in 
1879, hat/ing been a very close associate of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing in verse and 
prose to their magasinet the * Germ,' in 1850. 

Wordsworth. — Selected Poems. 

By Andrew Lang. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece of Rydal Mount. With 16 
Illustrations and numerous Initial Letters. 
By Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8yo.» 
gUt edges, 6s. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. — A 

Description of the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge Manuscripts in the Pos- 
session op Mr. T. Norton Longman. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale White. 
With 3 Facsimile Reproductions. 410., 
los. 6d. 
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Fiotion, Huiiiour, &e. 



Ailingham.— Crooked Paths. By 

Francis Allingham. Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Anstey (F., Author of * Vice VersA'). 
Voces Populi, Reprinted from 

* Punch '. First Series. With 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partrioqe. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Man from Blanklev's : a 
Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Post 4to., 65. 

Aston — A Journey in other 

Worlds : a Romance of the Future. By 
John Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Beaconsfield (The Earl of). 
'Novels and Tales, Complete 

in II vols. Crown 8vo., 11. 6^. each. 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

&c. 
Tancred. 



Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coninp;sby. 

Lothsur. 

Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughen- 

den Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo., 425. 

Black. — The Princess DisiRiE. 
By Clementina Black. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by John Williamson. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Crump. — Wide Asunder as the 
Poles. By Arthur Crump. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Deland. — Philip and His Wife, 

Crown 8vo., zs. 6d, 

Diderot. — Rameai/s Nephew: a 

Translation from Diderot's Autographic 
Text. By Sylvia Margaret Hill. Crown 
8vo., 35. td, 

Doug^alL — Beggars All, By L. 

DouoALL. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6<j. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. td. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6<f. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo.| 35. td. 

The Stark Munro Letters, Cr. 



Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 
bury). 

Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 

in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., 75. td. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., yj. 6rf, 

Fowler (Edith H.). 
The Young Pretenders. A Story 

of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burns- Jones. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Professor's Children. With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century.. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6a. 

Gilkes. — Kallistratus : an Auto- 
biography. A Story of Hannibal and the 
Second Punic War. By A. H. Gilkes, M.Am 
Master of Dulwich College. With 3 Illus- 
trations by Maurice Greiffenhaoen. 
Crown 8vo.| 61. 

Graham. — The Red Scaur: A. 

Novel of Manners. By P. Andbrsoh 
Graham. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Gurdon. — Memories and Fanciest 

Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
Legends ; Poems ; Miscellaneous Articles. 
By the late Lady Camilla Gurdon, ^uthor 
of ' Suffolk Folk-Lore '. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

Joan Haste, With 20 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

The People of the Mist, With 

z6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 
Montezuma^ s Da ughter. With 24. 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d, 

She, With 32 Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., 31. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain, With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y, 6d, 

Maiwa's Revenge : Cr. 8vo., is. 6d, 

Colonel Quaritch^ V.C, Cr. 8vo. 
31. 6d, 

Cleopatra, With 29 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 
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Fiction, Humour, &e- — continued. 



Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 

Beatrice, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6tf. 

Eric Brighteyes, With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Nad A THE Lily, With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6J. 

Tifir^ Witch's Head, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6</. 

J/ff. Meeson's Will, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6<2. 
Dawn, With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo.» 3s. 6J. 

Haggard and Lang. — The World's 

Dbsirs, By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lano. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6J. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods 

and other stories. By Bret Hartb. Cr. 
8vo., 3^. 6df. 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess 

OsRA, By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illus- 
trations by John Williamson. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

Homung. — The Unbidden Guest. 

By E. W. HoRNUNO. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blub and Green, By Jerome K. Jerome, 
Author of 'Three Men in a Boat,* etc. 
Crown 8vo., ts, 

Lang. — A Monk of Fife; being 

the Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds 
that befel in the Realm of France, 1429-31. 
By Andrew Lang. With 13 Illustrations 
by Selwyn Image. Cr. 8vo., ts, 

Lyall (Edna). 
The a utobiography of a Slander, 

Fcp. 8vo., 15., sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., 15., sewed; is. 6d,, cloth. 
DoREEN, The Story of a Singer. 

Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Levett-Yeats (S.). 

The Che i 'alier L^A uria c, C rown 

8vo., 65. 

A Galahad of the Creeks^ and 

other Stories. Crown 8vo., 6s, 



Melville (G. J. Whyte). 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Crown 8vo. , is. 6d, each. 

Merriman. — Flotsam: The Study 

of a Life. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. 
Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

The Water of the Wondrous 

Isles. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
The Well a t the World^s End. 

2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 
The Story of the Glittering 

PLif/JV, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo. , 5s. net. 

The Roots of the Mountains^ 

wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8j. 

A Tale of the House of the 

WoLFiNGSj and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and* Verse. 
Second Edition. Square crown 8vo., 6s. 

A Dream of John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., is. td. 

Neh^s from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. , Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8va, 
IS. td, 

*^ For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 20. 

Newman (Cardinal). 
Loss AND Gain : The Story of a 

Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third 

Century. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Old Mr, Tredgold. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Phillipps-WoUey. — Snap: a Legend 

of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Quintana. — The Cid Campeador : 

an Historical Romance. By D. Antonio 
DE Trueba y la Quintan a. Translated 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gill, M.A., 
T.C.D. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Fiotion, Humour, &6. — continued. 

Rhoscomyl (Owen). 



The Jewel of Ynys Galon: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History 
of the Sea Rovers. With 12 Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Battlement and Tower : a 
Romance. With Frontispiece by R. 
Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

J*bE THE White Rose of Arno: 
a Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 

Cr. 8vo., 15. 6<2. each cloth plain, 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 

25. td 



Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 
IS. 6d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jbkyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 35. W. 

More Ne w Ara bian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

Suttner. — Lav Down Your Arms 

(Die Waff en Nieder) : The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., II. 6d. 

Taylor. — Early Italian Love- 
stories. Edited and Retold by Una 
Taylor. With 12 Illustrations by H. J. 
Ford. 

Trollope (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo,, 

15. 6d. 



Walford (L. B.). 

IvA Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2S. 6d. 

The Baby^s Grandmother. Cr. 

8vo., 25. td. 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 

8vo.| 2s. 6d. 

Pauline. Crown. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6^/. 

The History of a Week. Cr. 
8vo. %s. td. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 
8vo. zs. td. 

NANy and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

25. td. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8vo., 21. td. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

25. td. 

* Ploughed^ and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

The Ma tchmaker. Cr. 8vo., 25^ 6if. 

Weyman (Stanley). 
The House of the Wolf. Cr. 

8vo., 35. td. 

A Gentleman OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 
65. 

The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Watson. — Racing and Chasing: a 
Volume of Sporting Stories and Sketches. 
By Alfred E. T. Watson, Editor of the 
' Badminton Magazine '. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Whishaw (Fred.). 

A BOYAR OF THE TeRRIBLE I a 
Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, 
First Tzar of Russia. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by H. G. Massby, A.R.E. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

A Tsar's Gratitude. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Woods. — Weeping Ferry^ and other 
Stories. By Margaret L. Woods, Author 
of * A Village Tragedy \ Crown 8vo., 65. 
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Popular Soienoe (Natural ffistory, Ac.). 

Hartwig^ (Dr. Gborgb) — continued. 



Butler. — Oux Household Insects, 

An Account of the Ineect-Pests found in 
Dwelling- Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 



Fumeauz (W.). 
The Outdoor World; or The 

Young Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates 16 of which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6^. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With xa coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7«. 6i. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 

With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the T«xt. Crown 8vo., ^$, 6d, 



Hartwig (Dr. George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders, 
With la Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
71. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

The Polar ^oi?z,z).With 3 Maps, 

% Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 71. net. 

The Subterranean World, With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 71. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 

Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., ^i, net. 

JIeroes of the Polar World, 19 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., is, 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests, 

40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ii. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

J^arvels Over our Heads. 29 
IHvstrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. ^, 

Denizens of the Deep. 1 17 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2S. 6d^ 



Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., u. 6d. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 



Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6J. each. 



Hudson (W. H.). 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Illus- 
trations in the Text Cr. 8vo., 71. 6d, 

Birds in London. With numerous 

Illustrations from Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. 



Proctor (Richard A.). 
Light Science for Leisure Hours. 

Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 5^. each. 

Bough Wa ys made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 3 J. 6J. 

Pleasant Ways IN Science. Crown 

8vo., 3«. 6^. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and £. Clodd. Crown 8vo., 
3^. 6d. 

Leisure Readings, By R A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T* Fostbr 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 

*^* For Mr. Proctor^s other books see Messrs, 
Longmans &» Co/s Catalogue of Scientific 



Stanley. — A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With Illustrations^ 
Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &e.) — continued. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes ^^ithout Hands : A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7«., net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Insects Abroad: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Bible Animals: a Description of 

every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. net. 

Petland Revisited, With 33 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 

Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. td. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 
Strange Dwellings : a Description 

of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from * Homes without Hands \ With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. Qvo., 35. td. 

Bird Life of the Bible, 32 lUus- 

trations. Cr. 8vo. , 35. 6<f . 

Wonderful Nests, 30 Illustrations.. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Homes under the Ground, 2& 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Wild Animals of the Bible, 29 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. td. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible, 

23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Branch Builders, 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2j. td. 

Social Habita tions and Parasitic 
Nbsts, 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2$^ 



Works of Reference. 



Longmans' Gazetteer of the 

World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 is, cloth, 
£2 125. td. half-morocco. 



Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury, With 

Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., t%. 

Treasury OF Geography^ Physical, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Bsfbrencb, Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Historical Treasury, Fcp.8vo.,65. 



Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 
Scientific and Literary Trea-- 

SURY, Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasur y of Bo tany. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s, 



Rog^et. — Thesa ur us of English 
Words and Phrases, Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im* 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
John Lewis Rooet. Crown 8vo., los, td^ 



V/il]ich,"PopuLAR Tables for giving 

information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
WiLLicH. Edited by H. Bbnce Jonb8« 
Crown 8vo., los. td. 
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Children' 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
Edwv the Fair; or, The First 

Chronicle of ^scendune. Cr. 8vo. , 25. M, 

Alfgar the Dane ; or, The Second 

Chronicle of ^Gscendune. Cr. 8vo. 21. 6d. 
The RjyAL Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^Gscendune. Cr. 
8vo., 21. 6d, 

The House of Walderne, A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons' Wars. Crown 8vo., 2J. 6J. 

Brian Fitz-Count, A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., Zi. 6d, 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book, With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j« 

The Green Fairy Book, With 99 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The Yelloht Fairy Book, With 

Z04 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Fink Fairy Book. With 67 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.» 65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The Blue Poetry Book, School 

Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 
25. 6^. 

The True Story Book. With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Bed Tr ue Stor y Book. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Animal Story Book. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). 
Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6<f. 



s Books. 

Meade (L. T.) — continued. 
Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Beresford Prize. W^ith 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. td. 

The House of Surprises. W^ith 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6J. 

Molesworth — Sil yer thorns. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo., 5s. 

Praeger. — The Adventures of the 
Three Bold Babes: Hector^ Honoria 
AND Alisander, A Story in Pictures. By 
S. Rosamond Praeger. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 
4to., 3s. 6<f. 

Stevenson. — A Child's Gardeit of 

Verses. By Robert ^ouis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 
Sullivan. — Here They Are ! More 

Stories. Written and Illustrated by Jas. F. 
Sullivan. Crown 8vo., 6$. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 
The Adventures of Tfvo Dutch 
Dolls and a * Goluwogg \ With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Bicycle Club. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410., 
6s. 

The Vege-Men's Revenge. With 

Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

Wordsworth. — The Snow Garden^ 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. 
By Elizabeth Wordsworth. With 10 
Illustrations by Trevor' Haddon. Croiwn 
8vo., 3s. 6<f. 



Longmans' Series 

Price 2S. 
Atelier {The) Du Lys: or, an Art 

Student in the Reig^ oi Terror. 
By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Mori: a Tha t Child. 

Taleof Modern Rome. Under a Cloud. 
In the Olden T^me ; a Hester's Venture 

Tale of the Peasant 7^E Fiddler op 

War in Germany. Lugau. 

The Younger Sister. A Child of the 

/^EVOLUTION. 



of Books for Girls. 

6d. each. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. 
Mrs. Molesworth. 



Atherstone Priory. By L. N. 
Comyn. 

The Story of a Spring Morning^ 

etc. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth. 



By 



Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Ingelow. 

Ca n this be Love ? By Loui sa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
* Miss Molly '. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland, 
An Arranged Marriage. By 

Dorothea Gerard. 
Last Words to Girls on Life at 

School and after School. By Maria 

Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 

Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress of 

Oxford High SchooL i6mo.| is. td. net. 
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The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. bach Volume. 



taMUTs (Sir BdwlB) Bmi and Lands. With 
71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

BaitlMf ■ (W.) Bloiraphloal fttndlM. y, 6d, 
Ba^bors (W.) Boonomlo Stodlai. y, 6d, 

BuilAoVu ( W.) liUrary BtudlM. With Portrait. 
3 vols, y. 6d, each. 

Balwr*! (Bit B. W.) Bl^t Taan In Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Bftker'i (Sir 8. W.) Rlito and Hoimd In C«ylon« 

>^th 6 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 

Barlntf-Oonld*! (R«t. B.) Cnrtons Mytha of tlia 
Mlddla Adaa. y. td, 

Barlnd-OoaId*a (Rav. B.) Orldin and Davalop- 
niantorRaIidioaaBaUa& 3 vols. 5^.6^. each. 

Baa fc ar'a (ProC) Oallna : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 3;. 6f. 

Baofcar*! (ProL) Charlalaa: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated, y. 6d. 

Bant*a (J. T.) Tha Rainad Cltlaa of Maahona-* 

land. With 117 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Braaaaya (Lady) k Yoyaga In tha * Bnnbaam *. 

With 66 Illustrations. y.6d. 

Bntlar*a (Bdward JL) Oar Honiahold Inaaota. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the 
Text. y. 6d. 

01add*a (B.) Story of Craatlon: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 

Conybaara (Rav. W. J.) and Ho«ion*a (Vvrj 
Rar. J. B.) Ufa and Bplatlai of St. Panl. 
46 Illustrations, y. 6d, 

BandaU'a (L.) Badtfara HI: a Novel. 3;. 6d, 

Dayla'a (A. Conan) Miaah Olarka. A Taleof 
Monmoutn's Rebellion, zo lUusts. y. 6d, 

Doyla'a (A. Conan) Tha Captain of tha Polaatar, 

and other Tales. 3^. 6d. 

DoyIa*a (A. Conan) Tha RafUdMi: A Tale of 
Two Continents. With 35 Illustrations. y6d. 

rronda'a (J. A.) Tha Hlatory of Bndland, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 13 vols. y. 6d, each. 

rrovda*a (J. A.) Tha BngUah in Iraland. 3 vols. 

lor. 6d, 
Froada*a (J. A.) Tha Dlvorca of Catharina of 

Aragon. 3^. 6d, 
rroada*a (J. A.) Tha Spaniah Story* of tha 

Armada, and other Essays, y. 6d. 
Froada*a (J. A.) Short Studiaa on Grant Snb- 

Jaota. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Vroada*B (J. A.) Thomaa Carlyla : a History of 

his Life. 

1795-1835. 3 vols. 7s. 

1834-1881.. 3 vols. 7J. 
Fronda'a (J. A.) C»iar : a Sketch. 3^ . 6d. 

Froada*a (J. A.) Tha Two Chiafli of Donboy : an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3;. 6d, 

01ald*> (Mt, 0. R.) Ufa of tha Dnka of 
Wallindton. With Portrait. 31. 6d, 

OraviUa'a (C. C. F.) Joamal of tha Raigna of 
Kind Oaorga lY., King William lY^ and 
Qnaan Yictorla. 8 vols., y. 6d. each. 



Hadiard*a (H. R.) Sha : A History of Adventure. 

33 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Haddard*a (H. R.) Allan Oaatarmain. With 

3o Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 
Haddard*a (H. R.) Oolonal Qnaritoh, V.C. : a ' 

Tale of Country Life. y. 6d. 
Haddard*a (H. R.) Claopatra. With 39 Illustra- 
tions, y, 6el. 
Haggard'a (H. R.) Brio BrlghUyaa. With 51 

Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 
Haddard*a (H. R.) Baatrioa. y. 6d. 
Hadiard'a(H. R.)Allan*aWifa. With 34 lUus- 

trations. 3^. 6d. 
Haddard*a(H.R.)Moataninia'aI>aadhtar. With 

35 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 
Haddard*a (H. R.) Tha Witoh*a Haad. With 

16 Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 
Hadiard'a (H. R.) Mr. Maaaon'a WilL With 

16 Illustrations. 3^. 6A 
Hadiard*a (H. R.) Bada tha Uly. With 23 

lUustrationiL y. 6d, 
Haddard*a(H.R.)I>awn. With i6IIlusts. y.6d, 
Haddnrd*8(H.R.)ThaPaopiaofthalliat. With 

16 Illustrations. 3;. 6<f. 
Hadiard'a (H. R.) Joan Haata. With 30 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d, 
Haggard (H. R.) and Lang*> (A.) Tha World'i 

Daaira. With 37 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 
Harta*! (Brat) In tha Carquinai Wooda and 

oihar Storiaa. y, 6d. 
Halmholta'a (Harmann von) Popular Laetuaa 

on Beiantifla SnIUoeta. With 68 Illustrations. 

3 vols. y. 6d. each. 
Homang*a (B. W.) Tha Unbiddan Onaat. y. 6d. « 
Hovitt*a (W.) Yiaita to Ramarkahla Plaoaa. 

80 Illustrations, y, 6d. 
Jaffariaa* (R.) Tha Story of My Haart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait y, 6d, 
Jafltoiaa' (R.) Fiald and Hadgarov. With 

Portrait, y, 6d. 
Jaffariaa* (R.)Rad Daar. 17 Illustrations, y, 6d. 
Jaffariaa* (R.) Wood Magia; a Fable. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette by £. V. B. 3^. 6d, 
Jaffariaa (R.) Tha ToUara of tha Fiald. With 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 

3*. 6d. 
Kaya (Sir J.) and Mallaion'a (Colonal) Hiatory 

of tha Indian Mutiny of 1867-8. 6 vols. 

Of 6^ each 
Knight's (B. F.) Tha Oroiia of tha *Alarta't 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 

the Desert Island of Trinidad. With a 

Maps and 33 Illustrations. 3^. 6tl. 
Knight*a(B. F.) Whara Thraa Bmpiraa Miat: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir^ ' 

Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 

and 54 Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 
Knight'a (B. F.) Tha ' Faloon * on tha Baltic : a 

Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 

Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 

Map and 11 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Imn^M (A.) Angling Skatolias. 30 Illustrations. 

y. 6d. 
Lang*8 (A.) Onatom and Myth : Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. 3^ . 6d, 
Lang'a (Andraw) Cook Lana and Common-Senia. 

With a New Preface, y. 6d. 



\ 
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The Silver h\bvs.vj— continued. 



LtM (J. A.) and Olnttorbnek's (W. J*) B. 0. 
1187, A Ramble In BrtUih Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Dliistrations. y. 6d, 

■aoaolay*! (Lord) Essays and Lays of Amilont 
Rome. With Portrait and lUustration. y.6d, 

Maeleod's (H. D.) Blemente of Banting. 31. 6d. 

llarbot*s (Baron de) Hemetrs. Translated. 
2 vols. 7J. 

■arslmian*s (J. 0.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
HaYSloek. y. 6d. 

■ax llfiUer*s (F.) India, vhat eaa U toaeh nsT 

3s. 6d. 

Max MtUler's (F.) Introdaetion to the Beienoe 

of Religion. 3;. 6d. 

MerlYale*s (Dean) History ef the Romans 
under the Bmpire. 8 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Mill's (J. B.) Polltloal Beonomy. y.6d. 

Mill's (J. a.) System of Loglo. y. 6d, 

Mllner's (Oeo.) Country Pieasnres : the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden, y. 6d. 

Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 

With Illustrations and a Map. 3^. 6d. 

PhlUipps-WoUey's (0.) Snap : a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. 13 Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

Proetor's (R. A.) The Orbs Aroand Us. 3^. 6d. 

Proetor*s (R. A.) The Bxpanse of HeaYon. 

y. 6d, 

Proetor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Onrs. y,6d, 

Proetor's (R. A.) Our Plaoe among Infinities : 

a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Proetor's (R. A.) Other Sons than Ours. y. 6d, 



Proetor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 

Proetor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 

3*. 6d. 

Proetor's (R. A.) Myths and MarrelB of B»- 
tronomy. y. 6d. 

Proetor's (R. A.) Batare Stadies. 3;. 6^ 

Proetor's (R. A.) Leisure ReadUigs. By R. A. 
Proctok, Edward Clodd. Andrsw 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A, C 
Ranyard. With Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Rhoseomyl's (Owen) The Jewel of Tnys Galon. 

With la Illustrations. 3;. 6d, 

Rossetti's(MarUF.) A Shadow of Dante. y,6d. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans. &c. 3^. 6d. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

StoYonson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables. 
y. bd. 

• StoYenson (R. L.) and Osboiirne*s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. y. 6d. 

Stoveason (Robert Louis) and StoYenson's 
(Fanny Yan de Orlft) More Bew Arabian 
Bights.— The Dynamiter, y. 6d. 

Weyman*s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 3^. 6d. 

Wood's (Roy. J. 0.) Petland RoYlsited. With 
33 Illustrations. 3r. 6d, 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. d.) Ont of Doors. With 11 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 



Cookery, Domestio Management, &g. 



.Acton. — Modern Cookery. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo.f 45. td. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.), 
Hints to Mothers on the Man- 

AGBMBNTOF THBIR HEALTH DURING THB 

Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., w. td. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

:De Sails (Mrs.). 

Canes and Confections i la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6rf. 

Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., I*, td. 

Dressed Game and Poultry JJ la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo., ». 6J. 

J)ressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 



De Sails (Mrs.). — continued. 

Drinks -J la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15.6^. 

Entries 1 la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 
IS. 6^. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8va, 

15. 6d. 

Gardening a la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 

Part I., Vegetables, X5. td. Part II., 
Fruits, 15. 62f. 

National Viands a la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., 15. td. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Svo., \s. 6d. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 

15. 6d. 

Puddings and Pastry a la Mode, 

Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 

15.6^. 

Soups and Dressed Fish A la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d. 



-•^ 
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Cookery, Domestie Management, &6. — continmd. 



De Salis (Mrs.). — continued. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes Ji la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 15. 6d, 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. td. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
E VERY Household, Crown 8vo. , 15. W. 

Lear. — Maigre Cookery, By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. i6mo., 2s. 
Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic. 

By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2*. td. 



Walker Qane H.). 
A Book for Every Woman, 

Part L, The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Crown 
8vo., 25. td. 

Part 11. Woman in Health and out of 
Health. Crown 8vo.» 25. td. 

A Handbook for Mothers : 

being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. Crown 8vo., 2$, 6d, 



Miseellaneous and Critieal Works. 



Allingham. — Varieties in Prose. 

By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 
lis, (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by Patricius 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong. — Ess a ysand Sketches, 

By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 

'Rz.ZtSlOt.'- Literary Studies, By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, each. 

Barings-Gould. — Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 

and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (* A.K,H.B.'). 

Andsu MISCELLA NEOUS THEOLOGICA L 
WORKS, p. 39. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 

Parson. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher, Cr. 

8vo., 31. 6^. 

Critical Essays of a Country 

Parson, Crown 8vo., 3*. 6d, 
East Coast Days and Memories. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Landscapes, Churches, and Mora- 

LiTiES, Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 

8vo., 3.S. td. 

Lessons of Middle Age. Crown 

8vo.| 31. td. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tea- 

gedy. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 



Boyd (A. K. H.) ('A.K.H.B.').— 

continued. 

Recreations OF A Country Parson. 

Three Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6<f. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
td. Sewed. 

Brooking^. — Briefs for Debate on 
Current Political^ Economic and 
Social Topics. Edited by W. Du Bois 
Brookings, A.B. of the Harvard Law 
School, and Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B. 
Assistant in Rhetoric in Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. With an Introduction on 
' The Art of Debate ' by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D. of Harvard University. With 
full Index. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Butler (Samuel). 
Erewhon. Crown 8vo., 55. 
The Fair Haven. A Work in De- 
fence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. td. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. td. 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 

8vo., I05. td, 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Pied- 
mont AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott 4to., lof. td. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means op Organic Modification? 
Cr. 8vo., 7«. td. 

Ex VoTo. An Account of the Sacro 

Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8vo., lOf. td. 

The Authoress of the Odyssey, 
where and when She wrote, who 
She was, the Use She made of the 
Iliad, and how the Poem grew under 
Her hands. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
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Charities Register^ The Annual^ 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metro- 
polis, together with a Digest of Information 
respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress, and the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. 
With an Introduction by C. S. LocH, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo.^ 45. 

Dreyfus. — Lectures on French 

Liter ATURB, Delivered in Melbourne by 
Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of the 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 121. 6d, 

EYans* — The Ancient Stone Im^ \ 

PLBMENTSt IVeaPONS AXD ORNAMENTS OF ' 

Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
With 537 Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 28s. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of Ar- 
chitbcturb. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than iioo Engravings 
on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations 
and Considerable Additions by Wyatt 
Papworth. 8vo., £2 1 25. 6d, 

Hamlin. — A Text-Book of the 
History op Architecture, By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. Widi 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 71. td, 

Hampton. — For Remembrance : 

Wishes, Prayers, Thoughts. Compiled by 
the Lady Laura Hampton. Small 8vo. 



tis. — Music and Morals. By 

the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 71. 6<2. 

Hime. — Stray Military Papers, 
By Lieut-Colonel H. W. L. Hime (late 
Royal Artillery). 8vo. 

Contents. — Infantry Fire Formations — On 
Marking at Rifle Matches—The Progress of Field 
Artillery — The Reconnoitering Duties of Cavalry. 

Indian Ideals (No. i). 

NArada Sutra : an Inquiry into 

Love (Bhakti-JijnAs&). Translated from 
the Sanskrit, with an Independendent 
Commentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 



Jefferies. — (Richard). 

Field and Hedgeroi^: With Per- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 3J. &/. 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Longman. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6J. 

Red Deer, With 17 Illustrations 
by J. CHiiRLTON and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d, 

The TbiLERS of the Field. With 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by £. V. B. Crown 
8vo., 3 J. 6d, 

Thoughts from th^ Writings of 
Richard Jeffbribs. Selected by H. S. 
HooLB Waylbn. i6mo., 35. 6d, 



Johnson. — T^ie Patentee's Man- 
ual : -a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. John80N» 
Patent Agents, Ac. 8vo., los. 6<f. 



Lang^ (Andrew). 
Modern Mythology, 8to., 9s- 
Letters to Dead Authors, Fq). 

8vo., 2J. td, net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., OS. 6^. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6<f : . 
Letters on Literature, Fcp. 

8vo., 2s. td, net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense, 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macparren. 

Max MiiUer (F). 
India: What can it Teach Usf 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6<f. 

Chips from a German Workshop* 

Vol. L Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6J. net. 

Vol. n. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 6<f. net. 

Vol. in. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d, net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contributions to fns Science of 
Mythology, 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd, 

Morris (William). 
Signs of Change, Seven Lectures 

delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo.} 4s. 6d. 

Hopes and Fears for Art, Five 

Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 8vo., 
4s. bd. 

Orchard. — The Astronomy of 

* MiLTOi/s Paradise Lost *, By Thomas 
N. Orchard, M.D., Member of the British 
Astronomical Association. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 15s. 



Poore (George Vivian), M.D., 

F.R.C.P. 

Essays ON Rural HygIene, With 

13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d, 
The Dwelling House, With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Proctor. — Strength: How to get 

Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters on 
Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. By R. A. Proctor. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 2S. 

Rossetti. — A Shadow of Dante: 

being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Frontispiece 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 

8vo., 3s. bd, 

• 

Solovyoff. — A Modern Priestess 
of Is is (Madams Bla va tsky) , Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
VsEVOLOD Sergyeevich Solovyofp. By 
Walter Leap, Litt D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. 

Small 8vo., 2s. 6^. net. 

Stra y Thoughts for Girls, i 6mo., 

IS. bd, net. 

Stra y Thoughts for Mothers and 

7^ACHERS, Fcp. 8vo., 25. bd. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 

i6mo., 2S. net. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 

AND thbir Cargoes, With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter- Parties, &c By 
Robert White Stevens, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
8vo., 2 IS. 



Miseellaneous Theological Works, 

*^*For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.*s 

Special Catalogues, 

Balfour. — The Foundations of 

Bblief: being Notes Introductorv to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo., 12s. bd. 



£ird (Robert). 
A Child's Religion, Cr. 8vo., 25. 
Joseph^ the Dreamer, Crown 

8vo., 5s. 



OF 



Bird (Robert) — continned, 

/esuSj the Carpenter 
Nazareth, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

To be had also in Two Parts, price 2s. bd, 

each. 



Part I. Galilee 
Gennesaret. 



AND THE Lake of 



Part II. Jerusalem and the Peraa. 
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Boyd (A. K. H.) ('A.K.H.B/), 

Occasion A l andImmemorialDa ys : 

Discourses. Crown 8vo., js, 6d. 

Counsel and Comfort prom a 
City Pulpit. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, 

SuNDA Y Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish Univbrshy 
City, Crown 8vo., 3J. td. 

Changed Aspects op Unchanged 

Truths. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country 

Parson. Three Series. Crown Svo.j 
3«. td. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 

8vo., 35. 6</. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
* To Meet the Day* through the 

Christian Year : being a Text of Scripture, 
with an Original Meditation and a Short 
Selection in Verse for Every Day. Crown 
8vo., 41. 6d. 

'Gibson. — The Abbe de Lamennais. 
AND the Liberal Catholic Movement 
IN France. By the Hon. W. Gibson. 
With Portrait. 8vo,, izs.td, 

Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.). 
Bible Studies. Part I. Pro- 

fhecies of Balaam. 8vo., loi. 6d. Part 
L The Book of Jonah. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment i with a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8j. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. 125. Vol. II. Exodus. 
15s. Or adapted for the General Reader. 
125. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. 
Or adapted for the General Reader. 8j. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15*. Or 
adapted for the General Reader. 8s. 

Macdonald (George). 
Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6(f. each. 

The Miracles of our Lord. 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6<f. 

Martineau (James). 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 

TkiNGS : Sermons, 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 
2S. 6d. each. 

10,000/10/97, 



Martineau (jAM£s);-can^tff»e^. 

Endeavours AFTER the Christia 
Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo., is. 6 

The Seat of Authority in R^ 

UGION. Svo., I4J. 

Essays, Revieivs, and Addresse, 

4 Vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. each. 

I. Personal ; Political. 11. Ecdeaiastical ; Historic 
III. Theological; PhilooophicaL IV. Acadcmid 
Religious. 

Home Pra vers, with T)vo Servici 

for Public Worship Crown 8vo., 35. 6 

Max MuUer (F.). 

HiBBERT Lectures on the Origi 
AND Growth of Religion^ as illustrate 
by the Religions of India. Cr. Svo., 75. 64 

Introduction to the Science o 

Religion : Four Lectures delivered at tt 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Natural Religion. The Giffor 

Lectures, delivered before the Universit 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d 

Physical Religion. The Giifon 

Lectures, delivered before the Universit; 
of Glasgow in 189a Crown Svo., 105. td 

Anthropological Religion. Thi 

GifFord Lectures, delivered before the Uni 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. Svo., loj. 6d 

Theosophy, or Psychological Rs 

UGION. The Gifford Lectures, deliverer 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892 
Crown Svo., los. 6<2. 

Three Lectures on the Vedant/ 
Philosophy^ delivered at the Roya 
Institution in March, 1894. Svo., 51. 

Romanes. — Thoughts on Religiox. 

By Georob J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S1 
Crown Svo., 4s. 6<f . 



ViYekananda. — Yoga Philosophy : 

Lectures delivered in New York, Winter oi 
1895-96, by the SWAMI VIKEKANANDA, 
on Raja Yoga ; or. Conquering the Internal 
Nature; also Patanjali's Yoga Aphorisms, 
with Commentaries. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 
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